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Steamship Enterprise In Nineteenth- 
Century China 


KWANG-CHING LIU 


HIS paper is a study of entrepreneurial problems in nineteenth-century China 

as seen in two types of enterprise—foreign enterprise under the treaty system and 
Chinese enterprise sponsored and controlled by government officials. These two types 
existed in different institutional environments; their capacities for efficient operation 
and growth were therefore also different. Case studies of both types are conveniently 
found in a field of modern transport—the steamship business which arose to serve 
the trade in the treaty ports. After 1860 a large number of foreign firms began to 
operate steamships in Chinese waters, and between 1862 and 1881 the following 
specialized “steam navigation companies” were established in Shanghai. 


TABLE 1. Foreicn STEAMSHIP CoMPANIES IN SHANGHAI® 


Date of Initial Paid-up 
Establishment Capital 

Shanghai Steam Navigation Co. 

(founded by Russell & Co.) 1862 *Tls. 1,000, 000 
Union Steam Navigation Co. 

(founded by Glover & Co.) 1867 Tls. 170,000 
North-China Steamer Co. 

(founded by Trautmann & Co.) 1868 Tls. 194,000 
China Navigation Co. 

(founded by Butterfield & Swire) 1872 £ 360,000 


(Tls. 970,000) 
China Coast Steam Navigation Co. 


(founded by Jardine, Matheson & Co.) 1873 Tls. 325,000 
Yangtze Steamer Co. 

(founded by Jardine, Matheson & Co.) 1879 [ca. Tls. 300,000} 
Indo-China Steam Navigation Co. 

(founded by Jardine, Matheson & Co.) 1881 £ 449,800 


(Tls. 1,370,000) 





® The China and Japan Steam Navigation Co., founded by W. R. Adamson & Co. in 1862, lasted less 
than two years. 
® Shanghai taels. 





The author is an Instructor of History and a Research Fellow of the Center for East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University. This paper is based on a broader study, first begun as a doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard. 

Besides contemporary newspapers, the English-language sources used include the manuscript papers 
of two Western firms in China: Russell & Co. (Baker Library, Harvard Business School) and Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. (University Library, Cambridge, England). I wish to thank Professor F. E. Hyde of the 
University of Liverpool for information about the British firm of Butterfield & Swire, and my good friend 
Professor E. K. Haviland of the Johns Hopkins University for invaluable technical advice about steamships 
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Since the development of foreign-owned mines, cotton textile mills, and railroads did 
not begin until the 1890's, the steamship business was long the only significant field 
of activity in which Westerners set an example of modern entrepreneurship. 

In this field also there was a concrete response to the Western challenge. In 1872 a 
Chinese government-sponsored steamship company appeared on the scene with the 
avowed purpose of competing with the foreign firms. Although known as the China 
Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company, this concern was actually sponsored and 
controlled by Ch‘ing government officials. Its history therefore reveals the peculiar 
problems of entrepreneurship under such auspices. 


Soctal and Institutional Factors 


Although the foreign and Chinese enterprises were engaged in the same business, 
they operated within fundamentally different institutional frameworks. The Western 
companies were private enterprises operating under extraterritoriality; the Chinese 
company was supported and controlled by the bureaucracy. The implications of this 
basic difference can be discussed with two, interrelated, types of contrasts in view; 
that of private enterprise vs. government sponsorship and that of legal security vs. 
bureaucratic control. 

Table 1 shows that the foreign steamship companies in Shanghai were in all cases 
founded by commercial firms operating in China. These private firms, in the organi- 
zation of their steamship subsidiaries, did not have access to government capital 
resources. Similarly they did not benefit from public subsidization like that awarded 
by some Western governments to companies operating “mail boats.” 

The China Merchants’ was technically a private enterprise, and in theory its shares 
were owned by private individuals. It must be remembered, however, that it was 
founded by a top official, the famous Li Hung-chang. Moreover, this joint-stock enter- 
prise was organized within an agency of the government, “the Bureau for Inviting 
Merchants to Operate Steamships (Lun-ch‘uan Chao-shang Chii)'.” From the very 
beginning the government favored the company with support and aid, including 
loans and artificially high payments for the transport of government cargoes. 

Although foreign steamship companies were unable to rely upon government aid, 
it must be emphasized that they enjoyed freedom from bureaucratic interference and 
exploitation. It was the duty of the foreign consular and diplomatic officials in China 
to maintain the legal safeguards established for Westerners by the Sino-foreign 
treaties. The protection afforded by this extraterritorial legal system—plus an atmos- 
phere of comparative political stability in China in the period after 1864—gave the 
foreign companies an opportunity for development unimpeded by internal political 
considerations. 

In contrast, China Merchants’ was under the firm control of officialdom. In its first 
decade the management of the company was entrusted by Governor General Li 





in Chinese waters. Among Chinese sources the following are of crucial importance: Chiao-f'ung shih: Hang- 
cheng pien® [History of Communications: Shipping], compiled by a committee jointly sponsored by the 
Ministries of Communications and Railways (Nanking, 1931); Ch‘ung-ting Chiang-su-sheng hai-yun 
ch'tian-an, hsin-pien® [Complete Records of the Sea Transport of Kiangsu Tribute Rice, revised version, 
new edition] (ca. 1881); Hsii Jun, Hsii Yii-chai tzu-hsii nien-p'u® [Autobiographical Chronicle] (postface 
dated 1927); Li Hung-chang, Li Wen-chung kung ch'tian-chi* [Complete Papers] (Shanghai, 1921). For 
this, as for several other topics on nineteenth-century Chinese history, Li Hung-chang’s “letters to friends 
and colleagues” (under the heading of p‘eng-liao han-kao* in his complete papers) are documents of the 
highest value. 
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Hung-chang to a former compradore of a British firm, Tong King-sing (T‘ang 
Ching-hsing or T‘ang T‘ing-shu)%. It is significant that Li also appointed persons of 
official background to “assist” Tong in his work; and both Li himself and his official 
appointees interfered at will with Tong’s management. The system was neatly 
described by Li as “government supervision and merchant operation (kuan-tu shang- 
pan)".”* Under this arrangement the security of the manager’s position was clearly 
dependent upon official favor. Further, since the enterprise was protected not by law 
but by the influence of a particular group of bureaucrats, its fate was tied to that of its 
official patrons. 

Given these dissimilarities in institutional framework, the two types of enterprise 
were guided by different motivations and outlooks. The foreign companies were 
concerned solely with the winning of profits. Protected by the legal and political system 
of the treaty ports, they could afford the luxury of planning with a view to long-term 
expansion and future profits. Although the Chinese company was also profit-oriented, 
its official patrons demanded that it serve purposes of state policy as well. It was Li’s 
declared intention that the Chinese should compete with the foreign steamship com- 
panies “even though this involved financial loss.”* This reasoning justified extensive 
government aid to the company. 

At the same time, Li and his official colleagues were not above seeking immediate 
personal gain from the enterprise, and did, indeed, allow their administrative and 
financial habits to undermine their aims of state policy. It may be argued that this 
behavior on the part of Li and other officials was born of the “tax farmer spirit” typi- 
cal of the Chinese bureaucratic mentality. For centuries the Chinese officials had 
regarded a moderate amount of corruption as consistent with devotion to the state. 
However, in the institutional environment of China Merchants’ there were certain 
concrete situations that particularly encouraged the practice of “squeeze.” 

One of Li’s secrets as a successful official was to build up a body of able subordi- 
nates through patronage—a traditional Chinese system inseparably bound up with 
official corruption. It was inevitable that Li should put the government-sponsored 
steamship company under this system of patronage. At the same time, in order to 
secure government aid for the company, he had to negotiate with other high officials 
who had control over government funds. Under the circumstances, it was necessary 
for him to let these officials get a personal share in the immediate benefits of the 
project. This, in turn, made Li himself more cynical concerning the aims of the 
enterprise. 

While it was difficult for the officials to remain true to a concept of “economic 
nationalism,” it was equally difficult for them to take a long-term view of their per- 
sonal gain. In the case of China Merchants’, there were two circumstances which 





1 At the time the Bureau for Inviting Merchants to Operate Steamships was created, Li Hung-chang 
defined its administrative arrangement as follows: “The government shall control the general plan and 
examine its merits and demerits, while the merchant directors shall be allowed to set up their own regula- 
tions and make the merchants submit to control with pleasure.” Li Hung-chang, Li Wen-chung kung 
ch‘tian-chi, I-shu* han-kao [Correspondence with Tsungli Yamen], 1.40. For the first ten years of China 
Merchants’ history, the company was managed by Tong King-sing and other “merchant directors” (shang- 
tung)’. Tong was described by Li as “merchant chief” (shang-tsung)*, although he was also given the 
official title of “chief commissioner” (tsung-pan)'. Chu Ch‘i-ang™ and Sheng Hsuan-huai*, both of official 
background, were among those appointed by Li as “associate commissioners” (Aui-pan)*. For the reorgani- 
zation of China Merchants’ administration in 1885, see below, note 15. 

2 Li Hung-chang, Li Wen-chung-kung ch‘tian-chi, P'eng-liao han-kao, 18.27b. 
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tended particularly to encourage the emphasis on immediate profit. First, the officials 
who transmitted government aid to the enterprise had ample opportunity to exact 
immediate commissions from government funds. Accordingly, they reasoned that it 
was easier and safer for them to pocket “squeeze” while transmitting funds than to 
invest in the company itself and wait for the distribution of dividends. Secondly, since 
the officials, including the illustrious Li himself, were not always sure of the com- 
pleteness and permanence of their hold upon the enterprise, they were unable to 
identify their personal interests with its distant future. 

The foreign steamship companies profited from the business experience of their 
parent trading concerns. Firms like Russell & Co., and Jardine, Matheson had over the 
years mastered the arts of China-coast trading and navigation. Through their connec- 
tions with the Western business world they had access to technical knowledge and to 
reliable personnel equipped with such knowledge. 

In comparison with the foreign merchants, the Chinese officials made hopelessly 
inadequate managers of a steamship line. However, in the field of management they 
were able to rely upon another group of Chinese—the compradores of the treaty ports, 
who had acquired experience and technical knowledge through lengthy association 
with foreign merchants. For many years Tong King-sing had been in the service of 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., and he had a particularly intimate knowledge of the steam- 
ship business. After he became manager of the China Merchants’ Company in 1873, 
he brought in other compradores to help him. To operate the ships he hired American 
and English captains, engineers, and “marine superintendents.” 

While it is possible that Tong King-sing’s experience and knowledge were on a 
lower level than those of his foreign merchant competitors, theoretically nothing 
barred him from gaining broader experience and improving his understanding of 
technical matters. There remains the question of whether, in Tong’s environment, 
there was enough incentive to push him toward the study and adoption of the innova- 
tions essential to effective entrepreneurship. 


Problems of Initial Capitalization 


The foreign and Chinese steamship companies were both confronted by a problem 
typical of underdeveloped or premodern economy. Because of the comparative scarcity 
of capital and the high cost of borrowing, it was very difficult to secure funds to meet 
long-term requirements. In the 1860's interest charges on short-term commercial loans 
amounted to 10 to 15 per cent per annum in Shanghai. Traditional Chinese channels 
of investment (e.g., pawn-broking) offered even higher returns. 

Steamship enterprises could obtain capital in three ways: they could make invest- 
ment in the companies attractive by the offer of rebates to shippers who held stock; 
they could import capital from abroad; or they could obtain government loans. As was 
to be expected, the foreign companies turned to Western sources of capital in China 
or at home, while the Chinese company relied upon government aid. 

Throughout the 1860’s the foreign steamship companies were able to obtain funds 
in the Chinese money market through the organization of joint-stock companies on 
the basis of shares sold locally. This pattern was set by the Shanghai Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, a subsidiary of the American firm of Russell & Co. The example was 
later followed by two small British companies—the Union Steam Navigation Com- 
pany and the North-China Steamer Company. 
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The record of the Shanghai Steam Navigation Company, which was by far the 
largest steamship firm in China in the 1860’s and the early 1870's, demonstrated that 
many opportunities awaited adventurous promoters in the early treaty ports. Though 
the Shanghai Company’s prospectus promised annual net profits of 50 per cent, most 
investors were lured by the offer of rebates to shareholding shippers and by the 
prospect of favorable treatment in the use of the company’s warehouse facilities. The 
firm’s initial capital of Ts. 1,000,000 was fully subscribed after a few months of this 
promotion campaign. Of the capital, about one third was subscribed by Chinese 
compradore-merchants, another third by British merchants in the treaty ports, and the 
remainder by the local officers of Russell & Company. 

This method of local financing was followed even by the senior British firm of 
Jardine, Matheson. Throughout the 1860's Jardine’s maintained normally two steam- 
ships in Chinese waters, mainly to carry its own cargoes. Around 1869 it decided to 
expand its shipping services with local Chinese capital. In 1872 it succeeded in organiz- 
ing the China Coast Steam Navigation Company, whose stock issue, valued at Tls. 
500,000, had been fully subscribed by 1875. Jardine’s itself owned less than half of the 
stock; the rest was in the hands of Chinese and foreign merchants in the treaty ports. 

While it was thus possible for foreign steamship enterprises to obtain capital lo- 
cally, a more abundant source of capital lay abroad. In two cases in the 1870's and 
1880's capital from England was imported into China to finance the steamship busi- 
ness. 

In the early 1870’s the China Navigation Company was organized by John Samuel 
Swire, head of John Swire & Co. in London, and of Butterfield & Swire in Shanghai. 
In 1872 Swire was able to persuade his friends and relatives in England to join him 
in raising £ 360,000 (the equivalent of Tls. 970,000) for his new company. Although 
one or two British merchants in the treaty ports were said to have taken shares, the 
shareholders’ meetings were held in England, and the annual reports were never 
published in China. 

It was not until 1881 that Jardine, Matheson tried to obtain capital from England 
for its steamship business in China. In 1881-82, due to the efforts of William Keswick, 
a Jardine partner, the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company was organized in Lon- 
don. This new company took over the ships of the China Coast Steam Navigation 
Company as well as those of the Yangtze Steamer Company (a concern Jardine’s had 
set up in 1879, largely with local capital). Of the Indo-China’s initial paid-up capital 
of £449,800 (Tls. 1,370,000), £150,000 was raised in China and Hongkong, but at 
least £210,000 is known to have been subscribed in England. The company’s largest 
British shareholders were James MacGregor and Thomas Reid, the heads of two 
prominent Glasgow firms; but numerous shares (which were in the convenient de- 
nomination of £10) were taken by the “British investing public.” 

China Merchants’, like the foreign firms, was confronted with the problem of ob- 
taining funds for long-term investment. Unlike the foreign enterprises, however, the 
Chinese company had access to government resources and was less influenced by the 
conditions of the money market. 

The Chinese company was also organized as a joint-stock company. This was 
because Li sought to have private merchants bear part of the entrepreneurial risk. Li 
expected Tong King-sing to obtain investment capital totaling Tls. 1,000,000 from the 
Shanghai mercantile community, and Tong made a serious effort in that direction. 
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Between 1873 and 1874 he and his friends within the compradore community sub- 
scribed a total of Tls. 496,000; by 1877 this total had been increased to Tls. 751,000. 
Tong’s success can be explained by the fact that he was able to offer lucrative adminis- 
trative positions in the company to generous subscribers. Also, following the example 
of the foreign steamship companies, Tong promised large rebates on freight charges 
to shareholders. 

To the Chinese company, however, loans from the government were far more 
important than merchant subscriptions. Although Li wanted private shareholders to 
bear some risk, he did not hesitate to arrange for government loans. As early as 1873 
Li secured a loan of Tls. 134,000 at the then low interest rate of 7 per cent per annum. 
Between 1875 and 1877 Li and his colleagues obtained further loans from the govern- 
ment treasury; these amounted to nearly Tls. 2,000,000. 

The financial resources of the Ch‘ing government in this period were by no means 
ample; this is evident from the fact that in the 1870’s the dynasty had to borrow from 
foreign treaty port banks to finance its military campaigns in the Northwest. But, al- 
though China was manifestly a poor country, the Manchu government seemed always 
to have funds for the support of China Merchants’. Of the government loans granted 
to the company up to the end of 1877, more than 75 per cent came from the treasuries 
of four provincial governments and the remainder from revenue yielded by the Im- 
perial Maritime Customs. In each case it was through the use of political influence by 
Li and his friends that the loans were secured. This is a measure of Li’s prestige and 
power. 

Thanks to government loans, China Merchants’ were able to assemble a large fleet. 
From only four ships (totaling 2,435 tons)* in 1874, its fleet grew to 17 ships (11,7 
tons) by 1876. In January 1877 the company purchased the entire fleet and shore prop- 
erties of Russell & Co.’s Shanghai Steam Navigation Company for Tls. 2,000,000, with 
an initial payment of Tls. 1,000,000 obtained from a government loan. After its pur- 
chase of the Shanghai Company’s fleet, China Merchants’ owned a total of thirty- 
three ships (23,967 tons). By 1877, as Table 2 indicates, it had become by far the 
largest operator in the steamship field in China. 


TABLE 2. Toe Comparative STRENGTH OF THE THREE Major STEAMSHIP 
ComPaNIEs IN CHINA, 1877 


No. of ships Total net tonnage 
The China Navigation Company (Butterfield 


& Swire, agents) 5 8, 361 
The China Coast S. N. Co. (Jardine, 

Matheson & Co., agents) 6 3,109 
The China Merchants’ S. N. Co. 33 23,967 





Note: Although the China Navigation Company owned only five ships in 1877, its managing firm, 
Butterfield & Swire, served also as agents for five other steamships which operated mainly on South 
China routes. These five ships were later incorporated into the China Navigation Company’s fleet in 1883. 


China Merchants’ actual capital strength was perhaps not as impressive as the 
tonnage figure would suggest. In the first place, the Ch‘ing government made its 
funds available to the company in the form of loans; the repayment of interest and 
principal was to remain a burden. Moreover, since government loans covered only a 





3 Tonnage given in this paper is in every case a net tonnage. 
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part of the purchase price of the Shanghai Company’s fleet, it was also necessary for 
Tong King-sing and his colleagues to borrow large sums from the money market. In 
1878 the company was in debt to native banks and other nongovernment sources for 
more than Tls. 1,000,000. Furthermore, in 1877, of the company’s thirty-three ships, 
no less than eleven were over ten years old. This fact pointed to the need for renewing 
the fleet in the years ahead. But, as of 1877, the China Merchants’ undoubtedly en- 
joyed a tremendous advantage over its foreign competitors. 


Problems of Capital Growth 


In the development of a business enterprise, initial capitalization is only the first 
phase of the managerial effort. The ultimate test is the growth and viability of the 
enterprise, and this, in turn, depends largely upon how the capital fund is used. This 
may be conveniently studied under two headings: the capacity of the enterprise to 
operate at a profit; and the ability and willingness of the management to reinvest a 
share of profits to strengthen the company’s financial position and to expand capital 
equipment. In the following paragraphs, the performance of the foreign and Chinese 
steamship companies will be compared in these respects. 

The ability to win profits is, of course, determined by a variety of factors. In the 
case of the steamship companies, the size and state of the fleet and auxiliary facilities 
and the degree of monopoly power enjoyed are obvious considerations. Two other sets 
of factors must be emphasized: the skill displayed by managers in operating within 
the limits imposed by capital resources and market conditions; and the institutional 
factors facilitating or hindering the realization of profits. (The term profit is used 
here to denote profits which appeared on the accounts of the steamship companies. It 
will be shown below that, particularly in the case of the China Merchants’, large 
amounts of revenue never appeared on the books. For the sake of clarity, such earn- 
ings will be treated here as expenses peculiar to the Chinese enterprise.) 

The two types of enterprise under study approached the problems of business 
operation and management quite differently. Unaided by the government, the foreign 
steamship companies were obliged to seek profits through means customary to nine- 
teenth-century Western entrepreneurs. They pursued this aim in several ways. 

Great emphasis was laid on service to customers. The foreign companies vied with 
each other in improving the speed and safety of their vessels and in expanding ware- 
houses and docks. In the mid-1860’s fixed operating schedules were introduced. For 
example, beginning in 1865, the Shanghai Steam Navigation Company maintained a 
regular service from Shanghai to the Yangtze ports twice a week. Because of the 
punctuality with which the schedule was maintained, cargoes could be accepted for 
loading on any day of the week. 

Foreign steamship companies also competed with each other in sales campaigns. 
Chinese compradores as well as independent merchants in various guilds were en- 
listed as freight brokers and were rewarded with commissions ranging from 1.5 to 5 
per cent of their contributions to gross receipts. To encourage these Chinese middle- 
men, foreign firms extended them a number of special advantages. In his book Warn- 
ings to a Seemingly Prosperous Age, Cheng Kuan-ying, a compradore of the British 
firm of Butterfield & Swire in the 1870's, described that firm’s system as follows:* 





*Cheng Kuan-ying, Sheng-shih wei-yen® [Warnings to a Seemingly Prosperous Age], 1900 edition, 
5-33-34. 
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The freight brokerage and the [Chinese] personnel of the China Navigation Company 
were under the control of myself, in consultation with the American, H. B. Endicott. We 
entrusted the work of freight brokerage at the various ports to men who were known to 
be reliable, and who were themselves large shippers. We either allowed them extra com- 
missions of 0.5 per cent or reduced warehouse charges on their own shipments; and, if they 
were able to secure large cargoes for us, we would allow them to recommend a purser for 


one of the steamships. Those who obtained the largest cargoes were allowed to recommend 
men to the most rewarding posts. 


Such methods represented a compromise with the “particularistic” practices of Chi- 
nese society. 

Similarly, in the use of Chinese employees, the foreign companies bowed to several 
other traditional Chinese practices. They relied on their compradores not only as 
freight-brokers but also as personnel managers over their Chinese staffs. Inevitably, 
friends and relatives of the compradores were brought into the firms to serve as 
cashiers, godown superintendents, and pursers on board steamers. The potential or 
actual dishonesty of Chinese employees was a perennial worry to the foreigners. 

In fact, the foreign companies never did solve completely the problems involved in 
supervising Chinese personnel, although the major companies were usually able to 
exercise enough control over their employees to restrict “squeeze” to tolerable dimen- 
sions. It was the practice of the foreign firms to employ Western clerks as supervisors 
in key positions. The accounts of the Chinese shroffs were periodically checked, and, 
at least in the case of one foreign steamship company, one foreign employee regularly 
lived in the warehouse area. The Chinese pursers on board steamships were under the 
authority of the ship captains. Moreover, foreign managers usually tried to secure a 
trustworthy head compradore who would co-operate in reform measures. According 
to Cheng Kuan-ying, who seems to have served as a head compradore with Butter- 
field & Swire: “The abuses [of the Chinese personnel] were chiefly the following: 
pursers arranged to transport cargoes for their own profit and failed to report the full 
number of passengers; godown superintendents submitted false coolie-hire bills, pil- 
fered cargoes in storage, and pocketed godown rents. But those abuses were not diffi- 
cult to stop; it all depended upon whether an effort was made to prevent them.” 

Since China Merchants’ was organized to compete with the foreigners in the carry- 
ing trade, it had to make similar efforts in providing services and promoting sales, 
and in personnel administration. 

The Chinese company was able to provide reasonably efficient shipping services. 
The direction of operations was in the hands of Tong King-sing and his Chinese 
associates, but the command of vessels was entrusted to foreign officers. Due to bad 
co-ordination between the business offices and the captains, the company’s ships were 
often unable to maintain regular sailing schedules. But the company’s navigation 
personnel were considered generally to be “as competent and reliable” as those of the 
foreign companies in Shanghai. 

The Chinese concern also established a freight-brokerage system, relying heavily 
on the support of a Cantonese guild in Shanghai (Kuang-Chao hui-kuan)* which 
had connections in other ports, and of which Tong King-sing had been a leader 
Thanks to the solidarity of the membership of this guild and to the generous commis- 
sions and rebates offered, the company was able to count on the regular patronage of 





5 On this guild, see especially Hsii Jun, Hsii Ydi-chai tsu-hsti nien-p'u, 16b-17. 
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a large number of treaty port merchants. In the 1870’s it even operated ships between 
Shanghai and Nagasaki to serve the Cantonese merchants engaged in trading with 
Japan. 

In the control of personnel, Tong King-sing depended upon other former com- 
pradores who served as his deputy managers in Shanghai and at the other ports. In 
1879 a system was adopted limiting the administrative expenses of each branch office 
to 4 per cent of its receipts plus 1 per cent of the charges on freight delivered from 
other ports.® Because the Chinese managers did not always have faith in their com- 
patriots, foreigners were employed not only as officers aboard ships but also as super- 
intendents at warehouses and wharves. 

Unlike the foreign companies, China Merchants’ could rely on government sup- 
port to expand profits. It was here that institutional factors facilitated the progress of 
the company. In the 1870’s and 1880’s government support took chiefly two forms. 
Li arranged for large payments to be made to the company for the carrying of gov- 
ernment cargoes, especially the “tribute rice” regularly shipped from the Yangtze 
River provinces to Peking. For the transport of tribute rice from Shanghai to Tien- 
tsin, the government for many years paid Tls. 0.55 per picul—a rate at least twice as 
high as that charged by foreign firms for moving cargo between the two ports. In 
effect this represented an extensive government subsidy. In 1874, during the first year 
of Tong King-sing’s management, the company transported about 300,000 piculs of 
tribute rice and received a payment of about Tls. 155,000, a sum accounting for one 
third of its gross receipts during that year. In the late 1870’s the annual shipment of 
tribute rice was increased to more than 600,000 piculs, and the receipts from this 
source rose to more than Tls. 300,000." 

The company also benefited from certain government tax concessions. The taxa- 
tion of tea cargoes shipped by Chinese steamers from the Yangtze ports to Tientsin 
was an outstanding example of this favoritism. In 1873 Li proclaimed that tea brought 
by Chinese steamers to Tientsin would be forwarded to Kalgan, for the Mongolian 
and Russian markets, without the payment of any inland duties. As a result, the bulk 
of the tea destined for those markets came to be carried by Chinese steamships. This 
constituted an important source of the company’s revenue. 

While the aid and protection of government officials thus helped the company’s 
earnings, unfortunately these advantages were more than offset by the harmful conse- 
quences of official interference. The government aid only prompted the officials to 
meddle in the affairs of the company more freely; under the circumstances, the twin 
evils of squeeze and patronage were inevitable. 

Historical evidence shows that even Li Hung-chang himself regarded China Mer- 
chants’ as a source of official perquisites and squeeze. Li followed the affairs of the 
enterprise closely. In 1873, when he made Tong King-sing manager, he also appointed 





®Under this system, the managers of the branch offices were essentially commission agents. The 
arrangement was apparently similar to that adopted by foreign companies for their agencies at the various 
ports. However, in 1879 China Merchants’ also introduced a system suggestive of the tax-farming methods 
of traditional China. In order to ensure the profitable working of the company’s warehouses, each branch 
manager was made accountable for a fixed annual sum, to represent the profits of the company’s godowns 
in his port; the branch manager was allowed to pocket whatever rents he collected above the allocated 
sum. Later, when Sheng Hsuan-huai was manager of the company (1885-1902, 1907-16), this system 
was extended to the profits of the steamships themselves. 

7 After 1885, the rate paid for the shipment of tribute rice fell to around Tls. 0.4 per picul. 
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two officials to be attached to the company as “commissioners” (hui-pan). As it de- 
veloped, these commissioners—Sheng Hsuan-huai and Chu Ch‘i-ang—performed 
both positive and negative functions: they negotiated for government loans and for 
the carrying of tribute rice and, at the same time, they exacted private gains from 
government funds passing through their hands. It is a matter of record that for many 
years Sheng and Chu each received personally no less than Tls. 20,000 every year from 
the sums allocated by the government for the transport of tribute rice. When imperial 
censors eventually criticized the conduct of Sheng and Chu, Li himself rose to their 
defense. 

This practice of “regularized squeeze” was but one aspect of corruption within the 
China Merchants’ Company. An even more serious problem grew out of the system 
of bureaucratic patronage. Sheng and Chu caused further cuts in the company’s 
profits by recommending protégés for especially lucrative posts. Moreover, the other 
officials of the empire—particularly the provincial officials who supervised tribute rice 
shipments and the dignitaries who controlled loans to the company—all sought to 
plant their own men in it. By the early 1880’s, the company’s offices and warehouses 
employed two or three times the number of men actually needed. Cheng Kuan-ying, 
who gave up his Butterfield & Swire compradoreship in 1879 to become a manager of 
the Chinese company, described the evils of patronage:* “The personnel recom- 
mended by the officials are neither scholars, nor farmers, nor artisans, nor merchants; 
they are men who have never had any sort of experience. Some of them want to be 
secretaries, and receive a salary without doing any work. Others seek posts as purs- 
ers on board steamers, the actual work being done by assistants while they themselves 
sit and wait for their share of the spoils. Still others become assistant managers at the 
branches of the company. They frequently entertain the local authorities and waste- 
fully incur expenses without contributing anything to the operation of the company.” 

In the general chaos born of bureaucratic interference, the former compradores 
who managed the company rose to new levels of “particularistic” abuse. Tong King- 
sing and other compradore-managers brought in their relatives as employees, and the 
excesses of these men often got beyond Tong’s control. Even the foreign employees 
were contaminated by the squeeze institution. In the early 1880’s, a British marine 
superintendent achieved notoriety by making a personal fortune through directing the 
company’s steamship repairs. 

In view of the Chinese company’s institutional handicaps, it is no wonder that it 
was unable fully to exploit its substantial capitalization and the benefits of govern- 
ment aid. In 1877 the company owned thirty-three steamships; its total capitalization 
(the sum of invested and borrowed capital) reached Tls. 4,654,388. The gross receipts 
and “net profits before deducting interests and depreciation” for the years 1877-78,° 


as well as the rates of return on total investment, are given in Table 3. The last 


® Cheng, Sheng-shih wei-yen, 5.34. 

9 Up to 1884, the company’s financial year began on the first day of the seventh moon (Chinese lunar 
calendar) and ended on the thirtieth day of the sixth moon of the following year. In 1886 the financial 
year was adjusted to begin on the first day of the first moon and end on the thirtieth day of the twelfth 
moon. For the purposes of this paper, mention of a year in the company’s accounts indicates the financial 
year, which includes the spring season of the corresponding year in the Western calendar—the spring being 
the season when the tribute rice was carried. Thus, “1877” indicates the financial year between August 19, 


1876, and August 8, 1877; and “1886” the financial year between February 4, 1886, and February 23, 
1887. 
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column shows the importance to the company of the gross receipts from the shipment 
of tribute rice. 


TABLE 3. Rates or Return oF THE CutnA MERCHANTS STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Net profits Gross 
before deducting receipts from 
Gross interests and Total capi- Rates tribute rice 
receipts depreciation talization of return shipments 


Tls. Tls. Tls. Tls. 
1877 1,500,000 498, 469 4,654,601 10.7% 272,000 
1878 2,230,000 419, 000 5,103,248 8.2% 272,000 


The net profit figures cited above do not reveal the true returns of the enterprises; 
there is evidence that these nominal profits were in part created by manipulation of 
the capital account.’® 

In this period, of the two major British companies, the China Navigation Com- 
pany (Butterfield & Swire, agents) was the more prosperous. For purposes of com- 
parison with the Chinese company, the net profit figures of the less prosperous China 
Coast Steam Navigation Company (Jardine, Matheson & Co., agents) are cited in 
Table 4. In 1877 the China Coast Steam Navigation Company owned only six ships, 
and its total investment was Tls. 511,445—about 11 per cent of the capitalization of 
the Chinese company. The China Coast Company did not receive any government 
aid or protection. Yet, without manipulation of the capital account, its rates of return 
on investment for the roughly corresponding period were higher than those of China 
Merchants’. 


TABLE 4. Rates or Return oF THE CutNa Coast STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Net profits 
before deducting 
interests and 
depreciation Total capitalization Rate of return 


Tls. Tls. 
1877 82,946 511,445 16.2% 
1878 104,170 570,702 18.2% 


In 1878 the two British companies entered into an agreement with the Chinese 
company, setting freight rates at a higher level than in the past. With the exception of 
a few brief intervals, such “conference rates” were observed by the three companies 
for the next fifteen years, and because of the monopoly rates and the growing volume 





10In both 1877 and 1878 the value of the company’s assets was written up (by the amount of Tls. 
190,700 in 1877, and Tls. 47,000 in 1878), although there was no corresponding increase in ships and 
properties. It was the opinion of foreign experts who studied the published accounts at the time that the 
capital accounts had been doctored to enable the working account to show a profit. Presumably, this was 
done by adding some expenses to the value of the fleet, and having them covered on the “liabilities” side 
by an increase under “due creditors.” 
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of trade all three companies made very large profits. Table 5 gives the published gross 
receipts and net profits of the China Merchants’ Company for the period 1879-93:"* 
TABLE 5. Receipts anp Prorits oF THE CHINA MERCHANTS STEAM 
NavicaTIon CoMPANY 


Net profits before deducting 


Gross receipts interests and depreciation 
Tls. Tls. 

1879 ° 766,681 
1880 ° 673,138 
1881 . 777,547 
1882 ° 734,007 
1883 . 621,500 
1884 ° ° 

1885 1, 348, 474 ° 

1886 2,051,071 464, 856 
1887 2,247,068 669, 561 
1888 2,306, 331 961, 100 
1889 2,361,434 745,582 
1890 2,001,224 257, 156 
1891] 2,240,562 506, 945 
1892 2,269,535 567,191 
1893 2,376,223 843,501 





* Not published. 


For a business enterprise to be dynamic it must not only make profits, but also 
devote a share of its earnings to the improvement of its financial position and to the 
expansion of its capital equipment. It must be stressed that because they took a long- 
term view, the foreign steamship companies were able to forego immediate profits for 
the sake of judicious reinvestment. We have already mentioned that in the 1870's and 
1880’s some British capital was imported into China for the steamship business. How- 
ever, the rapid expansion of the foreign companies was financed chiefly through the 
reinvestment of profits. A study of the two leading British companies reveals two 
fundamental emphases in their policies: (1) the shareholders were persuaded that it 
was sound business practice to allocate a greater share of the profits to reserves and 
reinvestment than to dividends; (2) although new financial support was accepted, un- 
der certain conditions, the general rule called for expansion financed from earnings and 


reserves. The results of these policies can best be seen by investigating the perform- 
ance of these two companies.’* 





11 The figures for gross receipts (including receipts from shipping, storage and all sources) are taken 
from a report of Sheng Hsuan-huai to the Imperial Government; those for “net profits before deducting 
interests and depreciation” are derived from the profit and loss accounts published by the company 
annually. 

12 The foreign steamship companies in China operated under what is known as the “managing agency 
system.” Thus, the China Coast Steam Navigation Company and the Indo-China Steam Navigation Com- 
pany were managed by Jardine, Matheson & Co., and the China Navigation Company by Butterfield & 
Swire. The firm serving as managing agency obtained immediate profits in the form of commissions 
(normally 5 per cent upon gross receipts annually) and auxiliary business such as supplying coal and 
handling insurance. However, it is significant that the managing firm was able to identify its interest with 
the long-term future of the joint stock subsidiary. 
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Throughout the 1870’s the China Coast Steam Navigation Company—the first 
steamship company sponsored by Jardine’s—was able to operate at a profit. Although 
profits were not large, the managers could devote a considerable part of them to re- 
plenishing the fleet. It was the company policy to budget for a rate of depreciation of 
at least 5 per cent annually before determining shareholders’ dividends. As can be 
seen in Table 6, in most of the years between 1875 and 1883, larger portions of the 
company’s earnings went to cover depreciation and to build reserves than to the pay- 
ment of dividends: 


TABLE 6. Cutna Coast Steam NavicaTIon Company: Net EARNINGS AND 
TueE1r DisposirIon 


Net profits before Credited to “depreciation” 
deducting interests and to the “underwriting 
and depreciation account” Dividends 
Tls. Tls. Tls. 

1875 66,099 37,199 22,187 (24%) 
1876 48,200 41,153 None 
1877 82,946 37,540 35,000 (7%) 
1878 104,170 59,587 45,000 (9%) 
1879 69, 140 49, 135 30,000 (6%) 
1880 130,668 66,474 55,000 (11%) 


Allocations to funds for depreciation and reserves enabled the China Coast Company 
to replenish and improve its fleet. Although the size of the fleet was not increased, the 
company was able to replace old vessels from time to time. In 1881, when the China 
Coast Company was reorganized by Jardine, Matheson to form the Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Company, its fleet was 1,968 tons larger than in 1874. Moreover, it had 
reserves of Tls. 78,932, and orders had been placed for the purchase of two new ships 
from England. 

The organization of the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company in 1881-82 repre- 
sented an effort by Jardine, Matheson to introduce fresh capital from England to the 
steamship business in China. Of the Indo-China’s initial paid-up capital of £449,800, 
£220,000 was used to purchase six steamers from the China Coast Steam Navigation 
Company and three from the Yangtze Steamer Company. With the remainder of its 
capital, the Indo-China Company ordered four new steamships from Britain. At the 
end of 1883 the new company’s total stock capital had been invested in a fleet of 
thirteen ships and in other properties.” 

While new capital from England thus played an important short-term role in the 
growth of Jardine’s steamship enterprises, after 1883 the Indo-China Company was 
able to expand on the strength of its earnings. Thus between 1883 and 1893, this com- 
pany’s fleet grew from thirteen ships totaling 12,571 tons, to twenty-two ships totaling 
23,953 tons. In the same period, the increase in the company’s stock capital was negli- 
gible; as of December 31, 1894, the Indo-China’s paid-up capital was £ 495,890, repre- 
senting an increase of only £50,803 over the capital of December 31, 1883. The com- 
pany often secured short-term loans to meet the cost of new steamships. But in each 





13 Although the Indo-China Company’s main field of operations was in Chinese waters, it also had a 
Hongkong-Calcutta service. In the 1880's two ships were regularly employed on this route. 
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case the loans were discharged within a few years’ time. As of December 31, 1894, 
only £1,243 was due “creditors,” according to the company’s accounts. 

This was the pattern of development also followed by the China Navigation Com- 
pany (under the agency of Butterfield & Swire), except that the latter was more 
prosperous and grew faster. Even during the frenzied competition of the 1870's, the 
China Navigation Company could finance expansion from current earnings. In the 
twenty years between 1874 and 1894, the China Navigation Company’s fleet increased 
from six ships with a total of 10,618 tons, to twenty-nine ships totaling 34,543 tons— 
this despite the fact that between 1873 and 1893 the company lost a total of nine ships 
in accidents. 

In this twenty-year period, the only new issue of stock offered by the company was 
for £140,000, to help finance the acquisition in 1883 of eight steamships formerly op- 
erated directly by Butterfield & Swire. In 1883 the company also obtained a loan of 
£10,000 from Alfred Holt and Company of Liverpool on two-year debentures (which 
were renewed once in 1885) at “5 per cent interest paid half yearly.” While it is pos- 
sible that the China Navigation Company entered into similar arrangements with 
other financiers, it seems certain that any other loans were also temporary and were 
amortized from earnings within reasonable periods. 

While foreign steamship companies grew in capital strength, the Chinese company 
was in a state of near stagnation between 1877 and 1893. As we have seen, by 1893 the 
fleet of the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company had grown to include twenty- 
two ships (23,953 tons), while that of the China Navigation Company numbered 
twenty-nine ships (34,543 tons). At the same time, the Chinese company owned only 
twenty-six ships (23,284 tons). This in effect represented a decline of 683 tons as com- 
pared with 1877. 

Despite corruption and waste, sizable profits did accrue to China Merchants’ in the 
period between 1877 and 1893. It is necessary, therefore, to account for the fact that 
these profits did not further the growth of the enterprise. Two chief factors must be 
considered: first, the preoccupation of the company’s managers with immediate per- 
sonal gain; second, the obligation of the company to repay its government loans 
within fifteen years after 1877. 

Unlike the entrepreneurs of the foreign steamship companies, the managers of the 
Chinese company had their sights on securing early gains for themselves from the 
company’s coffers. Three methods were favored for directing company profits into 
private channels. First, it became standard practice to guarantee minimum dividends 
of 10 per cent to shareholders. In the twenty-one-year period between 1873 and 1893, 
there were only three years of exceptional adversity, when dividends of only 6 per 
cent were declared. It was management's claim that a 10 per cent dividend repre- 
sented the minimum acceptable to shareholders. However, in the 1870’s Tong King- 
sing, together with his deputy manager at Shanghai, Hsii Jun, owned 40 per cent of 
the company’s shares. Sheng Hsuan-huai, who succeeded Tong as manager of the 
company in 1885, is known to have become the company’s largest shareholder by the 
1890's. 

Second, in addition to their assured high dividends, Tong and his colleagues were 
paid handsome interest rates on the funds they supposedly had deposited with the 
company. This practice was especially conspicuous in the operation of two insurance 
companies founded by Tong, Hsii Jun, and a few others in 1876 and 1878. Since these 
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insurance companies specialized in underwriting cargoes shipped on China Mer- 
chants’ vessels, the shareholders of the insurance firms benefited through their connec- 
tion with the steamship company. Further, Tong arranged to have the entire capital 
of the two insurance companies—which amounted to as much as Tls. 1,000,000 after 
1879—loaned to the steamship company at a high interest rate, reported to be 15 per 
cent per annum. 

Third, besides enjoying dividends and receipts from interest, the managers of the 
China Merchants’ Company profited through the manipulation of company funds 
under their control. In the 1870’s and early 1880's Tong King-sing and, even more 
actively, his deputy manager, Hsii Jun, engaged in extensive real estate speculation in 
Shanghai. The total holdings of a real-estate firm headed by Hsii were known to have 
been worth about Tls. 2,000,000 by 1883.’ To help finance these and other personal 
speculative ventures, Tong and Hsii frequently borrowed large sums from the steam- 
ship company. There is even evidence that, to finance their private operations, Tong 
and Hsii had the steamship company contract for short-term loans from the Shanghai 
native banks. In September 1883, when the threat of war between France and China 
created a financial crisis in Shanghai, it became known that China Merchants’ was in 
debt to the Chinese native bankers for a total of more than Tls. 1,000,000 and that, of 
this debt, a large part was being employed by Tong, Hsii and another submanager in 
personal investments. Because of his many other obligations, Hsii Jun went bankrupt 
during the financial crisis. Despite his best efforts to repay the steamship company, he 
still owed it Tls. 162,256 in August 1884. 

After Sheng Hsuan-huai took over the management in 1885, he ruled that no 
officers of the company could borrow funds from the enterprise. Sheng himself, how- 
ever, held full control over the company’s funds; and imperial officials eventually 
charged that Sheng, too, exploited the company’s resources for personal gain.’® 

An inability to take a long-range view of the firm’s future characterized not only 
the managerial personnel, but also the official patrons of the company. Although 
China Merchants’ relied upon extensive governmental financial support, such support 
was in the form of loans. Within a few years of 1877 the company was required to 
start liquidating these obligations out of current earnings. 

Pressure on the company to repay its government loans ordinarily came from im- 
perial officials jealous of the power of Li Hung-chang. However, even Li himself 
came to feel that government funds were more urgently required for purposes other 
than the permanent support of the steamship company. Li proposed to the throne 
that, although interest charges on the government loans could be suspended, begin- 
ning in 1880, the amounts earned by the company for the transport of tribute rice 
should be applied toward retirement of the principal. In 1880 Li obtained imperial 
consent to use the funds thus returned to the government to buy naval vessels. After 





14 Hsii Jun, 34-36. 

15In 1885, Li Hung-chang appointed Sheng Hsuan-huai as head of China Merchants’, with the title 
of “director general’ (tu-pan)'. The new regulations provided for the “complete authority [of the director 
general] over the disposition of personnel and the management of finances.” Chiao-t'ung shih: Hang-cheng 
pien, 1.156. The post of “merchant chief” was abolished. “Merchant directors” were now mere employees 
of the Bureau. Sheng had always been an official and never considered himself a merchant, But he soon 
became China Merchants’ largest stockholder and continued to describe the Bureau’s administrative ar- 
rangement as “government supervision and merchant operation.” “Merchant operation” plainly meant no 
more than the retention of a modified, perhaps meaningless, joint-stock form. 
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the financial crisis of 1883, Li secured imperial approval for the temporary suspension 
of loan repayments by China Merchants. But between 1887 and 1891 he saw to it that 
the company liquidated those loans and paid a further sum of Tls. 100,000 in interest. 
This payment of Tls. 100,000 was use by Li “for relief purposes.” * 

In order to analyze the effect of these factors on the growth of the Chinese com- 
pany, a comparison will be made between figures for reinvestment from 1877 to 1893 
and those for the loss and depreciation of capital equipment. Table 7 shows the 
disposal of the company’s profits in the two periods 1877-83 and 1886-93:"* 


TABLE 7. Cutna Mercuants’ STEAM NavicaTion Company: Net EarNINGS 
AND THEIR DisPosITION 


1877-1883 Per 1886-1893 Per 
(7 years) cent (8 years) cent 


Total net profit before 

deducting interest and 

depreciation 4,490, 342 5,015,892 

Paid as stockholder’s 

dividends 777 , 394 : 1,460,000 

Paid as interest on 

loans of all types 1,499,251 525.155 

Paid to decrease loans 

due government 968 , 000 : 1,070, 221 

Paid to decrease loans None 

due private (including (increase 

foreign) sources of 21,040) — 1,232,034 24.5 
Remainder 1,246, 353 27.5 747 .359 14.9 


It will be noted that after deducting dividends, interest, and loan payments, only a 
small portion of the profits were available for reinvestment. But in 1881 the company 
made a new stock issue of Tls. 249,000, and in 1882, one of Tls. 1,000,000. The total 
sum supposedly available for new investment—the two sums under “remainder” in 
Table 7, plus the new stock issues—was therefore Tls. 3,242,712. 

According to the company’s published statements, the disposition of this sum 
should have been as shown in Table 8. These figures indicate that in the entire period 
1877-93, an estimated sum of Tls. 1,669,000—or 52 per cent of the total available re- 
sources for new investment—was used for purchasing ships. At the same time, new 
acquisitions of waterfront properties are supposed to have amounted to Ts. 1,048,710, 
or 31 per cent of the sum available for new investment. 

The Chinese company thus did allocate a part of its earnings for reinvestment in 





16 The company’s payments toward the retirement of government loans were in all cases made from 
the funds earned for the tribute-rice transport. This in effect served to neutralize the subsidy received by 
the company through its monopoly of the tribute-rice transport. 

17 The gap of 1884-85 is explained by the fact that the company’s fleet was temporarily “sold’’ to the 
American firm of Russell & Co. in August 1884, because of the threat of the Sino-French war. The fleet 
was operated by Russell & Co. under the American flag between August 1884 and July 1885, and was 
returned to the Chinese company at the latter date. 
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TABLE 8. New INVESTMENTS OF THE CHINA MERCHANTS’ STEAM NAVIGATION 
Company, 1877-1893 


1877-1883 1886-1893 


New steamships Tls. 900,000 (estimate) Tls. 769,000 
(9 ships) (7 ships) 


Godowns, wharves, and other 

real estate 634,710 414,000 
Investment in other Chinese 

enterprises 215, 000 100, 000 
Loan to the Korean 

Government 210,000 <i _ 
Total 1,959,710 1,283,000 


the period 1877-93. However, the crucial point is that such reinvestment was quite 
inadequate to compensate for losses and depreciation of old ships. This fact is ap- 
parent even in the company’s published accounts. According to the financial state- 
ments in the annual reports, the value of its fleet declined from Ts. 3,085,883 in 1877 
to Tls. 1,700,000 in 1893; although, under the item of “real estate” the value increased 
from Tls. 1,491,355 to Tls. 2,105,000 in the same period. Table 9 gives the changes 
for the entire seventeen years. 


TABLE 9. CuHANGEs IN THE VALUE OF THE CHINA MERCHANTS’ STEAM 
NavicaTIon Company’s Assets, 1877-1893 


The fleet Real estate 


1877 Ts. 3,085, 883 Tls. 1,491,355 
1878 1,243, 800 
1879 1,300, 486 
1880 1,207,000 
1881 1,709,643 
1882 2,072,509 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


~ 
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The reduction in the company’s floating properties can be seen even more clearly 
from the figures for tonnage. Although between 1877 and 1893 the company bought 
sixteen new ships (a total of 15,378 tons), in the same years it lost the services of 


twenty-three ships (16,061 tons). 
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TABLE 10. Losses ro rue Cutna MercHANTS’ STEAM NAVIGATION 


Company’s Fieet, 1877-1893 


Wrecks and losses 
through accidents 
Dismantled 

Sold 


Disposition unknown 


Total 


Number 


9 
9 
3 
2 


23 


Net Tonnage 


6,759 
6, 305 
2,174 

823 


16,061 


This rate of loss and scrapping was unquestionably high. However, losses through 
accidents were a common hazard of navigation in Chinese waters. The foreign com- 
panies also reported frequent wrecks and losses. Between 1877 and 1893 the two 
companies operated successively by Jardine, Matheson & Co.—the China Coast and 
the Indo-China—lost six ships, while the China Navigation Company lost nine. In 
comparison with these foreign companies, the Chinese company certainly dismantled 
a large number of ships. But China Merchants’ had started out with a much larger 
fleet—a total of thirty-three ships, among which eleven were over ten years old. Over 
a period of seventeen years, it was inevitable that these ships should be replaced. 

The failure of the Chinese company thus lies chiefly in the fact that it was unable 
to effect sufficient reinvestment so as to offset, and to overtake, loss and deprecia- 
tion.’® Since it was operating in a competitive field which included foreign firms, the 
measure of its failure was the great contrast between its stagnation and the rapid 
growth of the foreign companies. This contrast is clearly brought out by the data in 
Table 11, which gives the changes of China Merchants’ fleet in the period 1877-93 
as compared with those of the fleet of the China Navigation Company, the fastest 
growing enterprise in the field during the period. 


TABLE 11. CuHanceEs rn Sutpp1nc TonnNaGE oF THE C. M. S. N. Co. ano 
tHE C. N. Co., 1877-93 


The China 
Navigation Company 


The China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company 


Number of 


Number of 


Fleet during 1877 
Additions, 1877-1893 
Losses and Wrecks, 1877-93 
Dismantled, 1877-93 

Sold, 1877-93 

Fleet during 1893 


Ships 


33 23,967 
16 15,378 
9 6,759 
11* 7,128 
3 

26 





Net Tonnage 


Ships 


5 
34 
9 
l 


Net Tonnage 


8,361 
36, 630 
9,837 

611 


34,543 





* Including two ships, disposition unknown. 





18 The company’s practice was to insure its own ships. But although there was an “insurance account” 
in the company’s books, funds in the account were not always sufficient to finance the replacement of ships 
lost in accidents. After 1879 the company’s accounting system also allowed for the depreciation of the 
fleet. But the allowance was not always adequate, and, moreover, there was no effort to devote the corre- 
sponding sums entirely to the purchase of new ships. 
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Conclusions 


A comparison has been drawn between the Western steamship enterprises of the 
late Ch‘ing treaty ports and the competing Chinese government-sponsored endeavor. 
From this historical analysis, some conclusions may be drawn concerning the general 
problems of entrepreneurship and of economic stagnation in China. 

Like all business ventures in economically underdeveloped areas, the steamship 
companies in China were hampered by a local scarcity of low-interest capital. Thanks 
to the expansion of trade among the treaty ports, there was in the period under re- 
view a constantly growing demand for the services of steamships. However, in order 
to take advantage of this seller’s market, the steamship enterprises obviously had first 
to make large permanent investments. 

The experience of steamship companies in China shows that the problem of ven- 
ture capital could be overcome given certain outside aid. With their connections at 
home, foreign companies were able to obtain funds from abroad to meet their initial 
requirements. Subsequently, they were able to supply further capital needs through 
the reinvestment of profits. Through this process of plowing back earnings, the for- 
eign enterprises contributed to capital accumulation in China. 

The Chinese steamship company relied on government support to overcome the 
difficulties posed by the local money market. Because of this powerful support, the 
Chinese enterprise at one time commanded larger capital resources than any of its 
foreign competitors. However, the Chinese company unhappily was not long able to 
maintain this initial advantage. Although it did manage to operate with some profits, 
its assets failed to grow due to the fact that only a comparatively small share of the 
earnings was reinvested. The principal causes of this failure were: the dissipation of 
earnings through bureaucratic squeeze and patronage; the inability of management 
to take a long-range view of the relationship between the disposition of profits and 
the company’s future; and the government’s unwillingness to give sustained financial 
aid to the enterprise. It is apparent that these handicaps can be ascribed only in part 
to economic forces and must be explained chiefly in terms of institutional and politi- 
cal factors. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that certain Chinese institutions particularly ham- 
pered entrepreneurship. The foreign steamship companies shared with the native 
enterprise some problems peculiar to Chinese society. For instance, Western man- 
agers had to combat “particularistic” abuse among their Chinese employees. But the 
foreign companies were fortunate in being free of the influence of a fundamental 
Chinese institution—the arbitrary control of business enterprises by the bureaucracy. 
Between 1862 and 1881 no less than seven foreign steamship companies were estab- 
lished in Shanghai. Each was able to pursue its objectives under the security of the 
Sino-foreign treaty system without interference from government officials. 

Throughout the nineteenth century there was only one native steamship company 
in China, and it was a government-sponsored enterprise. This was not accidental, for 
the official patrons of the China Merchants’ Company saw to it that no Chinese com- 
petitors arose. Two attempts to establish private steamship companies, made by 
Shanghai merchants in 1877 and 1882, were promptly defeated by officialdom. 

Since the only Chinese steamship company was a government-sponsored project, 
the responsibility for its failure falls in large measure on its mandarin sponsors. The 
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Chinese company operated under a system of “government supervision and merchant 
operation.” The actual performance of government supervision exposed two weak- 
nesses of the Chinese bureaucracy: the persistence of organized corruption, and the 
government’s wavering enthusiasm for such modernization projects as the steamship 
company. These shortcomings were, of course, not inherent in a bureaucratically 
dominated state. They were, however, distinct characteristics of the Chinese govern- 
ment of the late Ch’ing period. 

The broad lesson to be drawn here is that in an economically backward country 
where entrepreneurship is dominated by ineffective bureaucratic leadership, political 
change is a prerequisite to economic development. The Sino-Western treaty system 
of the nineteenth century belongs to a bygone era of “economic imperialism” and is 
condemned by many. But the extraterritorial legal system as imposed on China had 
some positive aspects. It provided a milieu within which foreign enterprises, among 
them those engaged in the steamship business, could contribute to the economic 
growth of China. 

In sponsoring the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company, the Chinese 
bureaucracy showed its awareness of the value of modern business methods and tech- 
nology. But, though it did respond to the Western economic challenge in this field, 
the mandarin leadership failed to create an institutional environment favorable to the 
development of entrepreneurship. A full explanation of this failure will be possible 
only after a more extensive study of Ch‘ing social and political history. On the basis 
of the analysis presented in this paper, it is evident that in this non-economic area is 
to be found a primary cause of China’s economic stagnation. 


iP 
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Liang Sou-ming and the Rural 


Reconstruction Movement 


LYMAN P. VAN SLYKE 


HE name of Liang Sou-ming* is perhaps most familiar in connection with his 

controversial published lectures of the early 1920's, The Cultures of East and 
West, and Their Philosophies. It is less well known that Liang had an extensive 
career in the field of rural reconstruction during the 1930's, that he was one of the 
prime movers of the political coalition which ultimately became the China Demo- 
cratic League, and that, more recently, he has been under severe attack by com- 
munist thinkers for his continuing rejection of Marxism-Leninism as applied to 
China. Particularly during the time when he was active in rural reconstruction and 
in national politics, Liang represented movements which stood, or seemed to stand, 
as alternatives to both the Kuomintang and the Communist solutions to China’s 
problems. The failure of these movements to prevent antagonistic polarization and 
civil war in China raises some of the most important problems to which a study of 
Liang Sou-ming gives entry. Here we shall be concerned primarily with the first of 
these efforts—rural reconstruction. 

Liang wrote, in a work first published in 1931: 


It goes without saying that youth has already lost hope entirely and completely in the 
so-called Kuomintang of today. Do you suppose they will follow Chang T'ai-yen or Hu 
Shih-chih? What, then, about their following the Communist Party? It is certain that the 
Communist Party will, in the immediate future, develop temporarily powerful tendencies. 
If we cannot point out a new direction which satisfies the mind, if we cannot open up for 
society a pathway upon which strong elements will be willing to work hard, then the youth 
of the nation will walk a fatal road; what tragic things they will do!? 


Thus Liang was seeking an antidote to communism and an alternative to the 
Kuomintang. But in order to understand the “new direction” Liang pointed out, 
which was “not at all ‘one of the concerns of current reconstruction’ or an ‘important 
sort of work during the Period of Tutelage’”* but a completely worked-out program, 
it is necessary to sketch very briefly Liang’s biographical background and the content 
of his earlier thought. 





The author is a graduate student in the Department of History and a junior fellow in the Center for 
chinese Studies at the University of California, Berkeley. He gratefully acknowledges the assistance and 
encouragement of Professor Joseph R. Levenson of the University of California. 

1 Tung-Hsi wen-hua chi ch‘i che-hsiieh, 8th ed., with appended essays by Li Ta-chao, Ch‘en Tu-hsiu, 
et al. (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1929), 216 pp. Hereafter cited as Tung-Hsi. 

2 Chung-kuo min-tsu tzu-chiu ytin-tung chih tsui-hou chiieh-wu [The Final Awakening of the Chinese 
People’s Self-Salvation Movement), 3rd ed. (Shanghai: Chung-hua shu-chi, 1936), p. 24. Hereafter cited 
as Chiich-wu. 

3 Chiich-wu, pp. 21-22. 
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Biographical Background and Early Thought 


Liang Sou-ming was born at Peking in 1893 into a family with a tradition of 
scholarship and official service. His father, Liang Chi’, never became a chin-shih but 
was a devoted and respected metropolitan official. Liang was a sensitive, delicate, 
and intensely serious youth. With the disapproval of his father (who nevertheless 
counseled his son always to “put his own thoughts first”®), he played an enthusiastic 
but minor part in the Revolution of 1911, and suffered what must have been very 
nearly a nervous breakdown when its failure became undeniable in 1913. For the next 
four years he isolated himself with the study of Buddhism—another area in which 
father and son disagreed. Just as Liang was recovering from this soul-searching period 
and had accepted an appointment to Peking University as lecturer in Indian and 
Buddhist philosophy, his father, unable to reconcile himself to a China so rapidly 
changing, drowned himself in the waters of Ching-yeh Lake on the outskirts of 
Peking. This was an important factor in Liang’s turn to “traditionalistic” solutions 
for China’s problems. 

Liang remained at Peita—a controversial Confucianist in the intellectual storm 
center of the nation until 1924. Resigning because he wished to put to practice his own 
pedagogical theories, which stressed the community of student and teacher in moral 
as well as in more conventional education, he became principal of a middle school in 
Ts‘ao-chou’ (Shantung). Here he hoped later to found Ch‘ii-fu* University in memory 
of Confucius’ birthplace. The scheme soon foundered and Liang returned to Peking, 
again withdrawing and searching for a new Weltanschauung which he could apply— 
for with Liang, thought and action have always been consciously and conscientiously 
bound together. From 1925 through 1927, surrounded by a small group of students, 
Liang struggled to find himself. At length, after seeing the reaction of some of his 
younger students to communism and watching the course of the Northern Expedi- 
tion, in a sudden and dramatic insight, Liang resolved his doubts and uncertainties: 


What did I realize? Actually, I didn’t realize anything particularly new and fresh. I merely 
swept away the clouds of doubt, and penetrated to open and straight-forward self-conf- 
dence. . . . What did I repudiate? I repudiated the entire Western bag of tricks, and was 
not again to be tainted. What did I believe in? I believed in our own way of setting up our 
country and was not again to be intimidated. . . . But it really wasn’t until the Communist 
Party enlightened me, to the final and ultimate point, that I understood all about West- 
erners and their whole bag of tricks; afterward came the sudden realization, and then a 
deep sigh that the Western bag of tricks, in truth, could not suitably be used.® 


Thereafter, Liang worked for a time in the administration of Li Chi-shen* as head 
of the Kwangtung-Kwangsi Reconstruction Committee (mid-1928 to early 1930), 
made an extensive trip in this capacity through the major reconstruction projects in 
China (February 1929 to early 1930), and then resigned to join Peng T‘ing-yii’ and 
Liang Chung-hua’ in the establishment of the Honan Village Government College.’ 
This project, under the aegis of the governor, General Han Fu-chii*, soon collapsed 
when the general was transferred to Shantung. Han, however, invited those who had 





# Liang Chi has a short biography in Ch‘ing Shih Kao [Draft History of the Ch'ing Dynasty], 501.20b- 
21a. The family’s place of registry was Kweilin, Kwangtung, but they resided permanently in Peking. 

5 Chao-hua [Morning Talks} (Tsou-p‘ing: Hsiang-ts‘un shu-tien, 1937), p. 76. 

6 Chiich-wu, pp. 12-13. 

7 Liang was editor of the society’s journal, Ts‘un-chih ytieh-k‘an [Village Government Monthly]. 
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been associated with the college to found a similar organization in Shantung.® This, 
then, was the background of the Shantung Rural Reconstruction Research Institute 
(Shantung hsiang-ts‘un chien-she yen-chiu yuan), and of Liang’s earlier life. 

We can here only indicate briefly such elements of what might be called Liang’s 
prereconstruction thought as are most relevant to our study. The question, posed by 
Liang for solution, was whether or not Chinese culture had any survival value—and, 
since Liang consistently thought in universalistic terms, whether or not its guiding 
spirit could inspire a world culture.? On the one hand, Liang had been powerfully 
motivated and influenced by Buddhism, particularly of the wei-shih or “Mind Only” 
variety, and by a kind of intuitionalism and reliance on benevolence (jen) which he 
traced to Confucius, Mencius, and Wang Yang-ming. On the other hand, Liang was 
influenced by his reading of Western philosophy, especially Bergson, Russell, and 
Dewey. 

These influences, together with Liang’s own original cast of mind, led to a phi- 
losophy which was at once an explanation of life and culture, and a dialectic of 
cultural process. For Liang, the fundamental reality and the basis of all life lay with 
the will which acts upon its physical environment so as to solve the pleasure-pain 
problems which confront the individual. Thus Liang denied deterministic arguments 
and affirmed that the individual, in effect, molded his physical and social environment 
by his attitude toward it; specific events, shih, were ultimately shaped by the will- 
animated mind, not imposed by mechanistic forces.’® This will was manifested col- 
lectively as well as individually: the collective will, as reflected in the accumulated 
problem-solving behavior of a people, produced the complex we call culture. Different 
cultures were the result of different directions which the collective will might take: 
“The basis of life is in the will, and culture is no more than a way of life; thus, that 
differences between cultures arise from differences of the will is quite clear.”™ 

Though these differences were real, culture was not static but governed by changes 
in the culture-producing will (Liang is least clear and least consistent in describing 
how this has taken place, or is to take place). In viewing the various civilizations of 
the world, Liang identified three directions which the cultural will might take and 
which resulted in three quite different civilizations. The first was an aggressive will 
which sought the satisfaction of its desires by the alteration of the objective environ- 
ment, the “attitude of struggle.” The second was the will which sought the satisfac- 
tion of desire not by altering the environment but in adjusting to it, thereby remov- 
ing the conflict between the individual and his environment by a process of 
harmonization. The third was the retrogressive will which recognized the futility of 
both the phenomenon of desire and the search for any sort of satisfaction and thus 
sought, by escape from the world, to escape from the demands of both. He then 
equated the first attitude with modern Western culture, the second with Chinese 
culture, and the third with Indian culture.’? In some contexts, Liang wrote as though 
these cultural attitudes might be changed, so to speak, at will. This was the case in 





8 Peng remained in Honan where he was later assassinated. Along with Liang Sou-ming and Liang 
Chung-hua, others who went to Shantung were Wang I-k‘o‘, Ch‘en Ya-san’, Yii Yii-chi*, and Wang 
P‘ing-ch‘eng’. 

® Tung-Hsi, pp. 3-4. 

10 Tung-Hsi, pp. 48-49. 

11 Tung-Hsi, p. 54. 

12 Tung-Hsi, pp. 53-54. 
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his description of changes which had taken place in the past: the discard of the atti- 
tude of struggle by China and India, the positive Greek spirit submerged by Christi- 
anity’s retrogressive will, and its eventual re-emergence during and after the Renais- 
sance. But his conclusions were based on the view that these attitudes represented 
stages in human development. The first attitude would be held until it became 
apparent that it could not solve the problems which faced it; then a shift to the 
second attitude would take place; finally a transition to the third attitude would occur. 

Liang acknowledged the present supremacy of Western culture but claimed that 
a shift to a Chinese-type culture was incipient. In the distant future, he foresaw a 
world culture motivated by Indian attitudes. The characteristic attitude of Chinese 
culture was a kind of intuitive humanism. Liang maintained that the intuitional, 
as opposed to an abstract or dogmatic, response to human problems was precisely that 
advocated by both Confucius and Mencius (especially in the latter’s concept of jen). 
He specifically denied fixed principles as a part of Confucius’ own thought, for he 
believed that all fixed principles, being derived from the intellect alone and mechani- 
cally applied, violated the intuitional response.’* It was on this basis, as well as in 
temperament, that Liang committed himself to the unity of thought and action. In 
order to solve a problem it was necessary to be involved in it, to put oneself in such a 
position that the intuition could be moved."* 

The progression of change in attitude in the West, in so far as it had already taken 
place, was, he felt, as follows: from rational science to experimental science, to a 
science and philosophy based on the theory of evolution, i.e., from the physical sci- 
ences to the study of living things, life itself, and man. Of the thinkers Liang believed 
representative of this change, he mentioned Nietzsche, William James, Dewey, 
Eucken, Kropotkin, and Bergson.?* 

Thus Liang, in a tortuous argument, affirmed that Chinese culture (or, rather, the 
will underlying Chinese culture, since the actual institutions of the future might 
bear scant resemblance to existing ones) was not only to survive but to be universally 
accepted. Such existing Western cultural elements as were, or could be made to be, 
consistent with this spirit would be retained. Manifestations of the retrogressive will 
were to be purged, not as bad, but as untimely. 

The characteristics of this thought which we wish to stress particularly are its 
universalism (the denial of permanent cultural diversity), its humanitarian anti- 
intellectualism (intuition as the guiding force of Confucian and Chinese culture), 
and its theory of cultural cliange. It was this theory, applied to education, which Liang 
had unsuccessfully attempted to apply when he resigned from Peking University. 


Reconstruction Thought 


When we compare the system sketched above with Liang’s approach to rural 
reconstruction, and with his post-1927 thought generally, a number of instructive 
changes can be seen. One mind is clearly behind both, and much carries over. Yet 
there has been a change in the function, and hence in the content of his thought. 
The earlier prediction, that Western culture was to become more Chinese, had not 





138 Tung-Hsi, pp. 123-124. 

14 Tung-Hsi, p. 189. 

15 Tung-Hsi, p. 176. It is a measure of how far Liang had recast Confucianism when he said that 
Kropotkin was near to Confucius in his view of man (p. 185). 
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been realized. On the contrary, Liang’s work based upon this premise had ended in 
failure, and, with the growth of communism and the (to Liang) now equally non- 
Chinese KMT, precisely the reverse seemed to be occurring. 

We have seen that it was, somehow, the activities of the CCP that dissolved the 
doubts which had surrounded him since 1924, leaving him once more confident and 
ready for action. Far from being persuaded by communism, he now saw his own 
work as a vitally important alternative to it. Communism, because it was the logical 
outcome of Western socio-economic development, disqualified all Western solutions. 
Earlier, Liang had seen the three different cultures participating in a grand dialectic 
of his own formulation; now he marked China off from the West to save her from 
a dialectic not of his own making, and which was unacceptable to him. 

Liang made this shift in a number of ways. One was simply to change the setting 
from an academic environment to the countryside. But more important were two 
other changes: the abandonment of the idea of progression through cultural types, 
and a redefinition of the Chinese spirit. Liang continued to insist on the difference 
between China and the West, but he was significantly silent on the question of 
cultural change: “[ Earlier] I explained that the differences between the three cultures 
. . . lay in the individual differences of their attitudes toward life. . . . About this, 
which I recognized ten years ago, I have not changed; the more time goes by, the 
more profound it becomes.”?® If the West was shown to be permanently different 
from China, Western solutions were a priori disallowed, whatever temporary success 
they might seem to enjoy in China and however valid they might be for the West. 
Liang did not have to disprove them on their own grounds: he could accept the 
Marxist analysis for the West and even give democratic political institutions a measure 
of praise.’* 

Liang arrived at a new concept of the inherent difference between the West and 
China: “China’s racial spirit, according to my understanding, simply consists of 
human reason. . . . If the Chinese have anything at all to offer, then it is the early 
recognition of what it is that makes man man. ... The Chinese racial spirit is, from 
start to finish, the manifestation of reason.”'* He admitted that he “had not yet dis- 
covered the phrase ‘racial spirit’ at the time I delivered the lectures on the cultures of 
East and West. It was only later that this was recognized.”’* Liang did not claim 
that only the Chinese were rational—this was a universal characteristic of man; he 
did affirm that in China alone reason had not been obscured by society. It was 
the recognition of this spirit by Confucius that set China permanently apart from the 
West.” Liang felt that the development of reason had been made possible by the 
absence of factors demanding and enforcing a high degree of rigid mass action and 
uniformity of thought, such as class struggle, institutional and dogmatic religion, and 





16 Chiich-wu, p. 47. 

17 For example, Chung-kuo chih ti-fang tzu-chih wen-ti [Problems of Local Self-Government in 
China) (Tsou-p‘ing: Hsiang-ts‘un shu-tien, 1935), p. 60. Hereafter cited as Wen-fi, See also Hu Ch‘iu- 
yuan™, Chung-kuo wen-hua chih ch'ien-t'u [The Future of Chinese Culture] (Hong Kong: Tzu-yu shih- 
chieh ch‘u-pan she, n.d.), p. 55. 

18 “Ching-shen t‘ao-lien yao-chih” [“Essentials of Spiritual Refinement’], in Liang Sou-ming chiao-yii 
lun-wen chi [The Collected Essays of Liang Sou-ming on Education], 3rd ed., ed. T‘ang Hsien-chih” 
(Shanghai: K‘ai-ming shu-tien, 1946), p. 92. Hereafter cited as Chiao-yii. 

19 Chiao-yti, p. 82. 

20 Liang thought it “remarkable” that such an advanced view should have emerged so early. 
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the kind of competition characteristic of small national states fighting for survival.?* 

We miss the point of this seemingly vague and unsatisfactory concept in Liang’s 
thought if we fail to see how it operates. The view of China as forever different from 
the West eliminated communism and democracy as solutions. But Liang felt it neces- 
sary to adopt, with some modifications, the science of the West and certain non- 
Chinese forms of social organization and educational theory. To have rigorously 
maintained Sino-Western differences would have meant that these, like communism 
and democracy, could not have been used. The tension was relieved, however, by 
making reason the criterion of Chineseness. Here Liang had a principle of selection 
which, by definition, could not be violated.** He could select whatever he felt was 
valuable, i.e., rational, in Western or in Chinese thought, and dismiss the rest, without 
being un-Chinese: “If one does not divorce oneself from the facts of Chinese life, if 
one recognizes one’s Chineseness, then the solution cannot but be Chinese and cultural 
problems need not separately be dealt with.”** The quotation suggests how far Liang 
had come since the early 1920’s when his concern was precisely with cultural problems. 

Liang had come a long way. But the changes in his thought were by no means 
the repudiation of all that had gone before.”* One illustration of this is to be found in 
the fact that at all times he saw China as somehow different from the West. Many 
likenesses also exist between Liang’s early concept of intuition and his later concept 
of reason, most notably that both were based on benevolence (jen). Both also made 
the Mencian assumption of human goodness, and both denied dogmatism and were 
mystical as well as moral ideas. Liang was still convinced, perhaps more than ever, 
that it was absolutely necessary to immerse oneself in real problems, and that recom- 
mending theories from the sidelines was both futile and stultifying. More than most, 
Liang believed that society was amenable to voluntary and conscious control by the 
individual. It is probably this, as much as anything, which gives so much of his 
work an air of misty idealism. Lastly, in both these phases of his thought, Liang 
traced much of what he felt was valuable to the great names of the Confucian tradi- 
tion, and he continued to place heavy emphasis on the elements of that tradition 
which were conducive to harmony in human relationships.”® 





21 See, for example, Wen-fi, pp. 36-38. This is in flat contradiction to the hydraulic theory of Chinese 
society which Liang does not mention. 

22 Hsiang-ts'un chien-she li-lun [The Theory of Rural Reconstruction] (Tsou-p‘ing: Hsiang-ts‘un shu- 
tien, 1937), p. 175. Hereafter cited as Li-lun. It is hardly necessary to say that this resolution did not solve 
all problems, If rationality is the criterion for acceptance, irrationality is implied as the criterion for rejec- 
tion, not essential difference. But this would have placed all solutions on the same footing. There is some 
uncertain evidence in his later writings (esp. Li-lun) to suggest that Liang was aware of this problem, but 
I have nowhere seen him come face to face with it. These and other questions could probably be answered 
if Liang’s last major work could be consulted. Entitled Chung-kuo wen-hua yao-i [Essentials of Chinese 
Culture), it was published in Chungking in a small edition about the time the Communists crossed the 
Yangtze. So far as I now know, it is unavailable outside the mainland. 

23 Chiao-yii, p. 90. Liang also realized that this exempted him from the fallacies of the r19th-century 
ti-yung synthesis in which certain elements of Western culture, such as industrial and military technology, 
were to be grafted onto traditional Chinese cuiture (however defined). Understanding that essence and 
function are two sides of the same coin, and knowing the function he wanted, Liang made the appropriate 
definition of essence. 

24 The similarities were real and extensive enough to have persuaded some scholars that no significant 
change took place. A typical statement of this view is found in Ts‘ai Shang-ssu®, Chung-kuo ch‘uan-t' ung 
ssu-hsiang p'i-p'an pu-pien. [Supplement to the Criticism of Chinese Traditional Thought], 2nd ed. 
(Shanghai: T‘ang-ti ch‘u-fa she, 1950), 101 pp. 

25In this regard we may note that although Liang is generally viewed as a traditionalist, he himself 
did not think the label appropriate. The fact that he had initially been attracted to Western thought and to 
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It is in this setting that we may view Liang’s analysis of Chinese society and its 
problems, his specific rejection of communism and democracy, and his positive pro- 
gram of reconstruction. It was for Liang a primary fact that China was an agrarian 
country characterized by freedom of land tenure and by a multitude of relatively 
autonomous and self-sufficient villages.?* In this way it was unlike the West, where 
the rural economy had been integrated into and was only one part of a complex larger 
national economy. Partly because of this loose homogeneity, partly because of free 
land tenure, and partly because of the nature of the imperial-bureaucratic state, 
Chinese society was also classless. Years later, under the Communists, he still held 
this view: “I have always described the special characteristics of Chinese society since 
the days of Ch‘in and Han with the words: ‘[Chinese] society is built on the founda- 
tions of ethical principles, while the people are differentiated by the various callings 
they pursue.’ Under this special situation, the anti-thesis between opposed classes was 
covered up, moderated, and scattered.”?? In other words, Chinese society, after the 
feudal period, was essentially free and mobile; there was nothing to prevent any indi- 
vidual from becoming a scholar, farmer, artisan, or merchant. The scholar upheld 
reason; the other three accepted his leadership and produced for him.?* 

Into this viable culture, Western influences were forcibly intruded. The operation 
of these influences upon China, Liang believed, was responsible for the problems 
China faced; unlike the West, China had not internally generated insoluble conflicts. 
Liang described the influences as (1) attack and exploitation, which stimulated 
demands for internal changes necessary to meet force with force; (2) new ideas and 
theories, which led to a critical re-examination of the Chinese past; and (3) a certain 
amount of westernization, especially in the coastal cities.?* At every step, it was the 
countryside which paid in increased economic, political, and social derangement. Such 
problems as warlord armies, corrupt bureaucrats, and oppressive gentry were the 
result. In so far as this had happened, it was because adverse circumstances had 
blanked out in many the self-conscious realization of their own rational moral 
natures, so enabling them to take advantage of those more vulnerable than them- 
selves.*° Evil thus resulted from conditions not in accord with reason, such as govern- 
ment based on military strength, and divisive economic competition.** Removal of 
the conditions implied solution of the problems; a class analysis struck at symptoms 
while exacerbating their causes. 

Particularly pernicious, in Liang’s view, was the growth of westernized cities. Not 
only did their profit come at the expense of the rural areas, but they drew the intel- 
lectuals away from the country, thus depriving the real China of its natural leaders. 





Buddhism and only later found his way back to the Confucian tradition meant to him that he had 
accepted “traditional” elements on their merits, not simply because they were a part of his past. His pro- 
gram of reconstruction would “send forth new shoots from an old root,” but he considered tradition for 
its own sake “a dead thing.” 

26 Chiich-wu, pp. 331-341, and Hsiang-ts‘un chien-she ta-i [Main Ideas of Rural Reconstruction] 
(Tsou-p‘ing: Hsiang-ts‘un shu-tien, 1936), pp. 8-9. 

27 “Changes I Have Undergone in the Last Two Years,” trans. from Kuang-ming jih-pao, Nov. 2, 
1951, in “The Case of Liang Shu-ming,” Current Background, No. 185 (Hong Kong: American Consu- 
late-General, June 16, 1952), 8. Hereafter cited as “Changes.” 

28 Ts-lun, p. 43. 

29 Chiich-wu, p. 209. 
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With neither leadership nor organization, the immense latent strength of the country- 
side remained untapped.** This division between the city and the country was, in 
fact, the only cleavage which Liang explicitly recognized in Chinese society. 

It should not now be hard to see how Liang posed his specific arguments for the 
rejection of communism and democracy. Since China was classless and fragmented, 
the entire Marxist argument was undercut: no classes to revolt against, no class upon 
which to base a revolution. Revolution, Liang argued, was an “explosion of internal 
forces,”** the overthrow within a country of an order which existed there; hence an 
armed anti-imperialist struggle was not revolution but war.** China’s problems had 
been introduced from the outside, and Liang agreed that foreigners had to go, but he 
believed that a military attempt to expel them was both unrealistic and in his sense 
irrational. 

Liang pointed out the failure of the CCP to found its following on the industrial 
proletariat, and quoted Ch‘en Tu-hsiu on the immaturity of the “colonial and semi- 
colonial classes.”** Liang felt that the peasants offered the Communists no better 
prospects, since the pattern of land tenure militated against the concept of an agrarian 
proletariat;*® he also cited the hoary Marxist dictum on the political dullness of 
peasants. Liang both warned the Communists that they could not succeed and cau- 
tioned China’s rural masses that communism could not bring them what they wanted. 
He pointed out in some detail the misery which attended Russian attempts to solve 
rural problems.** Furthermore, Liang viewed the CCP not as the representatives of a 
theory but as seekers after power, using theory to rationalize their search.** Occa- 
sionally he felt something akin to pity for those on the “fatal road” of communism, 
unaware that they were doing hurt both to themselves and to China: “Manifestly 
they cause struggle among the people in society, yet they do not want to bear this 


name; manifestly they cannot make a positive advance to strike against the foreigner, 
yet they brandish this name. Though they do not intentionally delude others . . . 


oe 


they delude themselves.”** Therefore, he summed up, “ ‘racial self-salvation’ is neither 
a struggle against foreigners nor a struggle among internal classes, but means cultural 
reconstruction and social progress. Only thus can China’s problems be solved.” *° 
There can be no question whatsoever of Liang’s anti-communist position during 
the 1930's, but the clash resounds more loudly on some levels than on others. He 
believed that the CCP was drawing strength from the recognition of certain basic 
facts: (1) that the new China must be created through the leadership of those intel- 
lectuals, especially younger intellectuals, who have a clear understanding of what 
must be done; (2) that proper organization of both leaders and followers is essential; 
(3) that economic problems underlie political problems; and (4) that any solution 
must eradicate imperialism from China.** All of these were also integral parts of 
Liang’s own program. In addition, Liang felt that the Communists were making 
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capital out of the undeniable need for a peasant movement: “In China today, a 
peasant movement is a necessity, so that anyone who disregards peasant movements 
does not recognize the needs of the moment. If we wish to eliminate the Communist 
peasant movement, we must have an alternate movement to put in its place. Our 
rural organization . . . is a movement which is on the right track and can replace the 
Communist Party.”* One is uncertain whether to credit these similarities to inde- 
pendent convergence or to direct influence. Perhaps there is an element here of what 
Laswell has called “restriction by partial incorporation.” 

The same kinds of arguments were used to demonstrate the inapplicability of 
democracy, which Liang felt had had a fair trial in China and had failed. It had failed 
because it did not have the support of the bulk of the people. He noted sardonically 
that about forty thousand Chinese had favored it, leaving some “399,960,000 people 
who were not of this frame of mind.”* Liang also cited illiteracy, poverty, and the 
absence of industry and commerce necessary to provide the broad-based middle-class 
support essential to the operation of democratic political institutions. In his analysis, 
democracy had grown out of an essentially Marxist conflict between the governing 
and the governed classes. This conflict had given rise to Western concepts of indi- 
vidual freedom, a representative government of checks and balances, and abstract 
legal codes.** Suitable perhaps for the West, it was both unintelligible and inappropri- 
ate for China. 

Having cleared away what Liang considered the debris of a century of Western 
influence, we may turn at last to his concrete program of reconstruction. He diagnosed 
China’s most serious internal problem as inability to organize properly. China was a 
rope of sand. This condition could be, and was, seen as the outgrowth of the condi- 
tions which had enabled China to become “rational.”*® But social organization, like 
anything else, could be rational; its absence was both unfortunate and unnecessary. 
This explained China’s defeat by the West: “China’s past political life was one of 
folded hands, nonaction, indulgence, negativism. Her economic life was one of self- 
sufficiency, without mutual interrelationships. Her social customs were contrary to 
corporate, common activity. All of these conditions came together to form China’s 
diffuse social nature. . . . During the last century, Western culture has triumphed 
through its organizing ability; the Chinese people have been defeated by their lax 
weakness.” *® Liang insisted that the rectification of these conditions lay not in the 
imposition by fiat of an elaborately worked-out scheme but in the organic growth, 
from the bottom up, of a natural structure responsive to real needs and based on the 
living society. The cells of this structure were small organizations (a marketing co-op, 
for example), functionally specialized, yet integrated in their movement toward the 
goal of a new and vigorous China. The individual found his place in, and was served 
by, the organizations to which he belonged, while the various organizations were 
interwoven to form the body politic. 

This kind of organization was possible only if society operated as a whole: Liang 
used the broad and neutral term “rural people” (Astang-hsia jen), refusing to recog- 
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nize the loaded terms of the communist lexicon. Perhaps even more important was 
the reintegration of the urbanized intellectuals and the youth with the peasant 
masses: he compared the reconstruction movement to a giant whose trunk and limbs 
were the peasants and whose eyes, mouth, and brains were the intellectuals.** He 
categorically denied that the intellectual could help China apart from the masses 
who were China. This was an attempt to give the intelligentsia a position of leader- 
ship increasingly denied them by the KMT. 

Liang felt sure that it was only in this way that China could solve her external as 
well as internal problems—and solve them without recourse to the military force 
which he abjured with the vehemence of a Gandhi. At the time of the Japanese 
detachment of Manchuria in 1931, Liang referred to Gandhi’s opposition to Great 
Britain as an example for China: “India is without military power, and while Britain 
has military power, she cannot use it in dealing with India. . .. Under these circum- 
stances, Gandhi is able to guide them [the Indian people] in opposition to the great 
armed might of Britain because he has been able to develop their reason, guide their 
organization, and lead their common effort against the foreigner. . . . If we were 
organized and could work together . . . others would not and could not oppress us.” ** 
And later, in June 1937, Liang wrote in a similar vein, “Our rural work is what con- 
stitutes resistance; the rescue of China from her peril cannot be accomplished unless 
we undertake rural reconstruction.” *® 

In the process of rebuilding Chinese society, Liang assigned a dominant role to 
education. “Our object,” he once remarked, “is to transform society into a school.”*° 
Like John Dewey, by whom he was profoundly influenced,®’ Liang saw education 
as far more than the teaching of the young, or even the adult. In settled times, it was 
the agency whereby society became consciously aware of itself and sought to advance; 
in changing times, the job of education was “initially to put an end, so far as possible, 
to violence, and then to complete, so far as possible, the work of reconstruction.”** 
It was the specific duty of education to inculcate “racial self-consciousness,” i.e., the 
affirmation of China’s racial spirit, and the enthusiastic participation in the recon- 
struction program based upon it. Apart from substantive education, stress was laid on 
history, literature, Confucian ethics, and family morality, patterned as of old by the 
ceremonies which Liang believed had a mystical power to carry the individual beyond 
himself to a unity with all life.** 

Dewey had wide influence upon Liang, but it was not only from this quarter that 
he drew non-Chinese examples. The Danish educational and co-operative movement, 
he felt, had many lessons for China. In fact, “the significance of our spiritual refine- 
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ment occurred to me in connection with the study of Danish education.”** Liang 
spoke glowingly of Nikolai Grundtvig (1783-1872), a stormy Danish poet, statesman, 
and divine. His vigorous espousal of a theology of the “living word,” his patriotism, 
and his rehabilitation of Norse and Icelandic sagas as a source of national inspiration 
all exercised a strong influence in the founding of the popular folk high schools and 
adult education. To these schools, in turn, goes much of the credit for the success of 
the Danish co-operative movement. It is hard to conceive anything better calculated 
to attract the attention of Liang Sou-ming. 

With education providing guidance and inspiration, Liang thus turned to the 
co-operative form of organization for an eventual solution to both economic and 
political problems; that is, he saw the ideal function of government as permissive 
rather than coercive, and he felt that co-operative management of the economy would 
result in policies which best reflected the interest of the individual and the society: 
“With small-scale co-operative organizations joined to form large-scale co-operative 
federations, we can provide society with a general economic plan according to con- 
sumption and production, omitting the objective of profit. This is precisely to have 
an aspect of government grow out of the movement of co-operatives into the field 
of economics. The unification of politics and economics must take place like this in a 
natural way.”*® 

In industry, Liang proposed that raw materials be supplied by producer co-ops, 
and that fabrication take place in local factories regulated and managed by the local 
self-government agencies. He stated that “the peasant can also be a factory hand.”*? 
In agriculture, co-operatives were also prescribed, with marketing and credit co-ops 
being most important. In considering the problem of land ownership, he noted that 
historically there had been little success with experiments seeking either to limit or to 
abolish private holdings. He did not believe circumstances were any more propitious 
at present. He spoke of the co-operative regulation of private property as a middle 
road between a completely private and a completely public economy: “The new 
society, being ethically grounded and co-operatively organized, will not fall to the 
extremes of an individual base or of a social base. An equality will be achieved between 
the body politic and the components which comprise it . .. a harmony will be achieved 
between the individual and society.”** 

As we have seen, leadership in education, self-government, and the co-operatives 
was to be vested initially in the intellectuals. Through the various organizations, how- 
ever, the peasants were to be given a voice in matters which concerned them, and as 

J education did its work, they would be able to play an increasingly important role. In 
this way, a new China would be built in intimate contact with the society it was to 
serve. In the meantime, it was essential that higher levels of government provide 

co-ordination and support, leaving most of the actual functions of government to the 
lowest level able to provide them. Particularly important was that it be understood 
by the central government that it was not the ultimate repository of power. Liang 
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feared that several decades of disorder had equated political and military strength, 
so that any centrally directed program would necessarily rest its authority on force.™ 
Thus the work in Shantung was on a small scale not only because of limited resources 
but because of theoretical necessity; it was not an experimental microcosm; it was the 
first step in a process which was to grow until it covered all of China. 

For his ambitious program, Liang set high individual and corporate standards: 
“It is necessary that public and private be equivalent, so that zealousness in the public 
interest is identical with privately planned advantage.”® And, “We must understand 


that if our work has no influence upon the overall status of China, then it is mean- 
ingless.”** 


The Shantung Rural Reconstruction Research Institute 


It has already been seen that the Research Institute (R1) was a continuation of the 
work done in Honan with the support of Han Fu-chii. The RI was founded in June 
1931 at Tsou (Chou)-p‘ing®. At first the RI acted as adviser to the Asien administra- 
tion, but in 1933 (after the National Conference of Internal Administrations)™ the 
RI’s Demonstration Department and the Asien administration were merged, and a 
second district, Ho-tse*, was also placed under RI jurisdiction. The Institute was 
eventually to serve the entire province, but initially it was to invest most of its efforts 
in Tsou-p‘ing and the other nineteen Asien of the old Tsinan circuit (and after 1933, 
in Ho-tse and the Tsining circuit).°* The RI was directly responsible to the provincial 
government, but it enjoyed wide latitude of action. Money was budgeted to the RI 
from the provincial treasury with an o¢casional RI petition for special funds. Starting 
in 1934, both Asien were allowed to hold back 30 per cent of local revenue for recon- 
struction.®* 

There were three main departments in the RI: Research, Training, and Demon- 
stration. There were also an administrative section and a number of afhliated organi- 
zations such as the farm, hospital, and library. Liang Chung-hua was the first presi- 
dent of the RI, with Liang Sou-ming as head of the Research Department; these 
positions were reversed in 1933. The Research Department was the policy-making 
body. Its tasks were to investigate conditions in Shantung, to work out specific plans 
for reconstruction, and to provide over-all guidance and material support. The de- 
partment was composed, aside from the permanent staff, of students who spent two 
years in an in-training status. These students were required to be college graduates, 
and it was preferred, though not essential, that they be natives of Shantung. The 
majority of the graduates remained in the department in order that it might expand 
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its operations and provide better support. The remainder acted as field representatives 
for the department. Classes were small, running between ten and twenty. Here were 
the intellectuals who were to guide the rural movement. 

The Training Department was charged with providing rural workers in sufficient 
numbers and with sufficient understanding to take on the actual work of reconstruc- 
tion. They were to act as cadres for local instruction and organization. The depart- 
ment maintained two types of schools: a normal school for those going into education 
and a general training school. Entrance requirements were as follows: “(1) The ap- 
plicants must come from established rural families who for generations have lived in 
the villages. (2) They must have received a junior middle-school education. (3) They 
must be between the ages of twenty to twenty-five.”® By 1935, each of the 107 Asien 
in Shantung claimed one or more graduates of the Training Department, with the 
Tsinan-Tsining districts having at least eight. In addition to more conventional 
course material, emphasis was placed upon the “inspirational talks” which aimed at 
the “formation of a positive, hopeful outlook, a creative spirit, the habit of enduring 
hardships, and at learning to live together.”®* Here was the youth Liang thought so 
important; the inspirational talk, extensively used, was one of the techniques for 
promoting the self-conscious realization of China’s rational spirit. 

The work of local self-government and social reform was carried out, until 1933, 
around centers called “Peasant Schools” (Astang-nung hstich-hsiao), which represented 
Liang’s first attempt to combine government, economics, and social reform under the 
guidance of education. These schools, founded mainly in Tsou-p‘ing, sought to edu- 
cate the adult peasant, thus supplementing existing schools. In as many key areas as 
possible, RI representatives contacted local leaders, asking them to lend their prestige 
and financial support to the school. Once this support had been won, the school was 
organized with the local leaders on the school board and an RI appointee as principal. 
The faculty was composed of teachers already in the local schools who had been given 
a short course in the essentials of the movement, and of graduates of the RI normal 
school. Liang spoke of the Peasant Schools as the “vanguard of the movement,” and 
compared the RI to the staff and logistics force.°* The schools had both a fixed and a 
free curriculum. The former included basic facts of history and Chinese culture, and 
the ubiquitous “spiritual discussion.” The free curriculum was set according to the 
needs of the area which the school served. Adult classes did most of their work in the 
evenings and during the slack season. The ninety-one Peasant Schools set up in the 
first two years of operations were also the foci for the many clubs and co-ops which 
had been formed. 

By 1933, however, it was felt that too much of a burden had been put upon the 
lowest levels, and that not enough support had been forthcoming from the top. Thus, 
when the Asien administration was merged with the RI, there was a concurrent re- 
organization. Tsou-p‘ing was divided into fourteen Astang, or rural subdistricts, which 
were in turn divided into 366 ts‘un, or village districts. This became a new structure 
for administrative and economic, as well as educational, services. This reorganization 
was applied only in Tsou-p‘ing; in Ho-tse, continuing problems of civil unrest and 
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the serious flood of 1934 made it necessary to continue a type of Peasant School ad- 
ministered and staffed directly by the RI. Practically, however, lack of funds and 
natural calamities (floods in 1934 and 1936, drought in 1935) limited the number of 
village and subdistrict schools (ts‘un-hsiieh, hsiang-hsiieh) which could be established. 
The number was still further limited because it was felt that the Peasant Schools had 
not been sufficiently effective, and quality was stressed rather than quantity. By 1935, 
there were only twenty-eight village schools with a total enrollment of 2,837.° 

The co-operative societies, directly related to the schools, were organized at the 
local level and co-ordinated by the RI. As these societies matured, Institute direction 
was gradually withdrawn. Most important were the credit and marketing societies, 
although there were many others in fields as diverse as forestry, grain storage, and 
beekeeping. In the first four months of 1936, the forty-eight credit societies in Tsou- 
p‘ing lent a total of Ch$13,848. In view of the need of the farmer for small amounts 
of credit at regular intervals, such societies probably found their services welcome. 
Of the commodity societies, the cotton marketing association was most successful. 
With the introduction by the RI of an improved long-fiber cotton, this became Tsou- 
p‘ing’s primary cash crop. In 1934, before the drought, there were 133 societies (with 
a central office in Tsou-p‘ing city) comprising 2,810 members, which sold almost 
152,000 catties (about 2,000 tons) of cotton outside the district at a gross profit of 
Ch$16,845.88.° The dry year which followed reduced the amount of business done, 
but not the value of paid-up shares, which increased slightly. It is interesting to note 
that virtually all loans contracted by the various societies were arranged by the RI 
with large urban banks, rather than with traditional sources of rural credit: despite 
Liang’s feelings about urban, Western-type capitalism, the RI was obliged to do busi- 
ness with its representatives. 

The “bandit” problem in Ho-tse has already been alluded to, but the responsibility 
of the RI in the field of self-defense went considerably further. The basis of defense 
organization was the Village Union Plan, by which each group of twenty-five fam- 
ilies provided one recruit, together with money for his training and equipment. These 
recruits were then trained by a professional, after which they were organized on 
hsiang or ts‘un (or, in the case of Ho-tse, ch‘ti) levels. They chose their own leaders 
and were responsible for their home areas. A quixotic feature was RI-sponsored 
marksmanship contests patterned after the archery meets of the Chou feudal lords. 
These forces supplemented the provincially organized and supported min-t'uan, or 
people’s militia. When Wang Shao-ch‘ang* was appointed magistrate in Ho-tse in 
1933, he was also put in charge of the Shantung Third Route Min-t‘uan which had 
responsibility for the Tsining circuit.”° Just as the RI was forced to deal with modern 
banks, so was it unable to eliminate or, indeed, materially reduce the obligation to 
maintain military forces (probably at least in part a provincial requirement). 

Together with these fundamental aspects of reconstruction work, there were other 
features worth brief mention. Notable were the agricultural fairs which became an- 
nual postharvest affairs, combining a holiday with instructive exhibits much in the 
way of an American county fair. Many of the exhibits were provided by the success- 
ful Institute farm which also grew food for the RI, provided extension services, and 
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did research into wheat breeding in conjunction with the China International Famine 
Relief Commission and the Agricultural College of the University of Nanking.” A 
public health service and free hospital were established but apparently were not much 
patronized by the people. The RI also tried to eliminate such practices as foot-binding 
and arranged marriages and to improve penal conditions. 

It is difficult to get behind all this information to see the reaction to the program, 
and its effect upon life in Tsou-p‘ing. Some insight is given in the field of water con- 
trol, where the dredging of the district’s main stream, responsible for recurrent and 
sometimes heavy flood damage, was carried out under provincial, not RI, auspices 
after the people had shown reluctance to participate. The RI ran into a similar lack of 
interest in the sinking of wells: it was only with the dry year of 1935, and too late to 
prevent extensive drought damage, that many availed themselves of the aid which 
had much earlier been extended to them.” In education and in the co-operatives, too, 
one wonders, without trying to minimize the accomplishment, how much was ac- 
tually done. The population of Tsou-p‘ing is given as 165,735;"* if we assume that 
each of the 2,837 enrolled in village schools was the head of a family of five who 
passed on what he had learned to his family, only about 8.5 per cent of the population 
was exposed to Liang’s educational program (presumably more were reached by 
other organizations). A similarly discouraging figure is suggested by the operation of 
the cotton-marketing society, where the 1934 gross profit per member averaged just 
about six dollars. We have seen that those enlisted by the Research and Training de- 
partments, and those on local school boards all came from the upper strata of rural 
society. Thus, from a standpoint other than that of Liang Sou-ming, it was often 
argued that his attempt to “amalgamate the local gentry and the common peasants” ** 
preserved the status quo, that his renunciation of any sort of coercion in favor of per- 
suasion and “spiritual self-consciousness” insured it.”® 

The RI continued to function until the Marco Polo Bridge episode and subsequent 
Japanese military operations made further work impossible.** Thus came to an end 
for Liang nearly ten dedicated years in the reconstruction movement. 


Conclusions 


In evaluating the work done in Shantung, Liang himself considered it unsuccess- 
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ful. Not long before the RI was closed, he remarked that “the first thing to be done 
must consist of directing the youth and the intellectuals. In examining this part of 
our work, we are in general quite ashamed.” Somewhat later, in 1938, Liang paid 
a visit to Yenan where he had an interview with Mao Tse-tung. Always ready to 
speak his mind, Liang told Mao, “You failed in Kiangsi because you obliterated pub- 
lic opinion. You have improved your position today because you have striven to win 
public confidence.”** But when Mao asked Liang what problems he had encountered 
in Shantung, Liang was equally candid: 


My first sentence in reply was: “The greatest difficulty I encountered was that the peasants 
preferred inaction to action.” Chairman Mao did not permit me to proceed, and said: “You 
are wrong. The peasants want action. .. .” My own words were not spoken without reason. 
. .. When many works have been carried out to their end, the peasants are struck by the 
good done, but when the tasks were first begun, the peasants generally were fussy over the 
trouble taken and adopted a passive attitude."® 


In 1951, Liang further remarked, “And what happened to my own efforts? The in- 
tellectuals remained intellectuals and the peasants remained peasants. There had been 
efforts to organize them into a single body, but they came to nothing.”*® Further, 
Liang had set very high standards for his movement; he could not pretend that it 
had met them in any significant way, and he was an uncompromising enough thinker 
to draw the unpleasant conclusion. Probably Liang continued to think his theory 
basically sound, but believed it had little hope of getting a fair trial. Yet even this 
must have been cold comfort to a man for whom theory was nothing aside from 
practice. 

Liang had deliberately chosen an extremely difficult middle ground for his move- 
ment, and we must view its failure in the context in which it operated, not as an 
isolated and idealistic project. During the whole of Liang’s career in rural reconstruc- 
tion, the two major contenders for the political, social, and intellectual allegiance of 
China were the KMT and the CCP. It was still possible to maintain an independent 
intellectual position, but if theory was to be put into operation it was necessary some- 
how to find the requisite political and economic resources. Since such resources lay 
predominantly with these contenders, it was to one or the other of these groups that 
most were forced to turn. Each group had its own doctrine, acquiescence in which 
was an essential condition of wholehearted support. Each doctrine provided the ra- 
tionale for the social, economic, and political programs which were sought by their 
champions. 

Since, in the reconstruction movement, theory was irrevocably bound up with 
practice, this condition had a very great effect upon it. Several alternatives were avail- 
able. Some reconstructionists avoided the theoretical problem altogether and worked 
instead on concrete projects such as improved agricultural practice, river conservancy, 
improved administrative procedures, and the like. But a reconstructionist like Liang, 
who could not reconcile himself with Marxism or with KMT doctrine—or with their 
socio-economic corollaries, had to build his theory accordingly and seek support else- 
where. The only possibility for support, if both the KMT and the CCP were rejected, 
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came from those provincial leaders who were non-Communist but still retained a 
certain autonomy from Nanking. It was thus no accident that the most ambitious of 
the independent programs were undertaken under such leaders, in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, in Shensi, and in Shantung. 

Here, as in other aspects of recent Chinese history, it can be argued that forceful 
and intelligent action designed to produce truly effective reconstruction would ulti- 
mately have brought more power to the central government than the old system. This 
may be true, but it must be remembered that, entirely aside from the knotty problem 
of what constitutes “effective reconstruction,” the key word is “ultimately.” In the 
transition, the vitality of the central government would have been weakened if not 
extinguished altogether, and it is not often that a government will take a chance on 
writing what may be its own death warrant. This is particularly true when external 
and internal threats lend some apparent credibility to the argument that this govern- 
ment represents the best possible alternative. These conditions resulted in policies 
which have been described as favoring technological, but not institutional, change.” 

Nevertheless even those projects supported by semi-independent provincial leaders 
were to some extent restricted. Continued operation depended upon continued pro- 
vincial support and upon continued provincial autonomy. Thus theory had to be 
adjusted to the demands of the provincial governor lest he no longer provide the 
necessary backing. We may or may not suppose that men like Han Fu-chii were 
genuinely interested in the well-being of their provinces, but we must assume that 
they were interested in the maintenance of their position and expected that the recon- 
struction which they sponsored would add to their strength. They also had an in- 
terest in a reconstruction theory which provided a rationale for a measure of con- 
tinued autonomy without being so radical as to force Nanking to intervene directly. 

If these conditions represented the political and economic boundaries of the move- 
ment, there were similar social boundaries. By virtue of their noncommunism and 
their renunciation of force, the reconstructionists were obliged to present a program 
which would appeal simultaneously to the mass of the peasantry and to the so-called 
gentry. The latter could always set the pace, secure in the knowledge that they would 
not be pushed into a position they did not want to occupy. Thus when Liang and 
others called for social change which conflicted with vested interests, they were by no 
means masters of the situation. To make matters even worse, problems of reconstruc- 
tion were greatly exacerbated at all levels by forces over which China had scant con- 
trol, notably world depression and continuing Japanese encroachment, including 
massive smuggling designed to disrupt further the Chinese economy. 

I believe that Liang Sou-ming recognized all these problems and was determined 
to contend with, not tamely submit to, them. At times he felt that his program could 
transcend them, but at other times he wrote as though he felt his movement com- 
promised: 


There is no way in which we can avoid falling in with political authority. In the first place, 
to speak honestly, this is simply because the rural movement itself has no funds. If it were 
a violent revolutionary, destructive kind of work we were doing, perhaps it would not be 
necessary to look for current funds because it would be a short-term desperation gamble. 
But what we are now doing is the gradual work of reconstruction which cannot be rushed.®? 
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Thus Liang demanded thorough and basic reconstruction but he denied the 
validity of Marxist-Leninist radicalism. He affirmed that the solutions to China’s 
problems could come from a revitalized China, but he repudiated the Confucianism 
of the KMT. Socially and politically, too, the attractions of the polar opposites pre- 
sented by the KMT and the CCP were strong enough to undercut the appeal of a 
gradualistic, intermediate program. It is probably true that Liang’s program would 
have foundered on purely internal problems which were difficult enough, but when 
the Japanese swept into Shantung, they swept away once and for all whatever prog- 
ress had been made. They also violated one of the most important assumptions upon 
which Liang’s theory was based: the opportunity for long-term, peaceful operation. 
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Okuma Shigenobu and the 1881 
Political Crisis 


JOYCE CHAPMAN LEBRA 


O F major significance both to the political history of the Meiji period and to the 

career of Okuma Shigenobu was the series of events known as the 1881 political 
crisis. This upheaval involved principally the problems of establishing a national par- 
liament or Diet, of selling government colonization properties in Hokkaido, and of 
dismissing Okuma from the government. Although the crisis concerned nearly every- 
one in the government at some point and shook the political world, Okuma was 
more closely connected with these issues than any other single individual in the gov- 
ernment. The crisis presents many problems which are still being debated by Japanese 
historians, and no concensus has emerged. 

The background for these events was provided by an atmosphere of public dis- 
content and agitation for popular rights, a new concept derived from the West. De- 
mands for constitutional government and a national parliament arose both from 
within and outside the government. Many segments of the populace remained dis- 
satisfied with the Restoration Government and the reforms it had effected. Some of 
the samurai dissatisfaction at the loss of their pensions and social prestige had been 
vented in the Korean dispute, the Taiwan expedition, and the Satsuma and Saga re- 
bellions, but much of it remained and was now without military outlets for expres- 
sion. Instead, it was diverted to demands for popular rights and parliamentary gov- 
ernment. 

The Western concepts of liberty and equality met a favorable response among 
anti-government segments of the population. The earliest center of this popular rights 
movement was Tosa, where Itagaki after 1873 organized the local samurai and land- 
owners into the Aikokukété and later the Risshisha, which disseminated liberalism of 
the French school. The Aikokukété presented the government with a demand for a 
popularly elected legislature and “universal rights,” signed in January 1874 by Itagaki 
and others. Kido refused to sign on the ground that it was too radical.’ 

These groups reformed in 1878 at Osaka as the Aikokusha and in 1880 as the 
Kokkai Kisei Démeikai (Association for Petitioning for a National Assembly). 
Leadership was assumed by Kataoka Kenkichi and Kono Hironaka, and the Asso- 
ciation attempted to memorialize the Emperor through the Dajokan for the opening 
of a parliament. The Dajékan, however, rejected the memorial on the grounds that it 
was not empowered to accept popular petitions. 
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At the same time the government countered with the promulgation of repressive 
legislation. The Public Meeting Law was designed to control political associations by 
restricting meetings, and the Newspaper Law of 1875 and the Libel Ordinance of 
1877 provided for jailing newspaper editors who expressed popular aspirations.” These 
laws, however, contrary to the government’s expectations, served to channel discon- 
tent more markedly into the burgeoning press, which maintained through much of 
the Meiji period its distinctive flavor of opposition to the government. 

Nevertheless, within the government some type of legislative body had been fore- 
shadowed in the Emperor’s Charter Oath of Five Articles of March 14, 1868, which 
had decreed that, “Deliberative assemblies shall be organized, and administrative af- 
fairs shall be decided by public opinion.” As early as 1872 the government had taken 
cognizance of the need for information on constitutional government when the 
Dajokan ordered the Sa-in to investigate the procedure for establishing a national 
parliament. Osatake Takeshi enumerates nineteen different constitutional drafts 
which appeared, some drawn up within the government and some drafted by pri- 
vate individuals, groups, or newspapers, beginning with Kido’s memorial to the 
Sei-in in 1873.3 

At the Osaka Conference of 1875, the government had pledged its adherence in 
principle to the gradual development of constitutional government in Japan. As a 
further step toward constitutional government, the Emperor in 1875 commissioned 
Princes Arisugawa Taruhito and Iwakura Tomomi to draft a constitution, using 
foreign examples. Arisugawa’s Genro-in draft of May 1878 was rejected by the gov- 
ernment, partly because the Genré-in had stated that it was taking cognizance of the 
surging popular rights sentiment. It6 Hirobumi, wary of having the Emperor and 
parliament share legislative power, charged that the draft contravened kokutai, the 
national polity, and wrote Iwakura that he was opposed to having the draft taken 
further within the government.* 

Nearly everyone in the government, however, including Itd, realized that the 
initiative in the introduction of constitutional government could not be allowed to 
remain outside the government with the Tosa radicals. Moreover, constitutionalism 
was equated with a strong nation-state, which appealed both to the government and 
to the nascent political parties at a time when Japan was seeking equality with the 
West. 

As early as 1869 an informal discussion group known as the Tsukiji Ryzampaku 
(named after the inn where its meetings were held) was organized, with anywhere 
from thirty to fifty members. During 1880 three leaders of this group—Okuma, Ité, 
and Inoue—met often at Okuma’s home to compare concepts of constitutional gov- 
ernment. The triumvirate attempted to find some common denominator between the 
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position of such conservatives as Iwakura and sangi Sasaki Takayuki on the one hand 
and the vituperative press and popular rights movement on the other. 

The three discovered an additional bond in a measure of anti-Satsuma sentiment, 
which helped to unite Okuma with his two Chéshii colleagues. Bearing the brunt of 
Okuma’s attack on Satsuma at one point was the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board, 
which, like the Navy Department, was under Satsuma control. Okuma advocated 
abolition of the Board as unnecessary and a threat in that it was nearly independent 
of the Home Ministry. However, Satsuma militarists, rising to the challenge, success- 
fully fended off the attack until Okuma’s dismissal from the government in 1881. 
Godai Tomoatsu and Matsukata Masayoshi of Satsuma had made an earlier bid to 
win Okuma to their side but had failed to separate him from his friends.° 

Toward the close of 1880, the RySzampaku trio met at Atami to attempt to clarify 
the extent of their agreement on constitutional government and the procedure for its 
implementation.’ By this time the public demand for establishing a national parlia- 
ment reached a new high in enthusiasm. The Emperor had previously, in February 
1879, issued a Decree ordering all sangi to present memorials of their views on con- 
stitutional government, and particularly on the Genré-in draft. It was It6’s plan to 
begin with these memorials as a basis of discussion at Atami.® The triumvirate were 
in agreement on the need for a parliament, but they did not concur on the exact date 
when it should be instituted nor on the type of constitution Japan should adopt. 
Shortly after the conference closed, Fukuzawa Yukichi questioned the three sepa- 
rately on the proper date for the establishment of a parliament. Okuma replied that 
the date had not been fixed but that the government would probably decide before 
autumn. Inoue answered that it would probably be three years hence, and Ité that 
the Genré-in should first be reformed.® Inoue’s early estimate is especially significant 
in view of later developments. 

One item on which the Atami conferees had reached some agreement was a plan 
to publish a newspaper through which they could lead public opinion and combat 
the press’s criticism of the government. Their discussions with Fukuzawa led them 
to choose him as a person on whom they could rely for agreement on the need for a 
parliament, but who was a moderate and in addition had the support of intellectuals 
of the day.’ Fukuzawa was acquainted with Itd and Inoue, and from 1879 to 1881 
occasionally wrote Okuma, requesting that the Finance Ministry appropriate funds 
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for his struggling school (Keid) or recommending some graduate for a position 
under Okuma in the Finance Ministry. 

Fukuzawa had at first intended to decline the proposal to publish a newspaper, 
but when Inoue remonstrated with him, explaining that the government hoped to 
institute a parliament, Fukuzawa had acquiesced.’* He envisioned the expansion of 
national power through the gradual establishment of parliamentary government 
under the leadership of It6, Inoue, and Okuma (Satsuma men he regarded as unalter- 
ably opposed to parliamentary government), who would, through the establishment 
of a Diet, also bridge the gap separating the government and people. However, before 
the newspaper could get under way, plans were interrupted by the government crisis, 
and Fukuzawa had demanded compensation for the money he had already expended. 

By the end of 1880, the memorials of all the sangi had been presented to the gov- 
ernment except Okuma’s; he appeared to be procrastinating. When Sadatjin Arisu- 
gawa went to Okuma as the Emperor’s emissary to urge again that he present his 
memorial, Okuma demurred, saying that he would rather explain his views to the 
Emperor in person, since not only would the document not make fully known his 
intentions, but there was the danger that they would be seen by others. The Emperor, 
however, again ordered Okuma through Arisugawa to submit his memorial. In 
March 1881 Okuma complied with a seven-point memorial, requesting Arisugawa 
not to show it to the sangi and other daijin. It was drafted first by Yano Fumio, who 
was assisted in the revision by Ono Azusa, but it was submitted in Okuma’s name. In 
precis, Okuma advocated that: (1) The date of the convening of a national parlia- 
ment should be announced publicly. (2) The leader of the majority party in the par- 
liament should organize the cabinet. (3) A distinction should be made between par- 
liamentary officials and permanent civil servants. (4) The constitution should be 
established according to the Emperor’s will, and organization of and qualifications for 
both houses of parliament should be considered with care. (5) Elections for the Diet 
should be held at the end of 1882, and the Diet should be convened early in 1883. 
(6) Administrative policies of the government should be determined, and victory or 
defeat of a party is victory or defeat of its policies. (7) Constitutional government is 
government by political parties. The majority party wins political power and the op- 
position loses political power. This is the essence of constitutional government.” 

Even if the memorial had come from Okuma’s own pen, it would be difficult to 
credit him alone with having formulated at this date these full-blown theories of par- 
liamentary government on the British model. At Atami there had apparently been 
little mention of political parties or of a bicameral legislature. Yano and Ono, the 
actual drafters of the memorial, had the advantage over Okuma of having studied in 
England for several years, and many provisions in the memorial are followed by the 
statement “after the example of England.” To Okuma, however, does accrue the 
credit for selecting as his protégés these men who were influenced by Fukuzawa and 
English constitutional thought and for being able to attract such a stellar following. 
And since the memorial was submitted as his, it must be taken as representative in 
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general of the parliamentary principles which he advocated, whether or not he had 
formulated them so specifically himself. 

There were several differences between Okuma’s memorial and those of the other 
sangi. One of the chief points of contention raised by Okuma’s memorial was in the 
matter of timing the opening of the parliament. For Okuma it was only a matter of 
two years, while all the other sangi believed that the time was not yet propitious and 
would not be for an indefinite period. A more fundamental difference, which set 
Okuma apart from everyone else in the government, was that he proposed parliamen- 
tary government on the English model, whereas the Prussian model was favored by 
other sangi and ministers. This predilection led Iwakura in July 1881 to state that the 
Prussian constitution was most adaptable to Japan’s purposes because of its “gradual- 
ism” and emphasis on the prerogatives of the monarch.’* 

Another difference was that Ité in his memorial did not envision a bicameral legis- 
lature. It6 proposed a revision of the Genré-in, to be elected by certain upper segments 
of the population. Yamagata proposed a parliament composed of leaders from the 
prefectural assemblies. 

Neither It6 nor Inoue defined constitutional government as government by politi- 
cal parties. Suzuki Yasuzé, one of It6’s biographers, holds that It’s constitutionalism 
at this time has been overemphasized and that, compared with Okuma’s views, Ité 
was conservative and immature in constitutional theory. Further, Suzuki credits Itd’s 
knowledge of constitutional government at this time to Inoue Kowashi and notes that 
It had no colleagues as well versed in parliamentary theory as Ono and Yano.'* Even 
as late as 1899 Itd professed doubts about Japan’s readiness for parliamentary govern- 
ment and specifically about organizing a government through political parties.’® 

In early 1881 It6 and Okuma believed that their objectives were essentially the 
same—the achievement of constitutional government for Japan. Okuma’s model, 
however, was the British system, while It6 was impressed with Bismarck and the 
Prussian state. Okuma’s ouster from the government meant the triumph of Ité and 
the other advocates of the Prussian example. Okuma believed twenty years before 
Itd that political parties were necessary in the Diet and that constitutional government 
was predicated on the existence of parties and a Premier chosen from the majority 
party. In support of his contention he was to be the first major statesman of the Meiji 
government to carry on political campaigns appealing to a parliamentary electorate 
in speeches, a technique which It6 or Yamagata would have found abhorrent.'® 

The one point on which Okuma agreed with the other sangi in 1881 was that the 
constitution should be Imperially granted. Okuma regarded an Imperial Decree as 
absolute, against which no citizen could or should have recourse. Further evidence of 
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his conviction was his statement at the time of the organization of the Kaishintd in 
March 1882 that, “The ultimate objective of constitutional government is the pros- 
perity of the Imperial Household and the welfare of the people.” ?* 

Okuma believed that parliamentary government was inevitable, just as he believed 
that the popular rights movement was a political development rooted in Japan’s own 
past, and not predicted solely on Western concepts. In his memoirs he acknowledged 
this debt to tradition when he said, “Constitutionalism was a gift of our feudalism. 
. .. A constitutional system had to be established. This is a universal principle. .. .1 
think it followed a smooth and speedy course as a legacy of our feudalism.”'*® This 
time it was Okuma himself speaking, not his protégés. 

One understanding in connection with Okuma’s memorial is that along with it he 
presented to the Emperor a private constitutional draft.’* Osatake credits the rumor 
to Okuma’s connection with the Mutual Consultation Society (Kdjunsha), a group 
which included Yano Fumio and Baba Tatsui and which eventually did draw up a 
draft, calling for a Premier to be appointed by the Emperor according to the popular 
will. Yoshino Sakuz6 mentions another possible draft associated erroneously with 
Okuma’s memorial called the “Nihon kokken-an” (Draft of a Japanese National 
Constitution). There was in addition a draft drawn up by the Omeisha, a society 
which included Shimada Saburé, later an active member of the Kaishintd.°° Once 
made, these errors have been repeatedly quoted. 

Okuma’s motives in delaying his memorial and finally in presenting a memorial 
so at variance with those of the other sangi have remained enigmatic in treatments of 
Meiji political history. One factor to consider in evaluating his motives is his abhor- 
rence of putting anything on paper. Okuma had been embarrassed as a child by his 
gaucherie with the writing brush and at the age of thirteen decided that he would 
never again write even his own name. Apparently he held to his vow, for there is no 
extant example of his handwriting. 

Okuma’s constitutional thinking was influenced not only by his own iconoclastic 
temperament but also by the ideas of Yano and Ono, who were strongly attracted to 
the British type of parliamentary government. Okuma’s position was also conditioned 
by his anti-Sat-Ché sentiment, which had not disappeared, despite his personal friend- 
ship with It6 and Inoue. Okuma had not forgotten the many attempts by Satsuma 
and Chésha oligarchs to divest him of his governmental positions in the 1870's, when 
they had resented his growing power. Although it was not possible for him to focus 
this sentiment on any one individual, it was a simple matter for the Sat-Ché statesmen 
to concentrate their hostility on him when they felt that he posed too great a threat. 
In addition, Okuma had cut himself off from his home prefecture, Saga, when in 
1874 he failed to take a stand with or against Eté and his followers, whose discontent 
Okuma might have attempted to turn to political channels. The fact that Okuma was 
without a base of support from Saga and had come to act largely alone made him 
more acutely aware of his separation from Satsuma and Chéshi. He felt that Sat-Ché 
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power was oppressive but would be greatly reduced by the establishment of parlia- 
mentary government as he envisioned it. Okuma’s feeling of being an outsider led 
him to a basically anti-Sat-Chd point of view, and he saw the hambatsu as a threat 
both to himself and to the development of parliamentary government in Japan. When 
all the sangi except Okuma had submitted their memorials, it was no doubt apparent 
to him that there was a discrepancy between what the sangi were prepared to concede 
and the anticipations of the popular rights advocates. In his memorial he attempted to 
bridge this gap and at the same time strike a blow at hambatsu government. 

Okuma’s atypical character as a Meiji statesman set him further apart from his 
colleagues and was another factor in his adoption of a position at variance with theirs. 
Although gregarious and with a ready opinion on any subject, he had always tended 
to act alone, apart from others from Saga in the government. In terms of the realities 
of the political power situation of the day, he was always self-confident and non- 
chalant, and he undeniably underestimated his opponents. He presented his memorial 
in a manner not calculated to endear him to It6 and the other hambatsu statesmen. 
While he could not have foreseen all the results of his stand, he obviously took it with 
the realization that it might have serious repercussions. 

The charge has been made that Okuma presented a memorial different from those 
of the other sangi and in accord with popular aspirations because he was motivated 
chiefly by a desire for power. Undoubtedly Okuma did have some desire for personal 
power, but had this been his main objective he would probably have begun by cre- 
ating a large backing for himself in Saga several years earlier. Consequently we must 
credit him with some integrity of purpose, and his later organization of the Kaishinto 
as a step toward the realization of parliamentary government supports this view. 

Okuma’s talks at Atami with Itd and Inoue had produced no binding agreement. 
Although Okuma’s memorial was taken by It6 as a repudiation of those talks, there is 
also some basis for the view that it was It6 and Inoue who backtracked from the 
Atami discussions when they became aware of the strength of the opposition to 
Okuma’s memorial.” 

The fact that Okuma’s memorial did differ in several significant respects from 
those of the other sangi led Prince Arisugawa, in some consternation, to show it to 
Sanj6 and Iwakura, who in turn showed it to Itd. Ité6 was furious and copied the 
document by hand, as Osatake believes, to use it to oppose Okuma’s views.”* Ité 
angrily declared that he could not remain in the government with a man whose opin- 
ion differed so from his, but Sanjé and Iwakura prevailed on him to remain, and 
Okuma later visited Ité in an attempt to placate him.** 

The Satsuma and Chéshii oligarchs, fearing that Okuma would capture the popu- 
lar imagination through his precipitous memorial, joined forces to attack him. In June 
Ité made the accusation, “It is very foolish for a person like you in the position of 
sangi to work as deputy for someone like Fukuzawa. ... Recently I read Fukuzawa’s 
‘Personal View of a Constitution’ and it is quite the same as yours.” Okuma replied, 
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“Such a suspicion is natural, but it isn’t a fact.”** It was, as Okuma remarked, natural 
that similarities should exist between his memorial and Fukuzawa’s constitutional 
views, since Yano, a graduate of Fukuzawa’s school, actually penned the memorial. 
However, any discussion of parliamentary government between Okuma and Fu- 
kuzawa seems to have been limited to the conversations with Fukuzawa regarding 
the publication of a newspaper and Fukuzawa’s questioning of the three Atami con- 
ferees regarding the propitious time for convening a parliament. 

Another complaint of the Sat-Ché critics, particularly Its, was that Okuma had 
presented his radical memorial in secret to the Emperor as part of his plot to over- 
throw the Sat-Ché oligarchs. Of course, plotting to overthrow the opposition worked 
both ways. Several times between 1871 and 1880 Satsuma and Chdshii representatives 
had attempted to oust Okuma from the government, and particularly from the Fi- 
nance Ministry. As to the charge of secrecy, there seems some justification, although 
Okuma’s aversion to communicating in writing must be considered. The fact that he 
did make the somewhat unrealistic request that Arisugawa refrain from showing his 
memorial to anyone but the Emperor indicates that he may have feared the sort of 
reaction that did occur. 

Okuma, however, when asked by Iwakura about his memorial, defended himself, 
replying that his opinions were not very different from Ité’s (possibly referring to the 
Atami discussions). Okuma continued, “Since it has been shown to It, it is inevitable 
that I state my views. In view of present conditions, a temporary decision will not be 
of help to the government. Like a half-open door it would beckon foreigners, so we 
had better open the door fully and show the government’s plan to foreign countries.” *° 

Okuma’s proposal that the Diet be opened by 1883 was viewed by the other sangi 
and ministers as too precipitous, either because of conservative hesitation over the 
actual institution of a parliament or because they thought the election mechanism 
could not be brought into operation that early. Iwakura objected that it would be very 
difficult to complete preparations by 1883. The moderates, in addition, may have 
feared that pushing the issue too fast would result in total rejection by the conserva- 
tives.”° 

Although a reconciliation of sorts was effected between Okuma and his Sat-Ché 
antagonists after Okuma’s visit and apology to Ité, it is possible that differences which 
had become apparent had already decided Okuma’s fate, regardless of the next issue 
which arose. The problem which was further to ruffle Satsuma and Chéshi senti- 
ments toward Okuma and to complete the schism concerned the proposed sale of 
colonization properties in Hokkaido to Godai Tomoatsu, a Satsuma merchant in 
Osaka. Since the establishment of the Colonization Bureau twelve years earlier for 
the purpose of opening Hokkaido to settlement and to economic development, the 
government had expended fourteen million yen on the project (variously reported as 
up to twenty-two million). Early in 1881 the new government policy of disposing of 
some of its industries to private hands had been inaugurated, and in addition the ten- 
year appropriation for Hokkaido was to expire in 1882. Just at this time, Colonization 
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Bureau Chief Kuroda, also a Satsuma man, was approached on the scheme of selling 
government property there. 

Godai on July 21 offered Kuroda the ludicrously low sum of 300,000 yen at no 
interest and with monthly installments over a thirty-year period to purchase build- 
ings, ships, factories, and hunting preserves.2* Godai had known Okuma in the first 
Meiji Government and had discussed financial problems with him in 1869. Subse- 
quently, Godai had gone into business in Osaka, where in order to compete with 
Mitsubishi he organized the Kansai Béeki Kaisha in co-operation with Nakano 
Goichi from Chéshii and several clerks of the Colonization Bureau from Kagoshima, 
all of whom wanted to resign their offices. 

Kuroda recommended that the Dajékan accept Godai’s proposal, and permission 
was granted despite objections from Arisugawa and Sano Tsunetami and particularly 
from Okuma. Permission was granted on July 30, the day the Emperor left for nor- 
thern Honshu on a tour. One source maintains that the names of Godai and Nakano 
were omitted from the request so that they could act behind the scenes.”* 

Discussion of the proposed sale was not long restricted to government councils. It 
became a public scandal and was decried by widespread and unprecedented indigna- 
tion. The Tokyd-Yokohama Mainichi Shimbun, Yubin Hochi Shimbun, and Chéya 
Shimbun, generally among the more progressive journals of the day, were adamant 
against the sale. Even Fukuchi Gen‘ichird, of the semiofficial Tékyé Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, expressed fears that the sale would give the Kansai Boeki Kaisha power 
analogous to that of the East India Company. Five thousand tickets were sold for a 
public meeting protesting the sale, and Yano, Itagaki, Goté, and Fukuchi appeared 
as speakers. At this meeting on August 25 and in the press Okuma was hailed as the 
spokesman of the people because he was the only sangi to stand against Kuroda’s 
proposition. 

A number of conservatives in the government—Sasaki Takayuki, Tosa vice-presi- 
dent of the Genré-in, Hijikata Hisamoto, Imperial Household Minister, and Torio 
Koyata, Miura Gord, and Tani Kanjé of the Genrd-in—were neutral with respect to 
the projected sale of the property. However, they feared that the outcry aroused by 
this scandal would further promote popular demands for the establishment of a par- 
liament and constitution. While objecting to the sale on these grounds, they nonethe- 
less insisted that Okuma be punished for his alignment with public critics ef the 
government. Many of these men were not concerned with protecting Sat-Ché inter- 
ests, but their actions abetted this cause.”® 

The next two months were extremely critical for Okuma’s career. After weather- 
ing the storm provoked by his memorial and then attacking Kuroda’s sale proposal, 
Okuma allowed himself to be persuaded to accompany the Emperor (an honor which 
he no doubt felt he could not decline) on a tour of northern Honshu. The tour left 
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Tokyo July 30 and did not return until October 11, 1881. This was a serious miscalcu- 
lation from Okuma’s standpoint, considering the fact that both Satsuma and Chéshi 
had been antagonized. Prior to 1878 Okuma had enjoyed the rival and shifting 
patronage of Chéshii and Satsuma sponsors Kido and Okubo. In 1881, however, both 
Satsuma and Chéshii were irate. Okuma, always wary of leaving Japan, might have 
fared better in this case had he feigned “political illness,” a common disease in Japa- 
nese politics. 

During Okuma’s two-and-a-half month absence much transpired in Tokyo. He 
was kept informed to some extent by various officials in the Finance Ministry, par- 
ticularly Ono Azusa. Ono was convinced not so much of the intrinsic importance of 
the Hokkaido problem as of the necessity to oppose the Aambatsu. He feared that a 
hambatsu victory on the Hokkaido issue would result in a blow to those who sup- 
ported parliamentary government. He attributed the lack of definite cabinet opposi- 
tion to Kuroda to the fact that Sanjé lacked power to refute Kuroda, Iwakura avoided 
the issue, Yamagata simply observed, and It6 and Inoue vacillated and harbored ul- 
terior motives.*® At the same time Ono was apprehensive that Okuma might become 
separated from Ité and wrote Okuma that he should beware of attempts to effect such 
a separation. What Ono feared most was not defeat but the imminent danger of being 
forced to compromise on principle, since those who supported parliamentary govern- 
ment lacked sufficient power.” 

These indications of support for Okuma from the press and public, as well as from 
officials within the government, even when Okuma was not in Tokyo to defend him- 
self, gave the Sat-Ché officials further cause for concern. Okuma was now identified 
with popular opinion by both the Aambatsu and the press, and this was too dangerous 
a threat for Sat-Ché statesmen to ignore. They must act quickly, while Okuma was 
away, to redress the situation and get some of the increasingly vociferous public be- 
hind themselves. 

From within the government rumors began to spread that Fukuzawa was 
Okuma’s henchman in a plot to overthrow Satsuma and Chéshi and establish a gov- 
ernment of Keid men, that Mitsubishi had donated to him enormous sums of money 
to attack Satsuma and Chdshi, and finally that the budget announced by the Finance 
Ministry had underreported the issuance of paper by four million yen. The fact that 
Fukuzawa’s Keid graduates in both government and the press were indeed support- 
ing Okuma, and that Mitsubishi, as a competitor of Godai’s Kansai Béeki Kaisha, 
might logically be expected to oppose the sale, lent enough credence to the claims to 
give them wide circulation. Even though It6 and Inoue may not have believed the 
rumors, they forgot their friendship with Okuma and decided in favor of Satsuma 
and Chéshi, against Okuma and his parliamentary views. They could not have re- 
jected Aan loyalties even if they had personally agreed with Okuma. 

From Kaneko Kentaré came the charge (during a visit to Sasaki) that Mitsubishi 
had given Fukuzawa 8,000 yen to carry on political activities and 12,000 yen to the 
newspapers of Osaka for publicity. Hijikata Hisamoto further charged that the Héchi 
Shimbun had received 18,000 yen from Iwasaki’s company. Osatake regards these 
charges as groundless, arguing that Mitsubishi may actually have wanted its com- 
petitor Godai to undertake the unsuccessful Hokkaido enterprises, since the govern- 
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ment had not gained any profit from them.** However, the facts are contestable, and 
Iwasaki himself gave some support to the contrary view when he went to Sasaki, a 
critic of the sale, and objected to being followed by government-hired detectives. 
Iwasaki complained, “Because we attacked the government and are supporting 
Okuma, Satsuma people regard us as traitors and believe Godai Tomoatsu.”** Al- 
though Iwasaki did not take an open stand on the Hokkaido issue, in view of his 
general support of Okuma, it appears more than likely that he did contribute ma- 
terially to Okuma’s support at this time. 

As to the charge that Okuma and his group were plotting to overthrow the ham- 
batsu government, the evidence does not prove or disprove the charge. This was no 
doubt one of the chief advantages of such rumors to the hambatsu statesmen. Yano 
indignantly replied to the charge, “From the beginning we had no intention of de- 
stroying the Sat-Ch6 government. It was our government; we knew that many in 
the government approved of constitutional government. . . . Neither did Okuma 
have any aim of destroying the government, as he held the position of head of the 
cabinet.” ** Ono, however, regarded Aambatsu government as incompatible with the 
establishment of parliamentary government, and Okuma later remarked that he 
agreed with Ono.* The strength of Okuma’s anti-Sat-Ché sentiment, his fostering of 
Keid graduates in government, and his progressive views on parliamentary govern- 
ment are undeniable, but that these constituted a “plot” and that he was the only such 
conspirator in the government are open to question. 

Sat-Cho officials, nevertheless, proceeded on the assumption that this was a plot. 
Iwakura was during this summer in Kyoto, and Navy Minister Kawamura wrote an 
urgent appeal that he should return to Tokyo. At the same time It6 wrote Iwakura 
that Kuroda had told the Emperor he would not oppose cancellation of the sale and 
that the decision to convene a parliament must be made rapidly. Itd’s view that the 
three related problems—dismissal of Okuma, convening of a parliament, and settle- 
ment of the Hokkaido question—should be settled simultaneously was influential in 
securing Iwakura’s agreement to Okuma’s dismissal. Ité had never been completely 
reconciled with Okuma after June, and Itd now took the initiative against Okuma 
with the co-operation of most of the Sat-Ché hambatsu. The personal friendship and 
respect which Ité and Okuma felt for each other never prevented them from opposing 
each other publicly. 

On his return to Tokyo Iwakura was confronted jointly by Ité, Inoue, Saigé, 
Oyama, and Kawamura, who urged him to reach a decision. Although Iwakura at 
first opposed Okuma’s expulsion, he could not withstand the combined views of 
nearly everyone else in the government.*® On October 11 a conference was held of 
all the sangi except Okuma and Oki Kyénin of Saga—i.e., Ité, Kuroda, Yamagata, 
Terajima, Inoue, Saig6, and Yamada—together with the daijin Sanjé, Iwakura, and 
Arisugawa (who had preceded the Emperor and Okuma to Tokyo). It was decided 
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to dismiss Okuma, on the ground that the government would suffer loss of dignity 
if he were allowed to remain. The conferees therefore decided to meet the Emperor’s 
carriage on its return to Tokyo and to present for his decision all three issues— 
Okuma’s expulsion, the Hokkaido sale, and convening of a parliament. Itd regarded 
1890 as the proper date for convening the Diet, and Kuroda, who at first preferred 
1897, later came around to Itd’s point of view. 

The Emperor, on his return in the evening, reportedly questioned the sangi on 
what proof there was to substantiate charges against Okuma, but, meeting the com- 
bined fury of the sangi and daijin, he acquiesced in Okuma’s dismissal. The Emperor 
also posed objections to linking the settlement of the Hokkaido question with the 
problem of Okuma’s dismissal but was informed that, if Okuma were dismissed, 
Kuroda would not object to cancellation of the sale.°* 

Okuma returned with the Emperor to Tokyo in the evening, and was visited past 
midnight by Ité and Saig6 Tsugumichi with a fait accompli—a request from the gov- 
ernment that he present his resignation. Taken off guard, Okuma was for once in his 
life speechless. He replied without objection that he would comply the following day, 
after seeing the Emperor. Accordingly, he arrived at the Palace gates the next morn- 
ing, only to be refused entry by the guards; nor was he admitted to see Arisugawa, 
with whom he had just returned from the Imperial tour. The three daijin and Ité all 
had ready access to the Emperor (through whom Okuma might have been able to 
take some countermeasure) and effectively blocked Okuma. 

Okuma’s resignation, dated October 12, read as follows: “Recently I have been 
suffering from rheumatism and can no longer perform my administrative duties. 
Consequently, I wish to be relieved of my post.”** On the same day the government 
announced suspension of the Hokkaido colonization property sale and an Imperial 
Edict proclaimed 1890 as the date for opening the Diet, thus attempting to mollify 
public indignation and to draw attention away from Okuma’s resignation. 

There were some, however, who could not be placated. Following Okuma, a total 
of fifteen men resigned from the government, largely from the Finance and Agricul- 
ture and Commerce Ministries. Thus the “1881 political change” ended with an exo- 
dus from the government larger than the resignations following the Korean incident. 
Many of these officials were requested to present their resignations. Matsukata, for 
one, regarded their dismissal as inevitable, since they had been closely associated with 
Okuma. They included such figures as Yano Fumio, Nakakamigawa Hikojiré, Ozaki 
Yukio, and Inukai Tsuyoshi, all Kud graduates. Most of them were graduates of Keid 
and were therefore regarded as subversive cohorts of Fukuzawa and Okuma.*® 

It is apparent that the ouster of Okuma and his supporters within the government 
cannot be regarded as having been conditioned solely by differences in constitutional 
views or public morality between Okuma and his group on the one hand and the 
Satsuma and Chéshi adherents on the other. Neither can it be viewed simply as a 
political move resulting from a power struggle between Okuma and his Sat-Ché 
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antagonists. Several factors, together with the particular circumstances of late 1880 
and 1881, combined to produce the upheaval. 

The backlog of resentment at Okuma’s steadily increasing power in government, 
particularly since 1878, had reached a climax. Not only had his power grown within 
the government over a period of fourteen years, but he had aligned himself with in- 
creasingly articulate segments of public opinion, specifically the press under its liberal- 
progressive intellectual tutelage. He emerged as champion of the people through his 
stand opposed to the rest of the government, first in presenting his memorial on par- 
liamentary government and then in raising the cry of scandal over the Hokkaido 
colonization property sale. 

It6 and Inoue believed that Okuma had betrayed the gradual progressivism of 
Atami and thrown in his lot with the “radical” press. The advocates of popular rights 
and parliamentary government were in fact further in principle from It6 than were 
conservatives in the government. The choice was clear, and Ité, who earlier had been 
Okuma’s staunch defender and subordinate, does not seem to have suffered the 
qualms of conscience in turning against him that led even the most conservative 
Iwakura to apologize on his deathbed to Okuma. In Fukuzawa’s words, “Ité and 
Inoue cut off General Okuma’s head and submitted it to the enemy’s camp.”*° In this 
instance the balance of historical opinion in Japan is with Okuma; his dismissal is 
regarded as due largely to the frightened and dubious maneuvers of Satsuma and 
Chéshi.** 

Although the 1881 crisis ended in Okuma’s expulsion from the government, it had 
a profound effect both on the development of parliamentary government in Japan 
and on Okuma’s own subsequent role. Okuma had flung down his challenge to Sat- 
suma and Chdshii on the issue of parliamentary government rather than over a mili- 
tary question such as the Korean expedition. From the standpoint of constitutional 
development, It6 is known as “Father of the Constitution” and had a significant role 
in drafting it, but much of the credit for precipitating the establishment of political 
parties and the convening of the Diet belongs to Okuma. Okuma’s own evaluation of 
the crisis also emphasized this result: “What we should note is that from this up- 
heaval the constitution was born. At this time no one in the cabinet objected to con- 
stitutional government, but there were differences in opinion on the date.” ” 

Apart from Okuma’s own career, his ouster from the government was significant 
because it signaled the loss of the leading contender against the Satsuma-Chéshi 
monopoly of the principal posts in the government and the defeat of the advocates of 
parliamentary government on the British model. Defeated in the government, Okuma 
nevertheless emerged a victor in the public gaze, a champion of the people. Perhaps 
anyone out of favor with the hambatsu could have done this, but Okuma had a spe- 
cial appeal for the press and emerged a real hero of the day. In organizing the Kai- 
shintd, Okuma recognized the need for political parties two decades before any of the 
Sat-Ché oligarchs. His dismissal was to enable him to give substance to his belief that 
“Constitutional government is party government.” 





40 Osatake, Nihon kensei shi [History of the Japanese Constitution] (Tokyo, 1930), p. 299. 

41 This view is shared by Oka Yoshitake, Abe Shunnosuke, Baba Tsunego, Osatake Takeshi, Tokutomo 
lichiré, and Watanabe Ikujir6, among others. 

42 Otsu, Dai Nihon kensei shi, ll, 479-480. 














The Far East: A Modern History. By Na- 
THANIEL Perrer. Ann Arbor: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1958. vi, 489. 
Bibliography, Index. $7.50. 


Like the other volumes of The University 
of Michigan History of the Modern World, 
this one is not a text written for the student or 
a monograph written for the specialist, but a 
survey written for that possibly mythical entity, 
the educated public. In other words, it is ad- 
dressed to the sort of people who like to read 
Great Books. 

The author is a senior and distinguished 
member of the corps of American Far Eastern 
specialists, a man known more as a journalist 
with long experience in the Far East and as a 
stimulating teacher than as a research scholar. 

Apart from chapters on traditional China, 
traditional Japan, and postwar Southeast Asia, 
the book is essentially a history of China, of 
Japan, and of Far Eastern international rela- 
tions, from the mid-nineteenth century to the 
present day. The coverage of prewar South- 
east Asia and of the former Japanese empire 
(especially Korea) is meager. Even so, the 
scope of the book is so great as to be too much 
for one man, however talented, to do justice to 
the subject. 

The first thing likely to strike the reader is 
the author’s vigorous and readable style. It is 
marred, however, although not seriously, by 
occasional barbarisms. How long, O Lord, be- 
fore writers learn that there are no such verbs 
as “to legitimize” or “to proselyte,” and that 
“guerrilla” is spelled with two r’s? A protest 
should also be entered, on aesthetic grounds, 
against Professor Peffer’s designation of Japa- 
nese chauvinists as “the Tojos” and his fre- 
quent references to the United States as “we.” 
Another defect is his tendency toward archaic 
and even misleading romanizations, of a kind 
which most Far Eastern specialists in this 
country are working to eliminate from usage. 

To pass to defects of content: Too much 
space is devoted to the tedious and overworked 
diplomatic history of the nineteenth and early 
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twentieth centuries. The treatment of the early 
history of the Chinese Communist movement 
is very weak, and Mao Tse-tung remains a 
shadowy figure. Stalin’s China policy is hardly 
discussed at all. The analysis of United States 
China policy during and immediately after 
the Second World War is poor. American 
policy toward Communist China is mislead- 
ingly labeled as one of refusing to “recog- 
nize China.” A more precise description would 
convey the idea that the United States govern- 
ment continues, rightly or wrongly, to recog- 
nize the Government of the Republic of China, 
rather than that of the People’s Republic of 
China. Professor Peffer tends to hide a limited 
understanding of Communist China behind 
the assertion that it is inherently unknowable, 
a dangerous if convenient resurrection of the 
myth of the Mysterious East. This same de- 
ficiency exists with respect to his understand- 
ing of contemporary Far Eastern affairs in 
general and inevitably renders his concluding 
chapter, in which he attempts to relate the 
modern history of the Far East to its present 
and future, thin and unsatisfactory. The analy- 
sis in certain parts of the book is somewhat 
outdated and takes little account of the large 
amount of important American scholarly writ- 
ing on the Far East published since the Sec- 
ond World War, although some of it is listed 
in the bibliography. Chronology is sometimes 
left unclear. 

On the other hand, the book also has some 
important virtues, which it would be most un- 
just not to mention and which on balance out- 
weigh the defects, considering the purpose for 
which it was written. The chapter on tradi- 
tional China is essentially sound as well as 
sympathetic; the chapter on traditional Japan 
much less so. The treatment of Western colo- 
nialism in Asia, of Sun Yat-sen, and of Lenin’s 
Far Eastern policy is generally excellent. There 
are several brilliantly perceptive passages on 
China in the 1920’s. The crisis of 1927 between 
the Kuomintang and its erstwhile Communist 
allies is well handled. Apart from the objection 
already entered, the discussion of American 
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attitudes and policy toward Communist China 
is good. 

If the whole of this book were brought up 
to the level of style and interpretation of its 
best passages, it would be a truly excellent con- 
tribution to public understanding of the mod- 
ern Far East. Even as it stands, it can be read 
by its intended audience with some profit and 
much pleasure. 

Harotp C. Hinton 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo tien-chich t‘ung-k‘ao 
[Studies on the Institutions of T<ai-p‘ing 
Tiien-kuo]. By Jen Yu-wen [Curen Yv- 
WEN ]. Kowloon, Hong Kong: Chi Sheng 
Book Co., 1958. xxviii, 2058 (bound in 
three volumes). Illustrations. H.K. $45.00; 
de luxe edition, H.K. $60.00. 


This “massive work” (F. S. Drake’s phrase 
in his Foreword) represents some of the results 
of forty years of dedicated research by one of 
the most well-known writers on T“ai-p‘ing his- 
tory. Mr. Jen treats of various aspects of the 
T‘ai-p‘ing institutional system under the fol- 
lowing headings: 1. “Titles and Appellations”; 


2. “Offices and Official Ranks”; 3. “Rituals and 
Ceremonies”; 4. “State and Official Seals”; 5. 
“Palaces and Buildings”; 6. “Examinations”; 
7. “Calendar”; 8. “Rural Government”; 9. 
“Land System”; 10. “Coins”; 11. “Food and 
Commodities”; 12. “Foreign Affairs”; 13. “Po- 
sition of Women”; 14. “Military Discipline”; 
and 15. “Religion.” The spaces allotted to 
these topics vary widely—between twenty-two 
pages (“State and Official Seals”) and 488 
(“Religion”). Importance of individual sub- 
jects and the amount of available information 
concerning each of them appear to have de- 
termined the lengths. 

Mr. Jen has gone through a vast amount of 
published documents and accounts, culled in- 
formation from inhabitants of the territory in 
whic.. the movement originated and developed, 
and gathered significant material remains, such 
as seals, coins, tracts, posters, land deeds, and 
tax receipts. He has amassed an enormous 
amount of facts and is thus equipped to write 
authoritatively. Modestly, he disclaims exhaus- 
tiveness and apologizes for the many gaps that 
stand in his book. Military organization, for 
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instance, is not dealt with in connection with 
“Military Discipline”; there is no special chap- 
ter on law and judicial administration. 

Mr. Jen received his academic training at 
the University of Chicago where his interest 
in the T“ai-p‘ing movement was first aroused 
in connection with his studies in religion. He 
is acquainted with the methodology of mod- 
ern research and proposes to apply in the 
present book “the historical method.” He as- 
sures his readers that his conclusions are based 
on verified facts and judgments formed on a 
strictly objective basis. Misinterpretations, such 
as indulged in by historians of the Ch‘ing 
dynasty and left-wing writers of the present 
day, are condemned by him in no uncertain 
terms. 

The author has made a commendable effort 
to conform to the standard which he sets up 
for himself. But, it may be admitted, he some- 
times falls short of it; in fact, he is not free 
from preconceptions of his own. Assuming 
that “the principle of nationalism” is a valid 
one and that T“ai-p‘ing leaders were inspired 
by that principle, he proceeds to justify every 
one of their institutions and denounce all who 
fought against them. Thus he reviles Tseng 
Kuo-fan, stigmatizing him as “pharisee,” “hvyp- 
ocrite,” a man who professed “false Con- 
fucianism” and “sacrificed the lives of Chinese 
compatriots to attain personal success.” “All 
faithful followers of ‘the Father of the Coun- 
try’ [i.e.. Sun Yat-sen] and all loyal comrades 
of the Kuomintang,” Mr. Jen declares, “can 
never approve Tseng’s counter-revolutionary 
deeds” (pp. 1540-62). 

Mr. Jen confesses that he belongs to no politi- 
cal party but “from youth unto old age” he 
has been “a truly warm sympathizer of the 
T'ai-p'ing T‘ien-kuo.” His nonpartisan posi- 
tion, apparently, has not helped him to main- 
tain an objective attitude in appraising T'ai- 
ping institutions. While he takes pains to 
point out some of the shortcomings of the 
regime and the tangible distance between its 
ideal schemes and actual practices, he too 
often allows “warm sympathy” to overrule his 
better scholarly judgment. He sees a consider- 
able number of “merits” in the T‘ai-p‘ing sys- 
tem, including “equality of women,” “univer- 
sal education,” “operation of rural govern- 
ment,” and “religious reform.” These “merits,” 
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upon scrutiny, turn out to be partly the product 
of the author’s overestimation. Take for ex- 
ample “equality of the sexes.” He speaks ap- 
provingly of the fact that T“ai-p‘ing women 
roamed the streets of Nanking on horseback, 
that prostitution and female slavery were abol- 
ished, that “since women’s social Position was 
equal to that of men, their education and op- 
portunity to work were virtually equal to those 
of men” (p. 1195). However, on his own 
showing, the women of T'ai-p‘ing were far 
from being treated as the equals of members 
of the opposite sex. Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian had a 
harem of many “wives.” Women abducted or 
captured from the enemy were confined in 
“halls for women” (ni kuan), forced to do 
hard labor, and subjected to whipping and 
beating. When these halls were liquidated in 
1854, their inmates were given to “meritorious 
officials and field commanders,” the higher 
their ranks the more women they received. 
And, contrary to legend, no woman ever at- 
tained political status or power under the 
short-lived regime. Another example: in Mr. 
Jen’s chapter on “Rural Government” he says 
in one place (p. 385) that although the method 
of “electing” (Astian-chii) the rural officials 
was different from the modern ballot in “pure 
and complete democracies,” it actually re- 
flected a degree of the democratic spirit and 
worked in the direction of self-government.” 
A little later (pp. 386-387), he states that 
“although in the T“ai-p‘ing system rural offi- 
cials were to be recommended (f'ui-chii) by 
local inhabitants, they were in practice selected, 
appointed, dismissed, and even put to death 
by the commanders of regions under T<ai- 
p‘ing occupation.” Moreover, the duties of these 
functionaries consisted merely in furnishing 
military supplies, collecting government taxes, 
and carrying out other government assign- 
ments, none of which fell within the proper 
sphere of local self-government. 

One feels that Mr. Jen’s book was written 
more with the purpose of vindicating the T<ai- 
p‘ing movement than exhibiting the historical 
forces that gave it reality. Despite his em- 
phatic commitment to “the historical method,” 
he does not make clear sufficiently the social, 
political, and economic circumstances that 
shaped T'ai-p‘ing institutions and determined 
their modes of operation. It should be said also 
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that his book stands as the most extensive work 
on the subject and is unquestionably a valuable 
contribution. 

Kune-cuuan Hsiao 
University of Washington 


China’s Early Industrialization: Sheng Hsuan- 
huai (1844-1916) and Mandarin Enter- 
prise. By Avpert Feverwerker. Harvard 
East Asian Studies, No. 1. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. 
xiii, 311, xxxii. Notes, Index, Bibliography, 
Glossary. $6.50. 


This book is a valuable contribution to the 
study of China’s economic development. It is a 
careful investigation of the system of “official 
supervision and merchant management” 
(kuan-tu shang-pan) which prevailed in the 
late Ch‘ing period when efforts were made to 
introduce modern commercial and industrial 
enterprises into China. Since the kuan-tu 
shang-pan system operated primarily within 
the traditional framework of China, no results 
comparable to the industrial revolution of Meiji 
Japan (which occurred roughly during the 
same period) were achieved. Although Dr. 
Feuerwerker is by profession a historian, he 
possesses remarkable competence to discuss eco- 
nomic problems intelligently. His analysis of 
the failure of China’s effort to industrialize 
her predominantly agricultural economy, point- 
ing to the critical importance of institutional 
and motivational factors, as well as technical 
ones, in economic developments, is illuminat- 
ing. His frequent reference to the experience 
of Japan and other Asian countries seeking to 
industrialize makes his work even more in- 
teresting. 

The first two chapters lay down the foun- 
dation of the work with first a description of 
the extent of China’s industrialization by the 
end of the Ch‘ing Dynasty (1912) and an 
analysis of the kuan-tu shang-pan system which 
was to a large extent responsible for this 
achievement, however meager it might be. 
This is followed by a presentation of Chinese 
economic conditions in the late Ch‘ing period. 
Chinese economic thinking, government fi- 
nance, trade and commerce are examined in 
turn to give a picture of the background out 
of which the system of official supervision and 
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merchant management emerged. Chapter 3 
studies the life of Sheng Hsuan-huai (1844- 
1916), one of the leading promoters of modern 
industry and commerce in China. Of particular 
interest is a discussion of Sheng’s limited moti- 
vation to perform the “entrepreneurial func- 
tion” in the Western sense in the light of the 
powerful bonds—his attitude towards his fam- 
ily, and his concurrent roles as a member of 
the gentry and a government official—which 
tied him to traditional values. The next three 
chapters give a detailed account of the organi- 
zation and operation of the four principal firms 
that Sheng controlled: the China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company, the Imperial Tele- 
gram Administration, the Hua-sheng Spinning 
and Weaving Mill, and the Imperial Bank of 
China. The last chapter evaluates the signifi- 
cance of China’s effort to industrialize during 
this period. It concludes with a discussion of 
the factors which impeded the economic growth 
of China, e.g., foreign economic domination, 
the impotence of the imperial government and 
lack of political stability, inadequate capital 
accumulation, a profound technical backward- 
ness, and limited motivation. To a general 
reader, Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 7 are most in- 
teresting, while the other three chapters, being 
too specialized, may be a little tedious. Besides, 
some of the information in these three chapters 
seems to be repetitious of what had already 
been mentioned in previous chapters. 

It is the belief of most economists working 
on underdeveloped areas that in order for a 
country to escape from economic backwardness 
the stimulants must be of a sufficient magni- 
tude to break the vicious circle of “being poor” 
and pave the ground for continued growth. 
There seems to be a certain degree of stability 
in economic backwardness. Other things being 
equal, a small increase in net investment may, 
after the gestation period is over, improve per 
capita income and economic conditions. How- 
ever, this very improvement in economic con- 
ditions may generate forces which have de- 
pressing effects and tend to bring the economy 
back to its subsistence level of living. The most 
obvious example is that the fruits of net in- 
vestment, if they are relatively small, may be 
swallowed up by a fast-growing population as 
a result of a better standard of living, leaving 
per capita income about the same as before. 
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On the other hand, there is a limit to the rate 
of increase in population due to biological 
reasons. If the initial rate of net capital forma- 
tion is higher than the maximum rate of in- 
crease in population, economic growth will be 
achieved if other conditions are neutral. Thus 
the stimulants to growth, be they injected in a 
single dose or in several doses over a period of 
time, must be large enough to overcome not 
only the internal diseconomies of scale due to 
indivisibilities in the factors of production and 
the external diseconomies of scale due to inter- 
dependence of various sections of the economy, 
but also the income-depressing obstacles that 
may be generated by the stimulants themselves. 
Once the hurdle is over, economic growth will 
have gained momentum to sustain itself. This 
“critical minimum effort” thesis may also help 
to explain the failure of the kuan-tu shang-pan 
system to industrialize China. In view of the 
unfavorable political and social conditions 
which prevailed in the late Ch‘ing period, the 
magnitude of the required stimulants to growth 
was too formidable. 
Frep C. Hunc 

University of California, Davis 


Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplomats. The 
American Protestant Missionary Move- 
ment in China, 1890-1952. By Pavt A. 
Varc. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. xii, 335. $6.00. 


During the Protestant missionary movement 
to Christianize China, China was re-examining 
her whole value system. Chinese society was in 
a state of transition. Such a time of disruption 
and re-evaluation offered a rare opportunity 
for one mature civilization to accept the re- 
ligion of another. Despite this advantage, the 
Christian missionaries in China failed. In- 
stead, the Chinese chose from the West com- 
munism, a philosophy with many characteris- 
tics of a religion. Perhaps the Protestant 
missionaries did not have enough time. Perhaps 
they were defeated by the difficulty of separat- 
ing Christianity from Western civilization, by 
their disregard of Chinese culture and needs, 
and by their demand that converts become 
westernized as well as Christianized. 

This problem in the relationship between 
two basically different cultures is the subject 
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of Paul A. Varg’s work on the Protestant mis- 
sionary movement in China, 1890-1952. The 
result is a rewarding and well-balanced study. 
Professor Varg, a specialist in American diplo- 
matic relations, excels in his demonstration of 
the relationship between the spirit of the times 
and the missionary goals, methods, and atti- 
tudes. He argues, for example, that the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement between 1870 and 
1917 was an outgrowth of the widespread con- 
fidence in the superiority of Western Civiliza- 
tion and of the emotional humanitarianism and 
nationalism of the era. The missionary cru- 
sade was but one expression of a world outlook 
which resulted in United States expansion in 
the Pacific. The consequent superiority com- 
plex and narrow evangelistic goals of the mis- 
sionaries impeded the Christianization of China. 
Missionaries were bringing China what they 
thought China needed, not what the Chinese 
wanted. 

Professor Varg discusses the changes in the 
missionary movement wrought by the West’s 
declining interest in the church, by the con- 
flict between liberal theology and fundamental- 
ism, and by Chinese nationalism. The mis- 
sionaries were handicapped by Christianity’s 
difficulty in adjusting to the problems of mod- 
ern society. Many Chinese, says Varg, con- 
cluded that communism, not Christianity, 
offered solutions to the troubles of a disintegrat- 
ing society. 

The source material on the missionary move- 
ment is voluminous: diaries, letters, surveys, 
reports, magazines of missionary societies, Chi- 
Nese statements concerning Christian missions. 
Though Varg’s book has no bibliography, his 
footnotes indicate that he has studied many of 
these materials; nevertheless, it seems unfortu- 
nate that he has not made greater use of The 
Chinese Recorder and the Educational Review, 
published by missionaries in China. Such re- 
search might have compensated somewhat for 
the lack of Chinese sources. It would have 
revealed more clearly the controversies between 
the missionaries in China and their home 
boards, between the missionaries who con- 
tinued to emphasize evangelism and those who 
developed respect for Chinese culture and an 
appreciation of the problems of cultural con- 
flict. However, Varg himself states that he 
considers his work primarily an exploratory 
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study which may open a new field for scholar- 
ship. Certainly, Professor Varg has made an 
important contribution and is to be congratu- 
lated on his perceptive study. 

Jessie G. Lutz 
Rutgers University 


Contemporary China. Volume II: 1956-1957. 
Ed. E. Stuart Kirsy. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xi, 352. Index. 
$4.80 (paper). 


Events move quickly in contemporary China. 
This volume like its predecessor is an attempt 
to keep us posted on the “economic and social 
aspects of present-day China (the Mainland 
and Taiwan).” Given the paucity of serious 
academic attention to these areas, Mr. Kirby 
and his collaborators again deserve our warm 
thanks for their efforts. 

Since Contemporary China is at this writing 
the principal journal of its kind, the appear- 
ance of Volume II seems a propitious time to 
consider what kind of a function it performs 
and in what ways it might do its job better. 
This reviewer, at least, has some misgivings 
about the kudos appended to Volume II that 
are reprinted from some dozen reviews of the 
first volume. To put it quite bluntly, the pres- 
ent value of this series lies principally in the 
reference materials that it generously provides, 
and unfortunately much less in the scholarly 
value of the papers that account, for example, 
for the first 104 pages of Volume II. 

Of the nine papers that fill these 104 pages, 
three are at best trivial—not in their subjects 
(since they deal respectively with a compari- 
son of the marriage laws of the Ch‘ing dynasty, 
the Republic of China, and Communist China; 
birth control in China; and the application of 
thé “Law of Proportional Development” in 
Communist China), but in their content and 
treatment. The other six would appear to be 
more substantial, but on closer reading this is 
in part the effect of the inclusion of numerous 
tables of statistics. Mr. Kirby’s own piece, 
“Notes on the Economy of Taiwan (For- 
mosa),” while useful, is as he admits only “a 
summary of the basic data” which are easily 
obtainable elsewhere. T. J. Lindsay’s “Water 
Conservancy and Hydroelectric Schemes in 
China” is a similarly superficial survey. The 
three best articles are by Wu Yiian-li (“The 
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Production and Consumption of Coal as a 
Source of Energy”), Chao Kuo-chiin (“Agri- 
cultural Production in Mainland China”), and 
Ronald Hsia (“Growth Capability of the Chi- 
nese Economy as Envisaged in the Proposed 
Second 5-Year Plan”). They at least share the 
virtue of laying a substantial problem before 
the reader which they then procede to dissect. 
To a lesser extent this is also true of E. F. 
Szczepanik’s awkwardly titled “The Embargo 
Effect on China’s Trade with Hong Kong.” 

I do not mean to belittle the reference value 
of these papers. But their weakness as scholarly 
pieces is a reflection of the general neglect of 
China by economists and other social scientists 
in the West. I have every hope that the con- 
tinued publication of Contemporary China will 
contribute to a rectification of this omission. 

The reference materials proper in Volume II 
are of three kinds: translations of selected docu- 
ments; a well-done chronology of economic, 
social, and political events in Mainland China 
from July 1, 1955, to March 31, 1957; and a 
bibliography of 1073 books and articles (largely 
from the Communist press) on Mainland 
China published in 1955-57, plus seventy-three 
similar items on Taiwan. The bibliography is 
welcome despite the recent appearance of a 
detailed periodical index on the Mainland. 
But it is questionable whether it is worth de- 
voting fifty-six pages to translations of the 
“Constitution of the Communist Party of 
China,” and the “Proposals of the 8th National 
Party Congress for the 2nd 5-Year Plan for 
Development of the National Economy, 1958- 
1962.” These are easily available in an official 
edition whose text is followed here exactly 
(Eighth National Congress of the Communist 
Party of China, Volume I, Documents. Peking, 
Foreign Languages Press, 1956, pp. 135-168, 
229-259). It is true, however, that the present 
volume also includes the Chinese text of the 
Constitution. Of greater interest, though now 
perhaps dated, is the translation of “Model 
Regulations for an Agricultural Producers’ Co- 
operative.” 

Last, and not least: the index is superb, thus 
amplifying the reference value of Volume II; 
and in Hong Kong it is still possible to publish 
with all the Chinese characters that are needed. 

ALBERT FEUERWERKER 
Harvard University 
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V Narodnom Kitaie—Zapiski Sovetskovo 
Zhurnalista. By L. De rusin. Moscow: 
Government Publishing House of Politi- 
cal Literature (Gospolitisdat) and Minis- 
try of Culture, 1954. 103. Illustrations. go 
kopeks, 

V Narodnom Kitaie—Putevie Ocherki. By 
V. Pottoratsk1. Moscow: Izvestia Pub- 
lishing House, 1955. 72. One ruble. 


Soviet re-emphasis on ideological unity be- 
tween Russia and China has been interpreted 
by some as a response to world-wide interest 
in apparent Soviet criticism of Red China’s 
experiments with “communes” during the last 
year. As a sign that the Russians are not more 
interested in convincing the outside world of 
the existence of brotherly solidarity with their 
young-socialist eastern neighbor than they have 
always been in emphasizing at home the debt 
that Red China owes to Soviet ideological 
leadership and material assistance, there have 
been a number of Soviet publications on China. 
Two of these, published in Moscow in 1954 
and 1955, are accounts of People’s China as 
observed by Soviet citizens. V Narodnom 
Kitaie, by L. Deliusin, is a really substantial 
report on social and economic conditions in the 
evolving “New Democracy” state, made by a 
trained journalist who traveled extensively 
throughout the country from 1952 to 1954 (his 
statement). The second, V Narodnom Kitaie, 
by V. Poltoratski, is the enthusiastic tourist’s 
description of places and people seen during 
one of the “conducted tours” so common in 
the 1952-56 era of visit activity sponsored by 
various China Friendship Associations in the 
world. 

Because of the friendly ties between China 
and the Soviet Union, and their contiguity, 
one could assume that Soviet citizens visiting 
in the former country would be given com- 
paratively free access to its inner reaches, to its 
institutions, to its common people, and even to 
its administrative leadership. Add to this as- 
sumption that “eye-witness” accounts have @ 
priort an immediacy and a vitality lacking 
in writing that is done from a distance, 
whether geographical or ideological, these 
slim little volumes have an interest for the 
Western reader as well as a propaganda and 
informative value for the mass Soviet audi- 
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ence for whom they more probably were de- 
signed. 

The fact that Deliusin’s work is the result 
of several years’ observation, is published by 
the Soviet government publishing house of 
political literature (Gospolitisdat), and is ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Culture of the 
USSR, whereas Poltoratski’s “travel notes” 
have been put in printed form by the Izvestia 
publishing house (Soviet official news publish- 
ing organ), gives a clue to the relative au- 
thority of the writers, and to the type and 
number of the audience each was intended to 
reach. 

Neither of the books contains any unfav- 
orable impressions gained by the authors, 
though almost every other foreign account in- 
cludes at least some impatience, for instance, 
with difficulty experienced in ascertaining ac- 
tual (not relative) statistical data. Significantly 
absent also, in the Soviet accounts, is personal 
interpretation of impressions gained and mat- 
ters observed. Immediacy and vitality are ut- 
terly lacking, for such interpretation as there is 
is invariably tacked on at the end of a chapter, 
and it is exact repetition of the “line” volumi- 
nously ground out by Peiping for external 
consumption. 

Obviously, Poltoratski’s frame of reference is 
less complete, in that it was a first visit to 
China that he made in the fall of 1954, that he 
$pent only two months there, and that he 
visited only in the “showplace” areas in prov- 
inces along the eastern portion of Red China. 
Poltoratski was interested in talking with the 
man in the street and with the youth of the 
country. His book is full of local color, of “in- 
timate” conversation with individuals, and 
with celebration of the rich historical heritage 
of the Chinese land and “national” symbols, 
such as folk festivals, the Great Wall, and the 
fabled Yangtze. Much of Deliusin’s time, in 
contrast, was spent in the internal provinces of 
Tsinghai, Szechwan, Kansu, and Sinkiang. He 
describes political, social, and economic condi- 
tions in these less well-known areas in addition 
to covering the more frequently visited eastern 
and northern provinces. 

In keeping with his general approach and 
with the circumstances of his being in China, 
Poltoratski’s most informative and interesting 
commentary is on everyday life of the Chinese 
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citizen, and on the artist and the writer as 
representatives of the new Chinese intelli- 
gentsia. Although Deliusin’s book includes a 
chapter headed “Birth of the intelligentsia of 
the people,” his treatment of intellectual mat- 
ters is cursory and matter-of-fact and patently 
a dutiful inclusion of material without which 
no contemporary survey of People’s China 
would be complete. 

Deliusin’s strength is in the economic field. 
He gives authoritative and detailed accounts 
of land reform and agricultural organization 
and achievement, of industrial organization 
and progress, and of the “new life of the 
smaller nationalities.” Particular value to the 
Western student is found in Deliusin’s chap- 
ter on the nationalities, for it is in this single 
area that he furnishes some bits of information 
not generally included in other available 
sources. He spent some time in the autono- 
mous regions of Kansu and in the province of 
Tsinghai. He gives a full report on the Lan- 
chow institute “to train cadres for administer- 
ing autonomous regions, and to foster multi- 
nationality cooperation.” 

Besides his extensive coverage of agriculture, 
industry, and the nationalities problem, Deliu- 
sin includes material on the status of women, 
on education, and on political and legal in- 
stitutions, forms, and procedures. In correct 
Marxist fashion, he presents each of his dis- 
cussions of present-day “realities” in the light 
of earlier conditions under the imperial re- 
gime, under the Kuomintang, and in the early 
reconstruction phase of the present regime. 
Throughout, the role of the Communist Party 
as liberator from oppression and leader in the 
struggle for achieving emancipation of the 
masses in all aspects of life and work is em- 
phasized. Sufficient careful references are 
made, in the sections dealing with industriali- 
zation, to the material aid and technological 
skill contributed by the USSR. 

The realm of land reforms and agricultural 
organization is treated as peculiarly Chinese- 
Communist, and exquisite care is given to 
literal description of these institutions and 
their modes of operation. Deliusin was in 
China during the period that “Producers’ Co- 
operatives” were being strongly recommended 
to the peasants as a “higher form of workers’ 
union” than that of the two types of “workers’ 
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mutual-help groups.” He states that more than 
50 per cent of all peasant households were still 
in the latter form, but that the number of pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives had “grown to 100,000.” 
Deliusin does not mention the “commune” as 
an organizational form in either agricultural 
or industrial areas. 

The figures given by Deliusin for 1954 agri- 
culture, as well as statistics liberally cited in 
other discussions, agree substantially with 
those available in English-language sources. 
These data are usually in the form of “com- 
parisons” with previous years or as percentages 
of planned increases or previous gains, though 
in some instances the author gives “actual” fig- 
ures. Poltoratski has less occasion to cite sta- 
tistics. At one place, however (p. 27), where 
statistics on China’s agriculture (collectiviza- 
tion and production) are given, they are at 
variance (lesser) than those cited by Deliusin 
(pp. 98-99). 

Deliusin includes a brief history of the rise 
of the Chinese Communist Party, the struggle 
with the Kuomintang, and the “revolution,” in 
his chapter “Strengthening of the people’s 
power” (pp. 77-91). References to Mao are 
significantly few, as are quotations from his 
speeches and writings. Mao is, however, quoted 
in the inconsequential chapter (eleven pages) 
on the intelligentsia and educational reforms. 
The Chinese Communists are credited with 
being true followers of Marxism-Leninism. 
There is no mention of Stalin nor of Stalinism. 
The community of beliefs in common prin- 
ciples of theory by the Soviet Union and Red 
China is stressed. 

JANE BrisTER 
Columbia University 


Die chinesische Anthologie: Ubersetzungen 
aus dem Wen hsiian von Erwin von Zach 
(1872-1942). Ed. Itse Martin Fane with 
an introduction by James Rosert Hicn- 
tower. Harvard-Yenching Institute Stud- 
ies XVIII. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. 2 vols., xxxvi, 1114. 
Appendixes. $12.50. 


This publication should be of interest to 
many readers of the Journal. The Wen hsiian, 
more than three fourths of which is here pre- 
sented in German translation, is a major an- 
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thology of early Chinese poetry and prose. 
Compiled by Hsiao T‘ung, Crown Prince 
Chao-ming of the Liang dynasty (501-531), it 
covers a large variety of genres and subject 
matters, dating from early times down to the 
period of the compiler. It is an indispensable 
source for the study of early Chinese literature. 
But beyond that, it has a great deal to offer to 
scholars working in other fields, such as his- 
tory, sociology, anthropology, philosophy, re- 
ligion, art history, and music. Among the 
many historical documents given in toto are 
Han Wu-ti’s edicts of 135 B.C. on the exami- 
nation of worthy men (XXXV 3) and of 107 
B.C. on the selection and recommendation of 
provincial candidates (XXXV 2), both bearing 
on the beginnings of China’s famous civil serv- 
ice examination system; and the edict of A.D. 
213 awarding the title of Duke of Wei and the 
Nine Bestowals on Ts‘ao Ts‘ao (XXXV 4), a 
document essential for understanding the pe- 
culiar pattern of dynastic change by “voluntary 
abdication” which prevailed from the first to 
the tenth century of our era. A significant ex- 
ample of historical criticism is Kan Pao’s cri- 
tique of the Western Chin dynasty (XLIX 3). 
Those interested in social groups and classes 
may consult Fan Yeh’s essays on the empresses 
(XLIX 4), generals (L 1), and eunuchs (L 2 

of the Later Han dynasty. The examination 
system is illustrated by examination questions 
for A.D. 491, 493, and 503 (XXXVI 4-6). Im- 
portant state ceremonies are described, such as 
the sacrifice to Heaven performed by Han 
Ch‘eng-ti (r. 33-7 B.C.) (VII 1) and the Em- 
peror’s ploughing of the sacred field in A.D. 
268 (VII 2). Students of religion may be in- 
terested in the fu on a horse of Emperor Sung 
Wen-ti (r. 424-453) (XIV 1). This poem 
clearly shows that the animal was conceived to 
have religious significance, confirming a theory 
advanced by Arthur Waley. (See his “The 
Heavenly Horses of Ferghana: A New View,” 
History Today, V [1955], 95-103.) Religious 
practices are graphically described in poems 
dealing with funerals (XXVIII 28-32). There 
are also examples of tomb inscriptions (LVIII 
5, LIX 2-3) and obituaries (LVI 7-8). We 
find philosophical disquisitions by Tung-fang 
So (LI 2), Wang Pao (LI 3), and Liu Chiin 
(LV 1). While by and large the anthology re- 
mains within the confines of Confucianism, a 
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Buddhist text is also included, the inscription 
at the Dhiita Monastery by Wang Ch‘e (d. 
505) (LIX 1). Art historians will find much 
useful information in the detailed descriptions 
of imperial palaces (II-VI). They will be par- 
ticularly attracted by Tso Ssu’s descriptions of 
the capitals of the three third-century states of 
Shu, Wu, and Wei (IV 2-VI); Tso Ssu, 
though writing in a lofty literary style, bases 
himself on authentic documents, maps, and 
gazetteers, as he states himself (pp. 45-46). 
Another instructive item for the history of 
architecture is Ho Yen’s description of the 
Ching-fu Palace in Hsii-ch‘ang, built from 
A.D. 232 on (XI 5). Revealing for the history 
of portraiture is a passage in the biography of 
a fifth-century prince (LX 1, pp. 1034-35). 
Students of music may be interested in Ch‘eng- 
kung Sui’s essay on whistling (“Hsiao fu,” 
XVIII 4). 

This brief sampling will suffice to show that 
the selections range far beyond the normal con- 
fines of literature, or, to put it differently, that 
“literature” had a remarkably broad scope in 
medieval China. But the significance of the 
anthology is even wider than has so far been 
suggested. Aside from its intrinsic value (and 
indeed because of it), the Wen hsiian was for 
many centuries one of the chief textbooks for 
aspiring men of letters. Hence the topics and 
situations which it contains, couched in every 
traditional pattern of poetry and prose, served 
as models for generation after generation of 
Chinese literati (as well as their brethren in 
Japan, Korea, and Vietnam), who studied and 
imitated these pieces over and over again, 
down to modern times. These translations will 
therefore be of inestimable help in mastering 
the various styles, phrases, clichés, and concepts 
of literary Chinese and East Asian literati. 
Typical pieces representing model situations 
are, for example, the petition of A.D. 317 urg- 
ing Ssu-ma Jui to ascend the vacant throne of 
the Chin dynasty (XXXVII 8), or the reasons 
set forth by Yui Liang in A.D. 323 for declin- 
ing an imperial appointment (XXXVIII 2). 

The importance of the work translated is 
matched by the excellence of the translation 
and the meticulous care with which this new 
edition has been prepared. Erwin von Zach has 
in recent years been recognized as the out- 
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standing translator he was—a_ recognition 
which for various reasons was denied him in 
his lifetime. For rescuing a large part of his 
extensive publications from obscurity and in- 
accessibility, thanks are due to the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, which previously reprinted 
his translations of the poems of Han Yii and 
Tu Fu (reviewed in FEO, XII [1953], 212-214; 
XIII [1953], 83-85). In those two reviews, I said 
something about von Zach’s purposes and 
methods in translating and annotating Chinese 
poetry. The editor of the present publication, 
Dr. Ilse Martin Fang, has left von Zach’s text in- 
tact, as was done in the two previous Harvard 
reprints. However, she has departed from the 
earlier procedure by making a number of ad- 
justments and improvements, for which every 
reader will be grateful. For instance, she makes 
a clear distinction between phrases added by the 
translator to complete the sentence (now in 
brackets) and those which are in the nature of a 
commentary (now in parentheses); book titles 
which von Zach gave in abbreviated and often 
hard-to-guess forms are now either written out 
in full or else explained in the preface. One 
additional feature which would have been 
helpful, particularly to the nonspecialist reader, 
are the dates of the authors. These might have 
ben inserted in the index of authors, since the 
anthology is arranged generically and topically, 
and the chronological order is followed only 
within each section. Hence it is not always 
possible, without further study, to place each 
piece in its historical setting. 

In addition to von Zach’s translations from 
the Wen hsiian, the present publication also 
includes his version of fifty-one poems by Yu 
Hsin (513-581) and of the introduction to this 
poet’s works by his friend Yii-wen Yu, and 
Professor Hightower’s article on “The Wen 
hstian and Genre Theory,” which has also been 
published (with the addition of notes and criti- 
cal apparatus) in H]AS, Vol. XX (1957). This 
article deals with an important aspect of the 
Wen hsiian (of the thirty-seven genres con- 
tained in the anthology, thirty-one are repre- 
sented in von Zach’s translation), and includes 
a translation of Hsiao T‘ung’s preface to his 
compilation. 

Hans H. FRANKEL 
Stanford University 
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A List of Published Translations from Chinese 
into English, French, and German. Com- 
piled and edited by Martua Davinson. 
Part 1: Literature, Exclusive of Poetry. 
(Tentative Edition), Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
J. W. Edwards for the American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1952. Part II: Poetry. 
(Tentative Edition). New Haven, Conn.: 
Far Eastern Publications for the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1957. xxiv, 
462. 


Such a project as this complete listing of 
translations from Chinese literature, under- 
taken under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies twenty years ago, 
has demanded the solution of many problems 
connected with format, choice, and presentation 
of material. An editorial foreword stresses the 
provisional nature of the present publication of 
two volumes, issued five years apart, and in- 
vites comment which will make a revised edi- 
tion more useful as a bibliographical tool. In 
addition to offering his own suggestions, the 
task of a reviewer, therefore, ought to be call- 
ing attention to the work and urging scholars 
to criticize the form of the list and provide 
Mrs. Davidson with recommendations and cor- 
rections in those areas of its contents where 
their special interests lie. 

How basic some of the problems are can be 
seen in the table of contents which raises at the 
start the question: what constitutes literature? 
The editor has chosen the categories: novels, 
stories, folk tales, historical anecdotes, drama, 
poetry, literary essays, letters, and miscellane- 
ous pieces, a choice with which few will quar- 
rel. But the decision to exclude all translations 
from the Confucian Classics—a decision no- 
where explained in these volumes—is less de- 
fensible. There may be grounds for leaving out 
materials from Shu ching or Tso chuan as 
being history rather than historical anecdote, 
or for excluding translations from Lun yi and 
Chuang tzu as being philosophy rather than 
belles lettres, but the absence of translations 
from Shih ching under pre-Han poetry can 
only be defended on the dubious grounds of 
their quantity. 

Another problem is the arrangement of en- 
tries. In this respect there is a lack of consist- 
ency between the two volumes, justified by the 
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cifferent nature of materials being listed. In 
the first volume where authorship of much of 
the fiction and some of the drama is unknown, 
the material is first divided by genre and is 
then listed alphabetically by title (or by author 
in the case of individual tales where the author 
is known). The second volume, dealing with 
poems and short prose pieces (in this respect 
the volume’s subtitle Poetry is not strictly ac- 
curate), mostly of known authorship, is ar- 
ranged by period and then alphabetically by 
Chinese author with translators’ names alpha- 
betically subscribed. The information which 
follows each translator’s name varies in form: 
sometimes lists of translated titles in the order 
in which they appear in collections, sometimes 
the editor’s description of the translated ma- 
terial, and sometimes a mere count of the 
items translated. 

Volume II, for this reason, is the less readily 
useful. Possessing the Chinese original and 
searching for a translation, the user can only 
look through a count of translations in a col- 
lection or through long listings of translated 
titles in which no distinction is made between 
prose and poetic genres, and in the end he has 
been provided with only a more limited area 
for his search. Mrs. Davidson tried a better 
arrangement when, under Han Yii, she at- 
tempted to separate prose genres, listing ex- 
amples by Chinese title, followed by transla- 
tions of that particular composition. But this 
type of entry was soon abandoned, and under 
the topic title, “Miscellaneous,” arrangement 
by translator was resumed. The staggering 
amount of work involved in locating the origi- 
nal of each translated title—translations which 
often seem chosen to conceal rather than 
identify the original—makes arrangement by 
romanized Chinese title, however desirable, 
impractical for Volume IT. 

In connection with references, the long in- 
terval between the publication of the two vol- 
umes seems to have caused a discrepancy in 
citations. Whereas Volume I has a “List of 
Abbreviations,” giving full citations for works 
more briefly referred to in the list, Volume II 
contains no such list, although it refers to 
works not listed in the earlier volume and not 
cited fully when used in Volume II. Thus, 
only a reader already familiar with the field 
would be apt to know that “Yang, Li Sao” 
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(item a1512.2) refers to Li Sao and Other 
Poems of Chu Yuan, translated by Yang 
Hsien-yi and Gladys Yang (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1953), or that the frequently 
cited “Hightower, J.R. “T‘ao Ch‘ien’” is an 
article entitled “The Fu of T‘ao Ch‘ien” to be 
found in H]JAS 17 (1954).169-230. Inclusion 
of a bibliography of works cited in abbreviated 
form in Volume II would solve this difficulty. 

Use of Chinese characters would greatly in- 
crease the utility of this work, particularly in 
Volume I. If their use is not feasible, consistent 
romanization in the editor’s topic titles and the 
indication of personal names when they occur 
in titles by the usual method of using capital 
letters and hyphenization would partially com- 
pensate. 

No mention is made of a terminal date for 
the material in either volume, but Volume I 
appears to include translations through 1949, 
and Volume II contains publications of 1954. 
If these dates are correct, the following items 
contain translations which should be listed: 


Baxter, Glen W., “Metrical Origins of the 
T2‘u,” HJAS 16 (1953).108-145. 

Laloy, Louis, Poésies chinoises, Fribourg: 
Egloff, 1944. 

Lange, Carl Albert, Der Pavillon aus Porzel- 
lan, Wedel: Curt Brauns, 1946. 

Perleberg, Max, Liu Ho-ching, Hong Kong: 
K. Weiss, 1952. 

Steinen, Diether von den, “Poems of Ts‘ao 
Ts‘ao,” MS IV (1939).125-181. 

Underwood, Edna Worthley and Chi-hwang 
Chu, Three Chinese Masterpieces, Portland, 
Maine, 1927. 

Whitaker, K.P.K., “Some Notes on the 
Tsyr,” BSOAS XIV (1952). 115-138. 
és “Tsaur Jyr’s ‘Luohshern 
Fuh’,” AM IV (1954). 35-56. 

Colvin, Ian, After the Chinese, London: 
Peter Davies, 1927. (Except for selections by 
Tu Fu, the contents of this work, representing 
some two dozen T'ang poets, have escaped 
listing.) 

These omissions and other minor errors, 
which one trusts will be corrected in a new 
edition, in no way detract from the great use- 
fulness of the entire list or from the gratitude 
which those in all fields of Chinese studies owe 
the editor and sponsor of this difficult and 
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much-needed compilation. If a new edition is 
contemplated, one also hopes it will be brought 
up to date with the inclusion of the many 
translations issued since 1949 and 1954, in- 
cluding the numerous items published by the 
Foreign Languages Press in Peking. 
Joun L. Bishop 

Harvard University 


Stories from a Ming Collection: Translations 
of Chinese Short Stories Published in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Cyrm Bircu 
London: The Bodley Head, 1958. 205. 


This is a compact, accurate, and thoroughly 
enjoyable translation of tales 1, 5, 8, 26, 27, and 
33 from the Ku-chin Hsiao-shuo (Yu-shih 
Ming-yen) with a bonus in the form of the 
T‘ang pichi forerunner of tale number 8. 

As the first commercial (this excepts J. L. 
Bishop’s Chinese Colloquial Short Story) trans- 
lations from the third of the three great collec- 
tions by Feng Meng-lung this should enjoy at 
least the popularity that earlier selections from 
the other two have. It is interesting and im- 
portant to contrast Dr. Birch’s work with the 
previous translations from the San-yen and 
Chin-ku Ch‘i-kuan; Western competence in 
Chinese literature (and ancillary subjects) has 
come a long way since the nineteenth century. 

The ninety-odd notes in the back of the 
book are enlightening for the Western-lan- 
guage-only reader, and indeed for the specialist 
who is not well acquainted with the field of 
colloquial literature. Each story is prefaced by 
brief historical and critical accounts of the tale, 
its background, and the literary merit the 
translator feels it has. The notes and prefaces 
certainly supply the interested reader with an- 
swers to the questions he is likely to ask. I feel 
obliged to pick two nits: Isn’t the preferred 
reading for the third-century poet-philosopher 
Hsi K‘ang rather than Chi K‘ang (p. 202)? 
Surely “ordered his appointment to the Im- 
perial Chancellery,” men-hsi sheng (not hsing) 
would be closer to what happened (p. 101). 

The language of the translations trips along 
in such a fashion that one can perceive the 
Chinese feet under the skirts at almost all 
times. The interesting thing is that when read 
as English only, it is smooth with just those 
touches of oddness which are more or less de- 
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manded by the subject matter itself. Further, 
most of us (if we care about those things) 
have had reason to enjoy the fact that our 
language has two versions, British and Amer- 
ican, with corresponding increment in variety 
and freshness; with this book’s transmutation 
of colloquial Chinese into colloquial British, 
enjoyment is heightened. The Chinese /i-yuan, 
‘a fenced kitchen-garden,’ is quite properly 
and compactly translated as ‘smallholding.’ In 
another place, Dr. Birch can ‘sell up’ a house 
which is just the right combination of ‘selling 
off and ‘giving up’ property. 

Dr. Birch’s taste is sound in dealing with the 
few crudities in the “Pearl-sewn Shirt” though 
I do not understand why he puts his note on 
this where he does. I confess to ignorance of 
some of the overtones possible in tso-tsui, but 
the “offensive” phrases certainly would have 
occurred in connection with the old crone’s 
simulation of virginity. 

I hesitate to end on a note of complaint, but 
it would have been useful for the book’s po- 
tential readers if the translator could have 
given them more paths to pursue in case they 
are interested. As it stands, if the reader wishes 
to know more he is referred only to E. Butts 
Howell and Allegory and Courtesy in Spencer 
by Chang Hsin-chang. Reference to J. L. 
Bishop would likely have been helpful for the 
curious if only to compare another version of 
the “Canary Murders.” Perhaps a note by the 
translator on the fact that three of the stories 
he has translated were put into a later an- 
thology (Chin-ku Ch‘i-kuan 11, 23, and 32) 
would point up the lasting popularity of these 
tales in China, but these things are quite pos- 
sibly extraneous to the purpose of the book. 

James I. Crump, Jr. 
University of Michigan 


China in Western Literature: a continuation 
of Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica. Comp. 
Yuan Tunc-u1. New Haven: Far Eastern 
Publications, Yale University, 1958. xix, 
g02. Indexes. (Photo-offset). 


Dr. Yuan, from 1926 to 1948 Director of the 
National Library of Peiping and at present 
connected with the Library of Congress, has 
prepared an excellent bibliography of about 
15,000 entries of English, French, and German 
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publications, including also Portuguese litera- 
ture on Macao and some Dutch items, cover- 
ing the period from 1921 to 1957. Articles in 
periodicals have been excluded unless they 
were issued subsequently as monographs. 

This bibliography is a continuation of the 
second edition of the Bibliotheca Sinica by 
Henri Cordier (4 vols., Paris, 1904-8; suppl. 
vol. 1924. Reprinted in 5 vols., Peking, 1938). 
An earlier attempt to supplement the Bibli- 
otheca Sinica for the years 1921-40 was made 
under the auspices of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute. Owing to the outbreak of the Pacific 
War and the subsequent occupation of Yench- 
ing University in Peiping by the Japanese 
army, the materials may be considered lost. 

The contents of Yuan’s bibliography are 
divided into twenty-eight sections and numer- 
ous subsections covering every conceivable 
field. Spot checks have convinced the reviewer 
of the remarkable comprehensiveness with 
which the task has been accomplished. Dr. 
Yuan consulted the holdings of the Library of 
Congress and twenty other leading libraries in 
the United States. In addition, he spent a year 
in Europe and visited another twelve libraries 
in England, France, and Germany. 

The names of Chinese authors appear in the 
original romanization of the book titles. These 
are followed by the corresponding Chinese 
characters and the standard Wade-Giles trans- 
literation in brackets. Thus the reader is spared 
the time-consuming task of identifying them. 

The reviewer discovered a few minor flaws 
which do not intrinsically impair the value of 
this work. Some items by Hellmut Wilhelm 
were omitted while others written by his fa- 
ther, Richard Wilhelm, were mistakenly at- 
tributed to his son Hellmut. 

A “Names Index” (pp. 730-800) and an 
“Index of Chinese Titles” (pp. 801-802) 
greatly facilitate the use of the work. A brief 
subject index based on the table of contents 
and the headings of all the subsections would 
have been desirable. Such a subject index 
would have required four or five additional 
pages at the most. In it all cross references 
would have been caught immediately; e.g., 
“dictionaries” are listed in sections (7) “Army, 
Navy and Air Force,” (10) “Economics,” 
(11) “Social Conditions,” (14) “Education,” 
and (15) “Language,” which in addition has a 
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subsection “Vocabularies.” The case is similar 
for topics like bibliographies, languages, litera- 
tures, individual countries in their relations 
with China, Chinese abroad, minorities within 
China, etc. The lucid classification system, 
however, partly counteracts this deficiency. 

More serious is the inadequate proofreading 
of French and German titles which mars the 
whole volume. The fault lies obviously with 
the publisher. 

Except for the above qualifications, the re- 
viewer recommends this bibliography without 
reservation to any library or student in the 
field. Dr. Yuan is to be congratulated on his 
perseverance and magnificent achievement. He 
is now engaged in preparing three Russian 
bibliographies pertaining to the culture, social 
conditions, and outlying regions of China. 

Rupo.tF LoEwENTHAL 
Georgetown University 


A History of Japan to 1334. By Grorce San- 
som. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1958. xi, 500. Illustrations, Appendixes, 
Bibliographical note. Index. $7.50. 


A new book by Sir George Sansom is always 
something of an event, particularly when, as in 
this case, it treats a period ignored by most 
Western scholarship. The work under review 
is the first of a projected three intended to re- 
place James Murdoch’s pioneer work. The au- 
thor is, of course, best known for his classic 
Short Cultural History which appeared in 
1931. There is a continuity in his work and 
thinking. In The Western World and Japan, 
which appeared in 1950, he suggested that in 
modern times Japanese civilization had in a 
measure decayed and renewed itself without 
changing its essence; in this volume he sug- 
gests that it was also so under the impact of 
China and that despite the massive influence 
of the Chinese examples the Japanese “never 
surrendered the inmost stronghold of their 
own tradition.” 

Few will deny that Murdoch stood in need 
of revision or replacement. Japanese scholar- 
ship had made great advances since he pub- 
lished his volume on early Japan in 1910. His 
analogies and comparisons were of little help 
to non-Scots, and in general, as Sansom once 
wrote, he “presented Japan as seen through 
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spectacles made in Aberdeen about 1880.” His 
vigorous Spencerian standards and judgments 
were always in evidence; and he laid about 
him vigorously with praise and blame. Fortu- 
nately he made no attempt to conceal his 
standards, and this gusto gives the work a 
good deal of its interest for readers today. 
Sansom is of no mind to apportion blame in 
this manner. “I even contemplated,” he begins, 
“an interpretative treatment, but I soon de- 
cided that this would be a rash venture, indeed 
a visionary task . . . Consequently the thought- 
ful student will find in this book only a few 
matter-of-fact interpretations and here and 
there a comparison which may be useful al- 
though far-fetched.” The reader will find few 
places where new judgments startle him, but 
he will be relieved to discover that this inter- 
pretative reticence has not been maintained. It 
is true, however, that the schema so popular in 
post-war Japanese writing are not discussed or 
even mentioned. The work is a narrative. The 
principal sources, which are listed at the end, 
are for the most part veterans of pre-war days 
and many post-war writers seem little used. 
The work is greatly enriched, however, by 
judicious use of a number of primary sources 
previously untouched by Western writers. On 
the whole the judgments of the Short Cultural 
History stand, with the possible difference that 
the prose is more cautious and restrained than 
formerly. Thus, while Sansom now writes that 
“Land is the key to political history in Japan, 
at almost every point” (p. 139), the earlier 
volume had it that “Through the heraldic 
battle cries and the lofty speeches of feudal 
warriors there can be heard the persistent mur- 
mur of Property! Property!” (p. 357). This 
example is perhaps not fully typical, but it re- 
mains true that the Short Cultural History 
projects more enthusiasm and drive. And 
although the reader is nowhere explicitly re- 
ferred to the earlier work, he remains well ad- 
vised to use it in conjunction with the new 
History. It is no easy task to separate political 
and economic from cultural trends, and the 
Short Cultural History did more justice to eco- 
nomic and social (though not to political) de- 
velopments than the new History does for cul- 
tural trends. Indeed, at some points, as in the 
economic aspects of the new feudalism, the 
earlier work seems to me more full and cogent. 
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One suspects that the author felt the emphasis 
of the Short Cultural History more congenial 
than those he now treats. (Imagine Murdoch 
saying, “These dynastic minutiae are tedious 
and of only remote historical importance. . . .”! 
(p. 201). 

Nevertheless the new History has very great 
strengths, notably in its coverage of the social 
history of th~ Heian court and in the clarity 
with which complex political developments are 
recounted, The Heian scene takes on a new 
dimension through the author’s use of con- 
temporary writings previously unused by West- 
ern scholars. These give the work much of its 
value for specialists and much of its interest 
for non-specialists. Among the texts so utilized 
are the Kampy6 Goyuikai of the Emperor Uda 
(p. 143 f), Fujiwara Kenezane’s Gyokuyéd, 
which is admirably used for detailing the 
politics of the Minamoto take-over, and the 
testaments of Fujiwara no Morosuke (p. 180 
f.), and Hdjé Shigetoki (p. 432 f.). 

Sir George’s political coverage is no barren 
listing of emperors and events. The sovereigns 
are grouped and classified wherever possible in 
order to leave the way clear for discussions of 
the imperial system and its peculiarities. The 
book is full of well-reasoned and thoughtful 
observations that strike the ear as logical and 
apt, and they are offered so modestly that the 
reader is likely to nod agreement and appro- 
priate the formulation as his own. The change 
from Fujiwara dominance, in which maternal 
relatives governed, to rule by retired emperors, 
in which paternal relatives dominated the 
ruler, will not soon be described more clearly 
or convincingly. The author’s treatment of the 
Fujiwara period is one of the most rewarding 
parts of the book. He contrasts the hard-work- 
ing members who started the clan on its road 
to eminence with those who followed, and 
writes that “its leaders evidently found that to 
dominate emperors, to manipulate and coerce 
a jealous aristocracy, and so to further Fuji- 
wara private interests was more interesting, 
more absorbing, and more profitable than the 
commonplace routine of government business.” 
(p. 146). Recourse to Fujiwara family testa- 
ments brings him to the conclusion that ap- 
pointment to regent was regarded “not as an 
affair of state but as family business of the 
Fujiwara clan.” (p. 155). Astute observations 
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of this sort put the activities of that numerous 
family into sharper focus than did Murdoch’s 
first-name familiarity with them. 

Another of Murdoch’s great failings was his 
failure to utilize Japanese literature; Japanese 
poetry, he felt, was “to poetry pretty much 
what carving cherry-stones is to sculpture.” Sir 
George here deals with an area of which he is 
master. His discussions of the content and 
meaning of the poetry anthologies are excel- 
lent, and he treats the Kojiki and Nihongi 
(which last was, for Murdoch, a “jack-daw ... 
[which] tricks itself out in its frippery of pea- 
cock’s feathers purloined from Chinese books”) 
as national scriptures worthy of serious study 
and analysis. Sansom’s wide reading in Heian 
prose also gives him material for social history 
of the first order. There are illuminating dis- 
cussions of divination and exorcism, and in a 
superb chapter entitled “The Rule of Taste” 
the aesthetic canons of Heian life come in for 
full description. Thanks to his use of the 
diaries, the author avoids the conventional pic- 
ture of Heian courtiers as tasteful sensualists 
and nothing more. “The chronicles and 
diaries,” he notes, “do not on the whole con- 
firm the impression of a frivolous, loose-living 
society of aristocrats which may be gained 
from too exclusive a study of the romantic 
literature.” (p. 144). After summarizing the 
testament of Fujiwara no Morosuke, Sansom 
points out that “these cold injunctions to pos- 
terity do not sound like the sentiments of a 
great noble presiding over an extravagant and 
dissolute society. They are more akin to the 
utterances of a prophet deploring the evils of 
his day.” (p. 183). On the other hand, he 
notes that the instructions given in the testa- 
ments are not really moral principles, but 
rules for taste. Sansom suggests that most of 
the cultural products he treats tend toward the 
emotional rather than toward the profound, 
and it is for him doubtful whether even the 
highest level of Heian cultural accomplish- 
ment “can properly be described as intellectual 
in the strict sense, for it seems to have been 
lacking in speculative curiosity.” (p. 125). The 
difference with the originality and inventive- 
ness of Chinese life, he writes, is marked; “It 
is as clear as the distinction between talent and 
genius.” It will be noted from the above that 
the author’s denial of interpretations did not 
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prevent his delivering a number of very shrewd 
judgments which go well beyond the “matter- 
of-fact” statements he promised. 

The book has many other points of excel- 
lence. It treats the warfare of the period—the 
revolt of Taira no Masakado, the Heike Wars 
and the Mongol invasions—in a straightfor- 
ward narrative style that gives them their 
proper epic stature without breaking the unity 
of the book. For these and other reasons, this 
is a book that will be read and enjoyed for 
many years. It tells an important story clearly 
and well, and since it covers a period which is 
receiving little study in the West it is likely to 
be a standard work for many years. 

Marius B. JANSEN 
University of Washington 


City Life in Japan. A Study of a Tokyo Ward. 
By R. P. Dore. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1958. 472. Illustrations, 
Tables, Appendices, Notes, Index. $6.75. 


In most societies in modern times, at least 
in most Asian societies, the city seems to set 
the pace of change. New ideas, techniques, and 
social movements originate there and radiate 
to the countryside; and country-bred people 
are changed as they become city dwellers. This 
fact, if indeed it is one, presents both exciting 
opportunities and formidable difficulties to 
students of society. 

Assuming the city is in fact the pacemakgr 
of change, it follows that if one could discern 
the direction of change in the city he could, so 
to speak, stand ahead of society as a whole and 
see, however dimly, where history has tended. 
Not that he would then be able to tell the 
future, but he would know better where he 
had been. He would be better prepared, for 
example, to guess whether modern technology 
as it spreads, tends to reduce institutions and 
values everywhere to more or less uniform 
patterns, or whether cultural differences are so 
tough and deeply rooted that they persist with 
undiminished vehemence, though in changed 
form, despite a common technology (a ques- 
tion raised very sharply by James C. Abegglen, 
The Japanese Factory [The Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Illinois, 1958]). Modern history presents 
no more fascinating question and none further 
from an answer. 

One reason an answer seems remote is the 
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difficulty of studying the city since it is there, 
if anywhere, that the answer is to be found. 
No wonder so many people prefer the village 
as a subject of study. Change in the village is 
slow and to some extent repeats what has hap- 
pened in the city; but in the city change is 
fast, infinitely complex, and breaks néw paths. 
Its underlying patterns and tendencies, there- 
fore, are as difficult to perceive as the meaning 
of new experience. There are other difficulties. 
After all, how is one to study closely a thing 
as big as a city? Between the lifeless abstrac- 
tions of municipal statistics and the confusion 
and diversity of life as one finds it in the 
streets, where is there a natural vantage point 
for observation, a unit of study such as the 
village or small town presents? And an even 
graver difficulty: how is one to learn from city 
people, notoriously indifferent to strangers, 
things about their lives that they hide, if they 
can, even from friends and neighbors? Can 
one really hope then to learn about the city 
what it is most important to know? 

In Japan (and I believe equally in other 
Asian countries) the difficulties of the city as 
a subject of study have out-weighed its attrac- 
tions. We are consequently left free to talk of 
urbanization as though it were essentially the 
same there as in the West, with the same social 
and psychological outcomes. This is suggested 
by our tendency to speak of the changes re- 
marked in the cities as “westernization.” How 
little we know in fact about the Japanese city 
is suggested by the circumstance that, although 
there is a growing list of village studies in 
English and a voluminous literature on the 
village in Japanese, there is not a single study 
of how a cross section of city people works, 
plays, lives, and dies. There have, of course, 
been many studies of singular groups (geisha, 
ragpickers, gangs) and primarily statistical 
studies of isolated urban problems (unemploy- 
ment, divorce, prostitution, crime). 

City Life in Japan, by Professor Ronald P. 
Dore of the University of British Columbia, is 
the first such book in any language. The au- 
thor is too wise and too modest to concern 
himself with the question raised above, being 
content to show how Japanese values and in- 
stitutions are changing from a base line in the 
past, without attempting to say whether they 
are thereby becoming more “Western” or 
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merely Japanese in a different way. But the 
two problems are not dissimilar: both turn on 
the questions of the relative “weight” of tech- 
nology in a culture and whether change can 
ever occur so rapidly and cut so deeply as to 
obliterate tradition. But if Mr. Dore gives no 
answer to such questions, which is hardly sur- 
prising, he does the next best thing by provid- 
ing 450 pages of vivid detail and shrewd com- 
ment on the changing lives of real people. 

City Life in Japan is a study of one of 
Tokyo’s 3,000-odd wards. Shitayama-cho, as 
Mr. Dore calls it, lies midway between the 
raucous, plebian, devil-may-care Shitamachi 
and the stiff prudential Yamanote of old Edo, 
and owes something of its character to both. 
Occupied mainly by samurai at the end of the 
Tokugawa period, it remained a well-to-do 
neighborhood until after 1900; but from about 
World War I when the trams first reached it, 
the ward’s residential character began to 
change. Lots were cut up, apartments were 
built, white-collar workers and wage earners 
came crowding in; the number of households 
rose from ninety-one in 1875 to 344 in 1950, 
nearly half of whom shared dwellings. By that 
time (when the author studied it) Shitayama- 
cho presented a crowded and dilapidated ap- 
pearance, having gone untouched through the 
great Tokyo earthquake and allied bombing; 
but it was by no means a slum. A few of its 
families were distinctly well off; it had neat 
and sunny houses as well as shabby and cheer- 
less block apartments; and its “average” resi- 
dent was slightly better educated and slightly 
better placed in his job than the “average” 
resident of Tokyo. 

After observing Shitayama-cho on the map 
and examining it in municipal statistics, Mr. 
Dore takes the reader on a tour of its crowded 
streets. These show little of the sense of style 
and color for which the Japanese are famous, 
but “Shitayama-cho was made to be lived in 
and not to be looked at.” It was indeed; the 
streets are full of sound and pleasant confu- 
sion; of boys’ shouts and scuffling, of the cries 
of venders, of mothers gossiping or hurrying 
with children to the public bath. A few steps 
from the street takes one into houses and 
apartments, there to listen to the life stories of 
the inhabitants and to observe their surround- 
ings—the frayed yellow tatami, the proudly 
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displayed electric fan, the cluttered “Western 
room.” One meets T who is the wealthiest 
man in the ward and makes no effort to hide 
the fact; poor but ever-hopeful A, a scrap- 
metal collector who plans to go into some- 
thing where talent commands quicker and 
more ample rewards; the complacent widow 
A who lives comfortably off the earnings of 
her unmarried son and daughter; and others, 
some to be encountered on more than one 
occasion later on. 

Then one begins to hear from Mr. Dore 
about the people of Shitayama-cho: about 
houses and apartment blocks, family income 
and expenditure, health and security, husbands 
and wives, neighbors and friends, politics, edu- 
cation, leisure, religion, and much else. Mr. 
Dore introduces each subject with an historical 
sketch putting opinion and behavior in Shita- 
yama-Cho in 1950 im a perspective two or 
three generations deep. Some of these intro- 
ductory remarks are short, although none is 
merely perfunctory; some are long and val- 
uable essays. His discussion of the family in 
the Tokugawa period (though as an ideal 
type or types) is excellent and the only ex- 
tended treatment of the subject in a Western 
language; and the essay on aspiration and 
success in the Meiji period describes in lively 
detail an important side of Meiji history often 
overlooked. 

Everything in Shitayama-cho interests Mr. 
Dore, but he is interested above all else in 
what people think and feel—about ancestors, 
parents, child-rearing, politics, dress, anything 
at all that concerns them. To discover these 
things he relies, as he must, of course, on 
what they say and do, although he takes care 
to check his impressions, gleaned from inter- 
views, questionnaires, observation—and yes, 
even eavesdropping, with a great variety of 
other sources ranging from government pub- 
lications to music-hall jokes. As with most 
methods, the value of this one depends chiefly 
on who uses it, and Mr. Dore uses it very well 
indeed. There are obvious reasons for this— 
diligence, easy mastery of colloquial Japanese, 
a great range of knowledge of Japanese life 
and history; but surely the most important is 
an honest respect and sympathy for the people 
he studies. 

Even in the most expert hands, however, the 
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method has dangers. People do not always say 
what they mean, and behavior is scarcely less 
ambiguous than words. Mr. Dore is very much 
aware of these difficulties, in practice as well as 
in the abstract. He is the first to warn us when 
his presence may prompt people to give an 
answer different from the one they might 
otherwise give; or when the form of his ques- 
tions gives the respondent a strong push in a 
particular direction; or again when he is seek- 
ing to elicit information few Japanese are 
likely to be entirely candid about. 

Nor does he stop with merely warning the 
reader to beware; he is ever ready with alterna- 
tive explanations of opinion and behavior, not 
all of which would occur to the reader. In fact 
he almost never confronts the reader with a 
“necessary” interpretation, but often suggests 
alternative views of facts that seem at first to 
admit of but one possible construction. For ex- 
ample, there was a growing use of commercial 
fire insurance in Shitayama-cho, and one 
would suppose this evidence of a growth of 
rational foresight. But no; security in the past 
depended less on financial saving than on 
maintaining correct personal relations; and the 
growth of fire insurance marks a decline in 
the reliability of personal relationships and a 
consequent change from personal to imper- 
sonal means of attaining security rather than a 
development of rational foresight as such. 

It adds greatly to the clarity (and fun) of 
City Life in Japan that, in commenting on the 
Japanese, the author tells us just who he is and 
maintains his identity throughout. This is un- 
commonly helpful; too often in historical and 
social science literature one encounters such 
statements as that Japanese are industrious, the 
Chinese practical, the Indians spiritual—with- 
out being told industrious, practical, or spirit- 
ual in comparison to whom: to Americans, to 
Western populations generally, or to some 
vague but implied international norm? Mr. 
Dore spares us this confusion; unless he says 
otherwise he means in comparison to the Eng- 
lish and, partly for this reason, his comparisons 
are never without interest. We have it as his 
opinion, for example, that on the whole the 
Japanese are less enthusiastic “joiners,” less 
class-conscious, and distinguish less sharply be- 
tween work and leisure than do the English. 
And, in most cases, he does not stop with 
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merely noting differences but searches for the 
reasons for them; the search is particularly in- 
teresting in the case of class consciousness, 
leading to a suggestive essay comparing aris- 
tocracy in Japan and England. 

An exceedingly difficult problem in writing 
on Japan (or any non-Western culture) for a 
Western audience is to explain satisfactorily 
certain basic Japanese notions and behavior 
patterns which tend to strike Western readers 
as unaccountably odd or which at best are un- 
derstood through abstract formulas. One pos- 
sible solution is to cite, if one can, apt Western 
analogies with suitable modifications and 
qualifications. But to do so is always danger- 
ous, requiring an absolute sureness of touch 
to avoid misleading some readers and annoy- 
ing others. Mr. Dore resorts to analogy spar- 
ingly but with excellent effect; I do not think 
that his exposition of the dominant meaning of 
giri can be improved upon. After stating that 
giri is a sense of obligation toward a specific 
person or group to perform an act which one 
would not perform from spontaneous inclina- 
tion, he illustrates: ““We really ought to go 
and see Auntie Mable when we are in London. 
She’s a bit of a bore, but she will be upset if 
we don’t’ is a perfect example of a giri-act and 
a giri-relation.” Thus giri—which Ruth Bene- 
dict found a “curious” moral category—at once 
becomes wholly intelligible to people with 
elderly aunts, especially if the aunts are well 
off. Mr. Dore is quick to add, however, that 
giri-relations occur more frequently in Japan 
than in England and have more importance 
for the individual’s material well-being; and 
that such acts are more formalized, and the 
obligations to perform them are given a higher 
place in the scale of values, as against such 
“universalistic” obligations as “loving one’s 
neighbor,” “speaking one’s mind,” and “pur- 
suing truth.” 

Mr. Dore is notably cautious about gener- 
alizing, clearly preferring to describe and com- 
ment in moderately general terms on the vivid 
detail of city life than to make large formula- 
tions about it. One result is that his book has 
that whiff of life that only very good books 
have; but it does not therefore more easily pre- 
sent a thesis, if indeed it may be said in the 
strict sense to possess one. The author does 
have certain general views about social change, 
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his main subject, that may perhaps be summed 
up in the three following statements. 

1. Japanese society cannot be divided into 
traditional and modern sectors; a person who 
is “traditional” in one way may be “modern” 
in another. Thus a woman who never forsakes 
Japanese dress may be less “correct” in her re- 
ligious attitudes than her neighbor who shuns 
it; attitudes on particular issues are determined 
more by individual differences of personality, 
background, economic status and occupation 
than by an ideological commitment to one side 
or another in a struggle between the old and 
new. 

2. What is modern is not always new (or 
Western) but may only appear so; often a tra- 
ditional idea or practice merely seems new 
because it has recently been given new scope 
or some new form of expression. The growth 
of fire insurance cited above is an example; 
although seemingly evidence of a growth of ra- 
tional foresight it is in fact the result of the 
changed social conditions which foresight must 
take account of, Another example is the permis- 
sive attitude that marked the lower grades in 
Shitayama-cho schools. Although far removed 
from the stiffly authoritarian atmosphere of 
prewar schools, the easy give and take between 
teachers and pupils since the war may reflect 
less a new view of education than an extension 
to the lower grades of the traditional parental 
permissiveness toward children before the age 
of ten or eleven. 

3. Social change is not unilinear but has 
many possible courses and is full of surprises. 
One can never tell exactly where it is heading 
from the course it now seems to be following 
or from its path elsewhere under apparently 
similar conditions. In dealing with Shitayama- 
cho, therefore, Mr. Dore is careful to picture a 
society subject to many kinds of pulls, whose 
future cannot be foreseen, rather than a society 
sliding smoothly along a gradient of moderni- 
zation, propelled by a dominant and irrevers- 
ible set of forces. One’s notion of social change 
in modern Japan may not be clearer for this, 
but it is almost certainly truer. 

I cannot refrain from saying a word about 
Mr. Dore’s prose. He has succeeded in writing 
a long and exacting sociological study almost 
without resort to technical terms, or at least 
without letting on that he uses them; thus he 
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discusses many correlations but I remember 
not one “correlation”; and his writing has the 
vigor and pace and variety of speech. Partly 
this comes from ear, partly from being un- 
afraid of ordinary words, and partly from hu- 
mor; but surely a good part of it also comes 
from good spirits and a robust liking for 
people. 

I have one other thing to say about this 
book: on no account skip the notes at the back! 

Tuomas C. SMITH 

Stanford University 


In Search of Identity, The Japanese Overseas 
Scholar in America and Japan. By JoHn 
W. Bennett, Hersert Passin, RosBert 
McKnicut. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1958. xi, 369. Notes, Bib- 
liography, Index. $7.50. 


Ever since Sakuma Shozan enunciated the 
principle “an Eastern morality and Western 
techniques” as his prescription for controlled 
westernization it has been obvious that the role 
of the Japanese student abroad was to be a 
difficult and ambiguous one. In practice he has 
always brought back some “morality” with his 
techniques—with varying consequences for 
Japanese society and for himself. 

This interesting and highly competent study 
is chiefly concerned with the consequences for 
himself. It analyzes the types of students who 
have come from Japan to the United States 
before and since the war, the motives which 
have brought them, the expectations and pre- 
occupations they have brought with them, 
their reactions to American academic and so- 
cial life after they have arrived, and their re- 
adjustment to Japanese society on their return. 

An historical sketch in the first two chapters 
outlines the burden of one of the book’s main 
themes—the day in which the experience of 
ryugakusei, both in America and, on their re- 
turn, in Japan, has varied greatly with fluctua- 
tions in Japanese-American relations and with 
the temper of Japanese attitudes to the U. S. 
As part II illustrates in more detail, the inter- 
war student, with the exception of those who 
took the precaution of graduating from a repu- 
table Japanese university before going abroad, 
was typically the “alienee,” at odds with the 
society to which he returned both ideologically 
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and culturally, and hard put to it to find recog- 
nition, or even secure employment. The post- 
war student, on the other hand, goes back to a 
different society, one less passionately dedi- 
cated to maintaining the purity of a national 
ethos, one in which there is greater tolerance 
of American norms and behavior patterns, and 
one, moreover, in which the “fringe areas” of 
employment where a foreign education repre- 
sents a positive advantage, are greatly ex- 
panded. At the same time the postwar returnee 
faces a new problem; the taint of pro-Amer- 
icanism can land him into difficulties, not, as 
in prewar Japan, as a dangerously un-Japanese 
progressive, but as a deplorably un-Japanese 
reactionary. 

The most detailed analysis of the book, in 
Parts II and III, presents a typology of ryuga- 
kusei based largely on detailed studies, by tests 
and observation, of a score of students at Ohio 
State University. By means not altogether con- 
vincingly explained in a methodological ap- 
pendix, three dominant types are isolated. 
There is first the oddly named “constrictor.” 
He has none of the flexibility and all-embrac- 
ing characteristics of his boa brother; com- 
fortably set in his adherence to Japanese values 
and behavior patterns, he does not easily per- 
ceive conflicts between them and those of his 
host society; he happily plays the role of cul- 
tural ambassador, avoids intimate personal re- 
lations with Americans, and is concerned 
largely with the superficial learning of tech- 
niques. The “adjustor,” on the other hand, 
goes a little deeper. He has the gift of chame- 
leon-like adaptation to his new surroundings. 
He dates; he absorbs and adapts, but more at a 
reflexive than at an intellectual level. He is not 
much bothered by the problem of choosing 
between conflicting values. But for the third 
type, “the idealist,” this is the principle con- 
cern. It is to him that the book’s title is dedi- 
cated. Usually critical of, and with reformist 
ambitions for, his own society, he wants to get 
to the spiritual and intellectual grass-roots of 
American society, to evaluate and to choose; 
above all to decide where he stands and where 
he should stand. 

He usually finds it difficult, and is often 
frustrated and unha»py in consequence. The 
penultimate chapter considers the source of 
these difficulties. A major one the authors con- 
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sider to be what they call “status-cue confu- 
sion.” The Japanese student, for cultural and 
historical reasons, tends to regard the Amer- 
icans whom he meets as of higher status than 
himself, whereas the American tends to react 
as towards an equal. This, they suggest, often 
leads to uneasy communication at cross-pur- 
poses, and a clam-like withdrawal of the ideal- 
ist which is a self-admission of failure. Per- 
haps. But one suspects that a subtler distinc- 
tion should have been drawn between “per- 
ceiving Americans as superior” and expecting 
Americans (and often reasonably on the basis 
of experience in Japan) to conceive themselves 
as superior. Language difficulty, too, perhaps, 
has greater independent importance, especially 
for the idealist, than the authors suggest. And 
might it not be a part of the idealist’s difficulty 
that he does in fact find few Americans who 
share his concern with fundamentals and can 
sympathize with, let alone match, his intensely 
self-analytical introspection? One recalls a typi- 
cal idealist who remarked, less with envy than 
with pity, that his American fellow-students, 
hammon ga nai. They were lacking—too lack- 
ing—in angst. 
R. P. Dore 

University of British Columbia 


The Rise of the Merchant Class in Tokugawa 
Japan 1600-1868. By Cuartes Davin SHEL- 
pon. (Monographs of the Association for 
Asian Studies V). Locust Valley, N. Y.: 
Published for the Association of Asian 
Studies by J. J. Augustin Inc. xi, 206. 
$5.00. 


There are some historical platitudes which 
it is almost indecent to question. If one is un- 
fortunate enough to harbor doubts one can 
only pray for faith, and hope that one day the 
truth behind the orthodoxy will be made clear. 
So it was with great expectations that this re- 
viewer turned to Mr. Sheldon. Perhaps, at last, 
one of his secret nagging doubts would be re- 
solved. Just why, after all, should the growth 
of a money economy have made the collapse 
of feudalism inevitable? The increasing use of 
money did not lead, as in Europe, to independ- 
ent free cities; it was only to an insignificant 
degree that feudal dues in labor or in kind 
were commuted to money payments; there was 
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very little substitution of hired mercenaries for 
hereditary retainers; there was no narrow man- 
orial economy to be broken down with disrup- 
tive consequences. Was it that the merchant 
needed a unified national market? But one has 
a hard time proving that a conscious desire 
for the removal of fief barriers had much in- 
fluence on the actions of merchants, or that the 
direct efforts of merchants had much influence 
on the events of 1867-71. Why then, did 
money bring an end to feudalism? 

Alas, for Mr. Sheldon the issue is already 
judged. That “the unprecedented rise of the 
money economy and the merchants who con- 
trolled it signalled the decline of the feudal 
society and made an important contribution to 
the fall of the Tokugawa regime” is, as his 
first page announces, “a truism.” As such it 
receives only cursory examination in his final 
chapter of conclusions. He offers three relevant 
arguments, Firstly, that the merchants grew in 
power vis-a-vis the feudal authorities. And yet 
his evidence shows that the debt-cancellations 
and the forced loans came towards the end of 
the period rather than the beginning, and the 
solidarity of merchant organizations which 
lent them their strength in earlier periods had 
declined by 1850. Secondly, and somewhat 
contradictorily, it was the economic chaos 
caused by this decline of city merchant or- 
ganizations in the face of Bakufu action and 
the competition of provincial merchants and 
fief monopolies which invited the Meiji re- 
forms. This is plausible but it makes not the 
rise of the merchants but their decline and the 
revitalization of feudal institutions in the en- 
terprising Western fiefs the causal factor. One 
might also question whether this chaos would 
have become critical in any case without the 
intervention of the extraneous factor of foreign 
trade. Thirdly, the money economy permitted 
and encouraged the Bakufu and the feudal 
lords to live beyond their means; their resultant 
chronic bankruptcy had a corroding effect on 
their power and morale, particularly since it 
prompted them to squeeze and so spread dis- 
content among the peasants. Apart from the 
plausible objection that it was the sankin-kotat 
system rather than the money economy which 
was at the root of these trends, this could ex- 
plain why the bankrupt feudal Bakufu was 
defeated by its solvent but equally feudal op- 
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ponents, but it does not necessarily explain why 
feudal political institutions had to give way to 
a centralized state. 

Dr. Sheldon has not, it will be apparent, 
said the last word on this subject; but then 
probably no one ever will. However (and, as a 
sound Kyoto man who eschews the Tokyo 
ideologues and will not admit the names of 
Hattori or Fujita Goro even to his bibliogra- 
phy, this, after all, is his main purpose) he 
does provide a good picture of the development 
of the merchant class, the method of their op- 
erations, their self-protecting organizations, the 
fluctuating love-hate relationship they had with 
the feudal authorities, and the views that 
philosophical authors held of their activities. 
His compromise between a topical and a 
chronological approach is a good one except in 
Chapter III where it is not always clear 
whether generalizations are meant to apply to 
the whole period or only to the first century. 
If one has a complaint it is that his conciseness 
is achieved at the expense of detail which could 
make the merchants come alive as people in- 
stead of as economic units who dealt in futures 
and discounted bills. He makes, for instance, 
much use of Professor Miyamoto’s History of 
Commerce, but offers only a bleak and ab- 
stract page in summary of Miyamoto’s work on 
the merchant mentality. It is not until we get 
to Zeniya Gohei in the penultimate chapter 
that we find a sketch even of the working 
operations of an individual merchant. 

Which is to say, perhaps, that there is room 
for a dozen theses in the field ably sketched in 
by Dr. Sheldon. Let us hope that they will be 
forthcoming. 

R. P. Dore 
University of British Columbia 


Germany and Japan: A Study in Totalitarian 
Diplomacy, 1933-1941. By Ernest L. 
PressEiseN. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1958. x, 368. Appendices, Bibliography, 
Indices. Guilders 28.50. 


There is, I believe, in the history of the mod- 
ern world a fascinating topic meriting atten- 
tion, and that is the apparently universal de- 
cline in the skill, steadfastness, and success of 
the art of diplomacy. Quite apart from the 
giants of the game in the nineteenth century, 
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a Palmerston or Bismarck, how competent and 
how careful, with clearly viewed objectives, 
did diplomacy remain when conducted by 
such practitioners as Lansdowne and Hayashi 
in comparison to the absurdities and stupidities 
committed by a Ribbentrop or a Matsuoka? 
Sir Harold Nicolson has made the most per- 
ceptive point that what went wrong with diplo- 
macy in the twentieth century was the fact 
that it ceased to be “secret” and became “open,” 
but I think there is something more to it; 
there needs to be added a positive element, a 
definite blindness and arrogant unwillingness 
to look beyond the most narrow nationalist 
power goals. The world as a whole seems to 
have shifted from a Victorian cosmopolitan 
view, ready to accept the realities of an existing 
situation and to make the best of it, to a world 
in which extremism, whether it advocates a 
Thousand Year Reich or a New Order in East 
Asia, or for that matter, a Communist World 
Revolution, governs societies and reduces di- 
plomacy to a low level indeed. 

In this trend the history of diplomacy as 
conducted by the totalitarian states in the 
thirties and early forties becomes singularly 
illuminating. Mr. Presseisen’s sound book traces 


the history of “the strangest entente of the 


> 


2oth. century,” that of Germany and Japan. 
Nazi diplomats and the military minds gov- 
erning in Tokyo conceived this alliance, but 
instead of becoming a firm coalition serving 
mutual needs, this entente between two totali- 
tarian powers (once referred to by the London 
Times as “an alliance of thieves”) was punc- 
tured time and time again by acts taken inde- 
pendently by one of the partners. Distrust and 
suspicion, inability to agree on objectives and 
methods, were symptomatic of this alignment. 
Each nation could only perceive its own im- 
mediate and pressing needs, and remained 
totally unwilling to consider those of its sup- 
posed ally. Thus, traditional diplomacy had 
ceased to operate, not only against one’s op- 
ponent but even among friends and allies. 
The strength of the book by Mr. Presseisen 
lies in his very thorough and impressive schol- 
arship. Especially abundant is his coverage of 
German materials, documents, speeches, peri- 
odical literature, and the press. This does re- 
sult, however, in a certain weakness. Some time 
ago a reviewer quite correctly felt that my own 
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book on the subject leaned too heavily on the 
Japanese side of the story. I now can state that 
this perhaps unavoidable one-sidedness is also 
true of Mr. Presseisen’s book. Nazi policies 
and their developments are heavily empha- 
sized, leaving out some major developments 
and sources in Japan (the Japanese Foreign 
Office archives, for instance, were not con- 
sulted). However, here two wrongs do seem 
to make one right, as the gap for which I 
had been responsible is now more than closed. 

With this fine study by Mr. Presseisen, little 
new material or new interpretation will be 
forthcoming on the sorry tale of totalitarian 
power politics and diplomatic failure, so hor- 
ribly indicative of the general decline suffered 
by that art of the possible, diplomacy. 

Frank W., Ikié 

Miami University, Ohio 


Showa no seishinshi [A History of the Spirit of 
Showa]. By Takeyama Micuinio. Tokyo, 
1956. 159. 

This book, written by a philosopher trying 
to understand his own times, is important not 
only for what it says but for the wide popu- 
larity it has achieved in Japan as a reasonable 
and honest examination of the Showa period, 
of the problem of “war guilt,” and as an answer 
to the monistic theories of history popular in 
postwar Japan. The first part is an analysis of 
those who manipulate logic in writing history 
and who select data to conform to their 
theories. Takeyama is impatient with writers, 
both Japanese and Western, who see the war as 
a logical culmination of the “invincible feudal- 
ism” of Japan, who blame Showa history on 
Meiji developments. He objects to the labeling 
of modern Japan as “feudal” and to the view 
that the transformations of a century can be 
considered only in terms of reaction. Japan’s 
independence was achieved, he says, through 
the sacrifice of freedom in order to survive in 
the modern world. What nation in the West, 
he asks, has had to make that choice? 

Takeyama uses the Socratic method in ex- 
amining many preconceptions about Japanese 
history. He does not hold with the fashionable 
censure of the Meiji period, asserting that no 
long-term goals for Japan could be se: by the 
Meiji leaders because they had no long-term 
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objectives. They were swallowed up by a na- 
tionalism they themselves made. The lack of 
planning and goals can be seen, he suggests, 
by the manner in which the zaibatsu, the 
parties, and the cliques served their own in- 
terests at almost every opportunity. 

Takeyama writes that the real tragedy of 
Japan lay in the inability of her leaders to 
compromise with one another on a reasonable 
course. After World War I, Japan followed an 
erratic and aggressive course in which the 
leaders had no definite ideology except the de- 
sire for power. By the 1930’s the Japanese 
people had lost track of and interest in the 
power game and with the advent of the 
patriotic and terroristic younger officers’ or- 
ganizations, a lack of leadership was sup- 
planted by irrational leadership. Thus there 
was in Modern Japan, at top and bottom, a 
basic aimlessness in life and politics. This all 
came to a head in Showa because the young 
men of the Army were driven by their social 
consciences to enforce their beliefs. Year after 
year, Japan witnessed one crisis after another, 
each brought about by an attempt to preserve 
a ruptured economy and a shaky society. For 
twenty years, according to Takeyama, the 
Japanese people lived with imminent disaster: 
it finally seemed that there was none except 
the military prepared to do away with the 
causes of their dissatisfaction. The population 
at large was apathetic and hopeless. There 
was no ground swell of public indignation 
against the vices of assassination and terror 
because the military made them seem respect- 
able. 

There were moderate men in the army who 
tried to restore discipline, but after the Man- 
churian Incident the army on the continent 
could not be controlled and would have re- 
belled against serious efforts to limit it. The 
expansion on the continent is explained simply 
by Takeyama. Once in Manchuria, he writes, 
the Army felt it needed to take North China 
to protect itself in Manchuria; once in North 
China it was necessary to protect itself by 
further expansion. There was always the feel- 
ing that one more battle, one more stroke, 
would finish China and then it would all be 
over. But this final battle never arrived, and to 
the high command China became a nightmare. 
As the China Front expanded there was need 
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for more troops, and when they were reluct- 
antly sent to China the front expanded again. 
This cycle went on until 1940 when it was con- 
cluded that Japan had reached the limit of its 
efforts and that if the Incident could not be 
ended that year troop withdrawals would be- 
gin. Hata had actually begun to ship troops 
home over Tojo’s protests when the Dunkirk 
evacuation persuaded even the moderates, who 
did not want “to miss the bus.” Instead of 
withdrawals, thought now turned to South- 
east Asia, and thus the die was cast. By 1941 
the military had so long and loudly committed 
their honor and the honor of Japan—and the 
solution of Japan’s problems—to the continent 
that the only way out was general war. They 
were, literally, stuck with China: unless the 
United States was prepared to acquiesce in 
their position they could not get out, and so 
everyone paid the penalty. 

While there is general blame, Takeyama 
states that some men must bear a greater 
weight of responsibility because of their posi- 
tions. (1) The authorities in the war ministry 
who kept the March and October 1930 inci- 
dents under cover although they were military 
schemes to overthrow the government. (2) 
The Minister of the Army at the time of the 
Manchurian Incident, Minami, who is “the 
greater criminal because he not only tolerated 
but encouraged this action.” (3) The Minister 
of the Army at the time of the outbreak of the 
China Incident, Sugiyama. These men did not 
do that which they were sworn to do. They 
did not even try to act; “every one of their 
successors had to deal with continuing and 
deepening crises set in motion by their culpa- 
bility.” Others also are accused: the zaibatsu 
who were frightened but took orders; the in- 
tellectuals who complained but secretly ap- 
plauded and co-operated with the Army, and 
some of whom opposed the actions of the Army 
and the zaibatsu only after the war. All Japan 
collaborated in a long, terrible, and aimless 
war. By the time the truth was known it was 
too late and it made no difference anyway: 
“All we knew was that if we fought we would 
be ruined and if we did not fight we would be 
ruined”; in sum, “Japan had been captured 
by the Kwantung Army.” 

There is more to the book than this review 
covers. The impressions of the Tokyo trials 
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are a salutary reminder that victors can perpe- 
trate grave injustices in the name of humanity. 
Fundamentally, this is the book of a sensitive 
and intelligent man who thinks aloud about a 
nation which “lost its spiritual balance.” 

Joun Harrison 
University of Florida 


An Introduction to Haiku: An Anthology of 
Poems and Translations from Basho to 
Shiki. By Harotp G. Henperson. New 
York: Doubleday, 1958. Boards: xii, 179. 
$4.50. Paper: x, 190. $1.25. 


Along with its faults and limitations, this 
book possesses such worthy virtues that it 
should attract even those specialists who find 
the thought of yet another introduction to 
haiku appalling. And if the general reader 
exists and has any sense, he will both read 
and enjoy this handsomely put together book. 

The short Preface is followed by an intro- 
ductory first chapter, then eight more that are 
usually focused on the great haiku poets or 
their contemporaries, except that “Shiki” in- 
cludes Kyoshi, Sdseki, and others. The chap- 
ters begin with sketches of the poets but con- 
sist mainly of translations. These are rhymed 
where possible, given titles, and accompanied 
—at the bottom of the page—by translitera- 
tions and “literal” translations. There is an 
appendix dealing with “kireji and other parti- 
cles” (““YARA—A kireji a sort of ‘T 
wonder!’”), whose explanations will horrify 
purists, enthuse enthusiasts to write haiku, 
and not ruffle most people. 

Such a routine description fails entirely to 
catch the tone of the book—warm, personal, 
even agreeably eccentric. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Henderson that he gives the only sensible 
argument I know of for rhymed translation of 
Japanese poetry: “I happen to like rhyme.” 
He is shakier when he hopes “it can be kept 
unobtrusive.” As E. G. Seidensticker once 
said, one might as well try climbing a dwarf 
pine inconspicuously. Mr. Henderson’s affec- 
tion for rhyme is permissible in view of his 
candor and frequent success. Success comes 
when his rhyme is least noticeable, when he 
shifts to assonance, or when he gives up trying. 
Rhyme jars most gratingly when it violates 
English accent: “The springtime SEA .. . 
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up-and-down gentLY” (p. 92).! The transla- 
tions are generally reliable, although some 
provoke questions or criticisms.? Surely it is 
misleading to a reader with any literary asso- 
ciations—Chinese, Japanese, or English—to 
find hototogisu rendered “cuckoo,” as Mr. 
Henderson does consistently. Less frequently 
one questions the reading of a poem. Does 
Ochikochi no / Taki no oto kiku / Wakaba 
ka na mean: 


Here... there... 
the sound of waterfalls is heard— 
young leaves, everywhere? ® 


Is there not but one waterfall? Does not the 
grammar of the first two lines make them 
attributive to wakaba? 

Such criticisms might be multiplied, but 
they vanish before translations that skillfully 
capture the rhythm of the Japanese: 


Meigetsu ya Harvest moon: 
Ike o megurite around the pond | wander 


Yomosugara. and the night is gone. (p. 36) 
No single example can capture the splendid 
tone and manner of the book, however, or tell 
why it is a joy to read. I can only suggest its 
three important virtues. For one thing, it truly 
introduces—with no condescension, no cloudy 
theory, no Zen, only clear description and 
civil manners. Then it has personality—warmth, 
candor, modesty rather than either pedantry or 
slapdash journalism. Finally, without preaching 
that Aaiku will halt the decline of the West, 
Mr. Henderson really loves and appreciates his 
subject, sometimes discovering a fresh nuance 
for us, sometimes admitting to spontaneous or 
even eccentric pleasure, and sometimes speak- 
ing quietly of greatness or genius. We must 





1 My page references are to the hardcover edition. 

2 Transliterations pose such problems for Western 
commercial printers that perhaps one should not pro- 
test over the treatment of, say, the poems of Buson: in 
which we find hoshi for hoshi (p. 88); take for taki 
(p. 99); ka for ke (p. 102); and toku for toku (p. 
103). But the topsy-turvy ya on p. 96 suggests that 
everyone was nodding. The separately set up paper- 
back printing has fewer such blemishes. 

3P. o9. My transliterations, like Mr. Henderson's, 
employ a modified Hepburn system. The problem of 
just what constitutes a word in Japanese is of course a 
thorny one, and perhaps it is only pedantic to fuss 
over his transliterations. But surely there is some con- 
fusion in a system as various as: maku-mogana, ara- 
mahoshi, muragareri, kasumi-keri, and the like. 
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all still hope for a thoroughgoing study of 
haiku that places it in the long Japanese liter- 
ary tradition, that elucidates the connotations 
of words in their periods, and that employs 
modern critical method. But with Mr. Hender- 
son as a touchstone, pedantry and fuzzy writ- 
ing are no longer passable; nor can we write 
about Asian literature either with exaggerated 
claims or without affection and a sense of its 
importance. 
Eart MINER 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Tibet. By Atan Winnincton. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1957. 235. Illustra- 
tions. $4.00. 


Alan Winnington, Peking correspondent of 
the Daily Worker, was allowed to visit Tibet 
in 1955, with others of his persuasion, to see 
what the Chinese have done since their seizure 
of the country in 1951. He is a trained ob- 
server and his descriptions of Tibetan life and 
customs, agriculture, crafts, land tenure, trade, 
etc., are a valuable contribution to knowledge 
about Tibet. Where he reports opinions he is 
less convincing. Tibetan words and names are 
transcribed on the garbled, barely recognizable 
Chinese model and suggest a very large de- 
pendence on Chinese interpreters. Nevertheless, 
the greater part of the book is presented with 
reasonable fairness. It is in his account of his- 
tory and politics—particularly in chapters 12 
and 13—that balanced judgment is suspended 
in favor of ideological preconception; and in 
some seventeen pages of concentrated, un- 
scrupulous misrepresentation he repays his debt 
to the communist sponsors who presumably 
expected from him a justification of their pres- 
ence in Tibet. 

Winnington gives a jejune sketch of early 
history, picking out a few points to support 
his theme; but what is the value of a summary 
of Tibetan religion that omits Padma Sambhava 
and Atifa and describes the Sa-skya-pa as in 
power up to 1642? Or of a historical outline 
with no mention of the Phag-mo-gru-pa, the 
gTsan kings, or Pho-lha? Such things do not 
really interest Winnington. It is the “imperi- 
alists” he is after. Here he has to perform a 
delicate egg-dance, for not only must the 
iniquities of the British be shown up but op- 
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pression by the Manchu Emperors also has to 
be condemned without damaging the conten- 
tion that Tibet was always part of China. 

No one familiar with communist dialectic 
will be surprised to find opponents of the 
regime accused of just the crimes the com- 
munists themselves have committed; and Win- 
nington calmly and dogmatically propounds 
the very opposite of the basic truth that, while 
physical domination of Tibet has been the 
long-standing ambition of Chinese rulers, 
the object of British policy was at no time the 
utterly impractical one of annexation—a charge 
which Winnington hurls—but the exercise of 
sufficient influence at Lhasa to keep Tibet a 
friendly buffer between India and whatever 
power might be on top in Central Asia. 

In his obsession with imperialism, Winning- 
ton makes no serious attempt to understand 
that for some ten centuries the Tibetans have 
wanted only to preserve their own way of life 
and government but, lacking material strength, 
have often had to make an adjustment with 
more powerful neighbors. The Chinese occu- 
pation of Tibet and the agreement of 1951 
deserve to be looked at in that light; but the 
reader of this book would never suspect that 
there had been an armed invasion of Tibet 
and a surrender negotiated under threat of 
further aggression. In it we are told that the 
Chinese object was to rescue Tibet from Anglo- 
American intrigues designed to make Tibet a 
base against communist China; and we read 
the fantastic observation that “Tibet refused 
to join the sad company of America’s ‘free and 
independent’ Asian puppets.” To support the 
claim that Tibet was always part of China 
there is a string of falsehoods and misrepre- 
sentations, prominent among which are the 
untrue statement that the Chinese Govern- 
ment was represented in Tibet continuously 
since the fall of the Manchu regime; and an- 
other that the British Government in a letter 
shortly after the end of World War II acknowl- 
edged Chinese sovereignty over Tibet. The last 
communication of which I am aware was in 
1943 and was of a completely opposite tenor. 
As for Anglo-American intrigues, the tale 
would be laughable if one did not know that 
it is what will be fed to generations of com- 
munists as serious history. The independent 
existence and policy of the Indian Government 
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and its protests against the invasion of Tibet 
would help to make nonsense of the talk of 
Anglo-American intrigues in that part of the 
world and are, therefore, slightingly ignored. 

Turning to the present and future: accounts 
of the introduction of improved methods of 
agriculture, forestry, stock breeding, etc., of 
medical establishments, hydroelectric power, 
roads and—with qualifications—new education 
are clearly laudable. Winnington’s assumption 
that all this is completely new ungenerously 
overlooks the devoted and successful work 
among all classes of Tibetans by doctors of the 
British and Indian diplomatic missions at 
Lhasa continuously from 1936 to 1950; it ig- 
nores also that new ideas in many fields were 
creeping in, largely through the same missions. 
Even without the communists there would 
have been considerable change; for the Dalai 
Lama while still a youth was eagerly planning 
to make many improvements when he came 
of age. It is easy to believe, therefore, that he 
approves of Tibet becoming a “socialist state” 
especially when it is realized that the nearest 
rendering of “socialist” in Tibetan is “for the 
general good.” 

Winnington’s interview with the Dalai Lama, 
by whose outstanding quality he was inevitably 
impressed, makes interesting reading. To any- 
one acquainted with the Tibetan mind it is 
evident that the Dalai Lama was reshaping 
in modern terms the old relationship between 
China as patron and Tibet as priest and— 
although Winnington does not seem to have 
appreciated it—was quietly but insistently un- 
derlining Chinese obligations under the 1951 
agreement to maintain Tibetan religion and 
help Tibet to develop at its own pace. 

That is the crux: not whether there shall be 
change, but how fast? Winnington conjures up 
a utopian, but not impossible, dream of in- 
creased production, higher standards of living 
all round and an association in government of 
monks, nobles, and representatives of the labor- 
ing classes. But so shrewd an observer can 
hardly have failed to see that the pace was 
being set not by the Tibetans but by the 
Chinese backed by a large—but unmentioned 
—army of occupation. One may wonder 
whether he is merely trying to administer a 
sedative to Tibetan and Western anxieties. 
Whatever the reason, developments have 
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quickly shown him to be no better guide to 
the future than to the past. 

Since 1956 there have been more and more 
reports of fierce guerrilla warfare. It had begun 
before Winnington’s visit but he does not 
mention it. The southern road from China 
has been cut; there are frequent attacks on 
Chinese troops and convoys. In reprisal, monas- 
teries have been destroyed and many monks 
and laymen killed; villages are said to have 
been depopulated to make way for Chinese 
settlers. This has been mostly in the border 
country outside the jurisdiction of Lhasa but 
it is not likely to encourage Tibetan trust in 
communist promises to respect religion and 
existing customs. In 1956, in Tibet proper, the 
Chinese, perhaps inspired by the short sum- 
mer of the Hundred Flowers, made a conces- 
sion to increasing opposition and unrest by 
agreeing to suspend reforms for six years. But 
recently a bitter note has returned. The sus- 
pended reforms are to be put into immediate 
effect, “reactionaries” are to be weeded out 
and, for the first time, the Dalai Lama is com- 
ing under open censure by the Chinese and is 
being pressed to put down the popular resist- 
ance movement which has now been reinforced 
by an influx of guerrillas fleeing from the east. 

What is to come next? Can the Chinese 
apply in Tibet the benevolent gradualism at- 
tributed to them by Winnington, while them- 
selves hastening along an extreme and ruthless 
course? If not, it is hard to see any prospect but 
the extinction of Tibetan life and character by 
reduction to the undifferentiated drabness of 
Asian “manpower.” But if time can be won, 
although Chinese indoctrination seems bound 
eventually to bring the Tibetans into line, the 
rugged country and the tough, enduring but 
flexible nature of the people could still preserve 
a distinctive Tibetan character through a wide 
gamut of change. 


Hucu E. Ricuarpson 
St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland 


Sinkiang: Pawn or Pivot. By ALLEN S. WutInc 
and Generat SHEN Sutu-ts‘at. East Lan- 
sing: Michigan State University Press, 
1958. xxii 314. Appendices, Bibliography, 
Index, $5.00. 


Sinkiang has been intermittently a part of 
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China since early Han times. It is also an area 
where British and Russian imperialism met in 
conflict and ceaseless intrigue, and furthermore 
is mostly inhabited by Turkic peoples who 
bitterly resented Chinese rule and were ready 
for rebellion whenever there was opportunity. 
The Bolshevist revolution of 1917 and the rise 
of Chinese Communist power added new 
complications and dimensions to the problem 
of Sinkiang. The Japanese, intent on conquest, 
also saw possibilities in the situation. Sinkiang, 
historic invasion and trade route of the heart 
of Asia, became the place where anything could 
happen, and in the plotting, scheming, and 
jockeying for power that took place in the 
period 1933 to 1949, many strange things did 
happen. 

Mr. Whiting’s book is a most valuable con- 
tribution to an understanding of those events. 
The book is in two parts: 1) summary and 
analysis of the events of the entire period un- 
der consideration, and 2) Sheng Shih-ts‘ai’s 
own account of his rule and role during the 
years 1933-43. The author has tapped a wide 
variety of sources; Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and U. S. books and documents, as well as per- 
sonal case histories and the private records of 
individuals who were in Sinkiang. He relies 
heavily on Sheng-Shih-ts‘ai as a primary source 
but wisely takes care to disassociate himself 
from Sheng’s defense of his acts and policies. 
When I was in Tihua in the summer of 1948, 
it seemed that all Turki leaders and men of 
affairs—some of whom later fled from the 
communists—were members of the club of 
those who had spent time in jail or been 
tortured during the rule of Sheng Shih-ts‘ai. 
But Sheng unquestionably was a man of 
ability. He survived for ten years as the head 
of the government and came out of Sinkiang 
alive, and at heart, like all other Chinese of 
every political stripe, he wanted Sinkiang to 
remain Chinese. 

In form the book is in two parts, but its 
coverage is threefold: 1) Sheng’s story, 2) 
Whiting’s concise and excellent summary of 
events, and 3) Whiting’s analysis of those 
events in a number of different contexts— 
Russian and Chinese rivalry, the personal rela- 
tionship of Stalin and Mao, the Russian Com- 
munists vis-a-vis the Chinese Communists, and 
the basic desire of the Turkic population for 
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the fullest autonomy and, if possible, independ- 
ence, versus Chinese tenacity. 

In each of these contexts I find Whiting’s 
analysis penetrating and on the whole well 
founded. There is little in all I learned during 
my stay in Sinkiang in the summer of 1948 
and in all the conversations I had with Chang 
Chihchung, T‘ao Shih-yueh, and the Turki 
leaders who were in Tihua which is at vari- 
ance with his conclusions. 

The most significant statement made about 
events in Sinkiang in 1949, unfortunately, is 
only vaguely documented. It does seem most 
probable that the Russians would have backed 
T‘ao Shih-yueh if at that time he had declared 
Sinkiang an independent state, and would 
have gone to some lengths to keep the Chinese 
Communists out. That such an offer was re- 
fused by the Nationalist Chinese and Tao 
was ordered, in effect, to see that the Chinese 
Communists got Sinkiang is deeply significant. 
If true it would mean that preserving the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China for the Chinese— 
even communist Chinese—was preferred to 
letting the USSR get control, thereby creating 
a real bone of contention between the Soviet 
and the Chinese Communists (pp. 117-118). 

Mr. Whiting apparently overlooked the im- 
portance of the 1947 Turki rebellion which 
had its center in Turfan (p. 114). The Tihua 
garrison commander, Song Hsi-lien, told me 
the Chinese very nearly lost control of all 
Sinkiang because of that outbreak. Also, the 
Chinese Nationalists did not completely with- 
draw from Peitashan in the summer of 1947 
(p. 115). It was very strongly held by units of 
the Second Cavalry Division as of July 1948. 
It was Usman and his Kazakhs who withdrew 
to the Tien Shan in the summer of 1947. 
Again, Ma Chung-yin was a rebel in flight and 
not a Nationalist Government general when he 
entered Sinkiang (pp. 12, 24). These however, 
are but minor flaws in a most interesting and 
valuable book. 

Rosert B. Exvarr 
University of Washington 


Hawaii’s People. By ANprew W. Livp. Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1955. xii, 
116. 

Hawaii's People was based upon data pre- 
pared initially as background material for dele- 
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gates attending the Conference on Race Rela- 
tions held in Honolulu in 1954. As pointed out 
by the author, there was also a need to bring 
up to date a somewhat similar study made by 
Romanzo Adams thirty years earlier. 

The author manages to compress into just 
over one hundred pages some exceedingly use- 
ful information on what is happening both 
biologically and culturally to the nearly half 
million people of the Hawaiian Islands. There 
is no indication that the study was intended to 
further the cause of statehood, but it would 
serve the purpose admirably. 

The study commences with an historical 
summary of the discovery of the Islands, the 
early trading and missionary days, the coming 
of immigrant labor, and the development of 
plantations. This is followed by a review of the 
effects of mechanization of agriculture and the 
shift of emphasis toward tourism and conse- 
quent increase in urbanization. 

An impressive array of statistical data is well 
presented in tabular and graphic form to dem- 
onstrate how the various racial and ethnic 
groups have both intermarried and stabilized. 
Earlier migrant labor groups have not only set- 
tled down but have achieved more balanced sex 
ratios and have increasingly been assimilated 
into the total population. An excellent presenta- 
tion is made to show the extent to which the 
leveling process has been carried in education, 
ability to use English, income, occupation, and 
social status and mobility. At the rate at which 
intermarriages and urbanization are taking 
place, the author concludes that the population 
has already achieved standards of living, educa- 
tion, and general stability which make possible 
a favorable comparison with the averages for 
mainland United States. 

The author has shown, furthermore, that 
intermarriages are taking place at such a tempo 
that a new racial population is being developed 
in a democratic atmosphere and under nearly 
ideal circumstances, The author concludes that 
“assimilation or the spiritual fusion of Hawaii's 
people moves more rapidly than amalgamation 
of the biological fusion, but both processes are 
moving irresistibly forward” and that “the 
people of Hawaii are becoming Hawaii's peo- 
ple.” 

Gorpon Bow es 
Monterey, Massachusetts 
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The Governance of Modern Burma. By J. S. 
Furniva.i. New York: International Sec- 


retariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958. 
132. $2.50. 


Few men are as qualified as J. S. Furnivall 
to write a description of the political institu- 
tions of contemporary Burma. Having spent 
mest of his adult life in the country and hav- 
ing known most of the present leaders from 
the time of their entry into political life in the 
1930's, he brings a rich and sympathetic back- 
ground to his present task. Yet we have his 
word for it that in spite of his position as an 
adviser to the government of Burma since 1948 
and his access to information about the way 
the state operates, he could not produce a work 
which meets his own exacting standards. He 
writes, “I had given only a static picture of a 
dynamic process, a still photograph for a sub- 
ject that needed a cinematograph. It changed 
even while I was describing it and the study 
would be out of date before it could be pub- 
lished.” Furnivall had reason to question his 
work, for at the time of writing the governing 
party split, and so many political changes fol- 
lowed that it was impossible for a man, even 
one with his background and access to infor- 
mation, to evaluate fully their impact on the 
political structure of Burma. 

This study reflects the changing scene. While 
the first four chapters develop in a planned 
and orderly fashion, moving from an historical 
introduction to a description and analysis of 
current institutions, the fifth and concluding 
chapter departs from the format and concen- 
trates on the current political problems and the 
persons involved. Because the two parts are 
dissimilar, it is useful to consider them sepa- 
rately before evaluating the study as a whole. 

Even though this is a short study, Furnivall 
devotes more than a quarter of his first part to 
an historical introduction. His reason is clear, 
for only in this way can he show the continuity 
in Burmese political institutions from the time 
of the British to the present. This proves to be 
one of the most interesting features of the 
study because it demonstrates how difficult it is 
to adapt institutions for purposes that pre- 
viously did not exist and to attain ends origi- 
nally not sought. 


The political scientist in particular will find 
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this study rewarding both in its description 
and analysis of the present Burmese constitu- 
tion and in its discussion of political factors 
which alter and obstruct the institutions pro- 
vided for in the fundamental law. Furnivall 
examines the activity of the dominant political 
party during the past decade—the AFPFL— 
and finds that, like similar parties in Western 
countries, it developed an extralegal role which 
was not provided for by the founding fathers. 
He notes that “it is in the Central Council of 
the AFPFL that political power is concen- 
trated; all important questions of policy are 
settled in it before the Government decides on 
the line it will take. . . . In constitutional 
theory the Government is responsible to the 
Chamber of Deputies but over the members of 
the Chamber it [AFPFL] can exercise the 
strict control of party discipline; in practice it 
[the Chamber] is responsible to the AFPFL” 
(p. 59). His discussion of democracy in a one- 
party system, too, is interesting and revealing; 
it is his conclusion that greater freedom can 
exist within party ranks for interest groups to 
express themselves than in a parliament where 
all party members are under strong discipline 
and control. His observations on this in con- 
nection with the AFPFL are borne out by the 
fact that the struggle between factions in 1958 
grew so great, the party structure was incapa- 
ble of holding the elements together. 

It is the dynamics of the party struggle de- 
scribed in the fifth chapter which overshadow 
the earlier description and analysis of political 
institutions. The author is so close to the men 
involved in the struggle that he allows his per- 
sonal feelings and attachment to the protag- 
onists to bear upon his writing. Clearly Furni- 
vall is grieved and disappointed over the split 
and the struggle between the men who led 
Burma during the first ten trying years of in- 
dependence. In spite of the air of impending 
doom which hung over the country in Septem- 
ber 1958—at the time of writing—the author 
managed to end his study on an optimistic 
note; he asks his readers to judge mildly and 
have “an increase in faith, hope and charity” 
(p. 132). Clearly this final chapter is the most 
interesting part of the book; throughout, the 
reader not only receives a good first-hand ac- 
count of events and a description of the lead- 
ing protagonists, but in addition he receives a 
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bonus—for the author’s comments and asides 
reveal as much about him as they do about 
the main subject under discussion. 

This study is an important addition to the 
limited literature devoted to Burma. If, be- 
cause of its brevity, it seems more like an out- 
line for a book than a book itself, it is because 
the author recognizes that much of the infor- 
mation which would clothe his words “with 
flesh and blood” must come from a “Burman 
with access to the store house of pazat yazwin, 
living oral history” and not from a Westerner 
—even as knowledgeable a Westerner as him- 
self. It is to be hoped that a Burman will ac- 
cept Furnivall’s challenge and write a study of 
Burmese politics and administration which will 
augment, and, where necessary, correct this 
timely and useful introductory study. 

Joser SILVERSTEIN 
Wesleyan University 


Under Chartered Company Rule: North Bor- 
neo, 1881-1946. By K. G. Treconnine. 
Singapore: University of Malaya Press, 
1958. (Distributed by Oxford University 
Press, New York.) ix, 250. 30s. (in United 
Kingdom only). 


The trend, at least in the Western world, is 
away from empires, yet since the end of World 
War II, the United Kingdom has acquired two 
new Crown colonies—Sarawak and North Bor- 
neo. Neither the rajah of Sarawak nor the 
Chartered Company which ruled North Bor- 
neo had the funds to keep abreast of the post- 
war-development fashion, and, too, the few 
modern sectors of North Borneo suffered al- 
most total wartime destruction. In 1946 sov- 
ereignty was ceded to the Crown and unique 
histories concluded. 

Mr. Tregonning’s account of North Borneo 
is the first general history of the territory to be 
published for over thirty-five years and the 
first work to be based on the archives of the 
Chartered Company itself. The author, who is 
a lecturer in the University of Malaya, is to be 
congratulated for making full use of these 
documents and allied correspondence and 
British government papers. His efforts have re- 
sulted in a complete survey of the area from 
its discovery to its cession in 1946, although 
the main story begins in 188r. 
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The territory has a population of but 400,- 
000 in an area of 29,388 square miles, yet its 
history touches the interests of many concerned 
with the Far East. Its very status is disputed 
by the Philippines, and Mr. Tregonning fol- 
lows through the intricacies of the early trea- 
ties with the sultans of Sulu and Brunei. 
Merchants and adventurers, extending their 
activities both south from China and Hong 
King and east from Singapore explored the 
territory. The first cession was, in fact, made 
to an American trading company, later sold 
to Austrian and finally to British interests. Sir 
Walter Medhurst, retired from his consular 
duties, undertook labor recruitment. Ernest 
Major, the versatile Shanghai entrepreneur, 
introduced tobacco to North Borneo, and other 
Shanghai and Hong Kong capitalists invested 
in land companies in fits of excessive optimism 
and pure speculation. Disputes with Sarawak, 
Brunei, and the Dutch were typical of this 
period of imperialism. But perhaps the most 
important topic for students of general co- 
lonial history is that of the chartered company 
itself, the first—and to some extent the model 
—of those agencies by which Britain moved 
from the era of Free Trade to that of the New 
Imperialism. 

The problems Mr. Tregonning discusses 
exist today—shortage of skilled labor, poor 
transportation in the interior, lack of crop 
diversification, and a railroad which might 
best be described as an experience. The per- 
sonnel problem is somewhat easier now that 
the territory is a colony, but even with develop- 
ment funds and Colombo plans, revenue re- 
mains the limiting factor it was under the 
Chartered Company. The author’s account of 
these practical economic and administrative 
problems should explain why development in 
the sense understood today was not possible 
in prewar Borneo. 

Mr. Tregonning’s work has, however, some- 
thing of the bias of an official history. Thus he 
sides vigorously with the Company against the 
rajahs of Sarawak without considering the op- 
posing, and equally convincing, point of view. 
A somewhat more complete account of the 
nongovernmental aspects of the territory, while 
beyond the author’s intended scope, would 
have rounded out a story which is unlikely to 
be supplemented in the near future and on 
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which the publishing industry can probably 
afford but one book. 

Frank H. H. Kine 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford 


The Organization of the Government of India. 
By the Inpian INnstiTuTE oF Pustic Ap- 
MINISTRATION. Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House, 1958. xii, 416. Rs. 20. 


This new and important publication of the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration will 
be of interest to all concerned with govern- 
ment and economy in contemporary South 
Asia. Publication of this volume supplies us 
with the first manual of factual information 
concerning the administrative organization and 
major functions of any of the new South Asian 
governments. Systematic description of the 
machinery and purposes of the central agencies 
of Indian government was the intention of the 
Institute and this intention is largely met. For 
each of the ministries and departments there is 
presented a short historical statement, a concise 
report on organization and functions, and a 
note of the total number of civil servants em- 
ployed by the ministry or department. Thirty 
organization charts are included. 

Information valid up to March 1958 is pro- 
vided. The Institute, recognizing the strong, 
continuous element of change in the adminis- 
trative process, plans to issue new editions of 
this volume from time to time. While the 
initial edition has great merit as a pioneering 
product, succeeding editions can prove even 
more valuable. Statute law is of growing im- 
portance in Indian life and the sponsors of the 
volume will want to consider incorporating 
adequate reference to the central legislation 
underlying the creation and authority of ad- 
ministrative agencies. Certain major functions 
and projects of Indian government proceed 
today on the basis of statute, while other func- 
tions and projects lack statutory creation and 
authority. Interesting comparisons are becom- 
ing evident and a volume such as this deserves 
to notice even briefly the legislative back- 
ground of administrative function. Again, the 
volume contains no budgetary information; 
summary data on appropriations made avail- 
able to the ministries and departments should 
be included. Such information is essential in 
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determining, however roughly, the relative 
functional emphases of Indian administration. 
The text does not suggest these emphases cor- 
rectly; the Directorate of Sugar and Vanaspati, 
for example, gets four or five times as much 
space as the great river-valley agency, the 
Damodar Valley Corporation. The titles of 
important government publications, generally 
without their dates of publication, are spotted 
throughout the text and this is welcome infor- 
mation. A future edition should contain an 
appendix listing systematically the major pub- 
lications of central government, their prices, 
and where they may be obtained by the inter- 
ested student or citizen. 

The Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion has published a number of excellent 
critical studies on such subjects as public enter- 
prises, rural government, and the public serv- 
ices. Its Journal is outstanding. The present 
publication of the Institute fills a serious gap. 
Now that the project has been well launched, 
however, it should be worth while for the gov- 
ernment of India, itself, through its Organiza- 
tion and Methods Division, to revise the publi- 
cation on an annual basis. The undertaking of 
such a descriptive survey is an expensive and 
time-consuming task and the Institute’s re- 
sources would be employed more profitably in 
the conduct of further critical studies. There 
are, however, useful lessons to be drawn from 
the process of collecting and correlating the 
data for revised editions and these might now 
accrue as well to the government of India as 
to the Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. 

Merritt R. Goopatt 
Claremont Graduate School 


Communism in India. By Gene D. OversTREET 
and MarsHaLtt WinpMiter. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959. x, 603. $10.00. 


In view of India’s influential role in the in- 
ternational community and in view, also, of 
the country’s importance as an alternative to 
the Chinese model for “modernization,” there 
has long been need for a thorough analysis and 
assessment of the Indian Communist move- 
ment, which may well present a serious threat 
to the parliamentary democracy now shaping 
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the nation’s character and behavior—both do- 
mestic and international. This volume, for- 
tunately, is one of the most comprehensive and 
most carefully prepared accounts of an Asian 
Communist movement published so far. 

The authors, who wrote the volume under 
auspices of the Modern India project at the 
University of California, Berkeley, argue that 
a Communist Party, in so far as it represents 
an element of a national political community 
and also of the international Communist com- 
munity, functions in two environments and 
consequently raises special problems of analy- 
sis. Their study of the Communist Party of 
India seeks to relate the organization to both 
aspects of this dual environment. 

Recalling that India, the pivot of the British 
Empire, was for centuries an object of tsarist 
ambitions, the authors show how historical 
precedents helped shape the application of 
Leninist strategy and tactics after the Bolshe- 
viks had come to power. But the problem of 
organizing a Communist movement in India 
was complicated both by the peculiarities of 
Indian culture and by the generations of inter- 
action between England and the vast subconti- 
nent. 

Against this complex background the au- 
thors set forth in considerable detail the 
growth of Communism in India—the attrac- 
tion of the Comintern for M. N. Roy and 
other revolutionaries, various early attempts at 
capturing the nationalist movement, uneasy 
and sometimes hostile relations with the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, the contra- 
dictions and conflicts presented to Indian Com- 
munists by World War II, the postwar organi- 
zational structure and political strategy and 
tactics of the Party, the recent parliamentary 
victory in Kerala, long-term trends and pros- 
pects, and many other aspects of the move- 
ment. 

The authors are at their best when dealing 
with concrete events—particularly concrete 
events within India itself. The Gandhian 
movement and the Congress Party have always 
presented Communist theoreticians with a di- 
lemma, and the achievement of Indian Inde- 
pendence only complicated the problem. The 
agrarian revolt of 1948 in the Telengana repre- 
sented one course; “constitutional commu- 
nism,” as currently practiced in Kerala, repre- 
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sents another. Both Overstreet and Windmiller 
are personally familiar with recent political de- 
velopments in India, and they have combed 
the country for pertinent and hard-to-get docu- 
ments. Their analysis of Indian Communism 
during the last ten or twelve years is painstak- 
ing, clear, and in the opinion of this reviewer 
by far the best treatment of the subject that has 
so far been published. 

With nuances of Communist ideology and 
with their analysis of Comintern in-fighting 
during the 1920’s the authors are considerably 
less successful, and their treatment of M. N. 
Roy is a case in point. On page 108, for ex- 
ample, the authors assert quite correctly that 
in 1928 the Comintern—by maintaining that 
“the Indian bourgeoisie was not in a revolu- 
tionary fight with British imperialism” was ad- 
mitting what Roy had argued ever since the 
Second Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional in 1920, namely, that the bourgeois na- 
tionalists were dubious allies in the anti-Im- 
perialist struggle. On page 131, in contrast, 
they state that “Roy’s views, during 1928 and 
early 1929, were not only inconsistent with the 
Comintern line, but were self-contradictory 
and, at the last, a complete reversal of his 
whole previous position.” In making this last 
comment, the authors seem to have put them- 
selves in the position of the man who thinks 
his own train is moving when the cars on a 
parallel siding pull out. 

There are three crucial considerations in- 
volved here. The first of these is that in 1928 
Stalin—partly because of Communist defeats 
in China, partly because of events elsewhere, 
and partly in an effort to destroy his intraparty 
opponents—veered sharply leftward and forced 
the Comintern along with him. As a result of 
this maneuver a number of individuals who 
had previously been “to the left” of him now 
found themselves “to the right.” 

The second consideration is that Commu- 
nist theoreticians (Lenin, Stalin, Roy, and 
others) perceived the currents of human affairs 
flowing into the future—now drifting, now 
rushing, now converged, now splitting into 
irreconcilable channels. There were laws gov- 
erning the behavior of these currents, and so 
one could say that the nationalist bourgeoisie 
would move along with the revolution—up to 
a point. Then they would split off, “go over” 
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to the imperialist enemy, and even take a lesser 
current—a part of the vacillating petty bour- 
geoisie—with them, while another part of the 
petty bourgeoisie remained for a time longer 
with the Communists. 

The difficulty was, of course, that no one— 
not even Stalin—knew precisely how to meas- 
ure the rate of flow or predict accurately when 
one class or another was “going over” to the 
reaction. It was largely an error of this sort, a 
Stallinist misconception of the time factor, 
which had led to the 1927 Communist debacle 
in China. 

It is therefore not quite accurate to assert, as 
the authors do on page 131, that Roy was self- 
contradictory when he maintained, on the one 
hand, that the petty bourgeoisie still remained 
“largely under the control and influence of the 
treacherous reformist bourgeoise leaders” and 
concluded, on the other, that the development 
of independent political action by the working 
class was “splitting the petty bourgeois radical 
nationalists into two diverging tendencies.” 
This was standard dialectic reasoning. Again, 
the difference between Roy and his critics lay 
in perception of timing, in the gauging of 
revolutionary ebb and flow—and it was pre- 
cisely over this timing issue that Stalin usually 
chose to break the backs of those whom he had 
marked out for disfavor. 

The third consideration is closely associated 
with the second. Stalin had reasons of his own, 
first for limiting Roy’s influence and later for 
disposing of it altogether. The attack began at 
the Ninth Plenum in February 1927, and by 
the Sixth Congress, half a year later, Roy was 
clearly a well-marked target for Stalinist vol- 
leys. On page 118 the authors of this volume 
recognize that the Russians, in denouncing 
Roy’s theory of decolonization, “ascribed to it 
a meaning which Roy certainly never in- 
tended,” and they admit also that the Sixth 
Congress was scarcely “a monument to honest 
political debate.” Yet the force of their criti- 
cism descends on Roy. 

The authors mean well, but in failing to in- 
terpret dialectic reasoning and in failing to 
relate the many contradictory, even bitterly 
hostile intraparty maneuvers, they miss the 
heartbreakingly important central issue, 
namely, that Stalin was set on destroying not 
only his enemies but even a friend who could 
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be held conveniently accountable for an error 
which Stalin himself was at least equally re- 
sponsible for. 

Despite these regrettable flaws, the authors 
have done a good job and their book is likely 
to remain the definitive work on Indian Com- 
munism for a long time to come. 

Rosert C. Nortu 
Stanford University 


Autobiography. By Rayenpra Prasap. Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1957. x, 624. 
Index. Rs. 22.50. 


Publication of the Autobiography of the first 
President of the Republic of India is a note- 
worthy event. Careful perusal of the volume 
sustains one’s initial anticipation. The book is 
well worth reading and this is true for a 
variety of reasons. 

Rajendra Prasad has, of course, held a dis- 
tinguished position in the Congress Party for 
a number of years. His service on the All- 
India Congress Committee and on the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board as well as his mem- 
bership of the Working Committee were fol- 
lowed by his election to the presidency of the 
Congress Party. His autobiography is, there- 
fore, a valuable addition to the literature avail- 
able on the growth of the Congress. Despite 
his circumspection, the Autobiography sheds 
light on a number of developments in the 
Congress which have tended to remain ob- 
scure. Because of his circumspection several of 
these interesting issues and events remain un- 
clarified. 

Rajendra Prasad was born in a village in 
Bihar in 1884. The Autobiography sketches the 
family background, the author’s childhood and 
years as a schoolboy, and his university career. 
There is much that is interesting and informa- 
tive in the account, enlivened by discussions of 
side issues such as provincial rivalries among 
the students. Since the author is relatively re- 
luctant to voice his own feelings, the focus is 
normally on his associates and their states of 
mind or activities. While this may not tell us 
a great deal about Rajendra Prasad it does 
illuminate the milieu in which he matured. 

He then describes his highly promising be- 
ginnings as a barrister and the coming of 
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Gandhi to Bihar in connection with the cele- 
brated Champaran satyagraha of 1917. It was 
this campaign which recruited Prasad as an 
active Congressman and a devoted lieutenant 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Shortly thereafter Prasad 
abandoned his legal career for full time labor 
in Congress ranks, interrupted by occasional 
trips to jail. 

The remainder of the volume is an informal 
but worth-while history of recent India as seen 
by a leader in the nationalist movement. Be- 
cause of his position of responsibility in the 
Congress and his close association with Gand- 
hiji, the author had ample opportunity to 
mingle with the leading men of the era and 
was often closely involved in some of the major 
decisions taken by the Congress Party. The 
nonspecialist will derive a great deal of infor- 
mation from Rajendra Prasad’s history of his 
times. 

The specialist on recent India will find the 
book less useful though no less interesting. 
Prasad frequently refers to an event in the 
Congress or to an important decision taken by 
the High Command without explication of the 
issues and views involved. Presumably his 
circumspection prevented him from setting 
the whole story down. The fact that he wrote 
a good part of the manuscript while in jail 
further inhibited his effort to cite details when 
writing of conversations which had taken place 
several years earlier. Despite the fact that the 
author is relatively reserved at certain impor- 
tant points in his narrative one does not get 
the feeling that he has intentionally glossed 
over or biased the record. He may at times be 
uninformative but he is by no means mislead- 
ing. One gets the feeling from his book that 
its author was painfully honest, both in public 
and in private affairs. 

For those who have no specialist interest in 
the Congress Party or in the achievement of in- 
dependence, the volume will prove both inter- 
esting and rewarding. It is well written, easy 
to read, and informally informative about 
Indian life in a variety of its aspects. It also 
sheds considerable light on Mahatma Gandhi, 
to whom Prasad was particularly attached. 
The volume is well printed and bound. 


Rosert I. Crane 
University of Michigan 
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Conquest of Violence—The Gandhian Phi- 
losophy of Conflict. By Joan V. Bonpv- 
RANT. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1958. xv, 269. Glossary, Bibliogra- 
phy, Index. $5.00. 


It is refreshing to discover a clear, discerning 
analysis: of a subject which has often been 
handled sentimentally, superficially, or, worse, 
without factual support. This is a revision of 
an earlier unpublished piece of research based 
upon the author’s residence and study in India 
during three different periods from 1944 to 
1953- 

The study begins with an analysis of the 
basic theories of satyagraha covering such prin- 
ciples as truth, nonviolence, and self-suffering. 
Then the essentials of applied satyagraha are 
considered—the rules, disciplines, and pro- 
cedural steps. To illustrate these, five historic 
satyagraha campaigns are described: Vykom 
temple road, Bardoli, Ahmedabad, the Rowlatt 
Bills struggle, and the Salt satyagraha. In each 
of the above cases the methods, achievements, 
and weaknesses of the participants have been 
emphasized. 

Next, Dr. Bondurant discusses the traditional 
Hindu background of the nonviolence move- 
ment in terms of such ideals as ahimsa, tapasya, 
karma, and satya. The original contributions 
introduced by Gandhi are pointed out. By way 
of contrast, the operation of the satyagraha 
technique is pictured within a group outside 
the Hindu tradition of nonviolence. We are 
told of the work of Ghaffar Khan among the 
Islamic Pathans of the Northwest frontier dur- 
ing the 1930's. The difference between the 
warlike Pathan temperment and outlook and 
the Gandhian approach is so extreme that the 
successful use of satyagraha by these people 
stresses, as nothing else could, the universal 
potentialities of nonviolence as a_ political 
weapon. 

The remainder of the book is concerned with 
the nature of Gandhi’s philosophy in general 
and of satyagraha in particular. Under the 
former heading, Gandhi’s thought is con- 
sidered in relation to conservatism and anarch- 
ism. Under the latter, the “dialectics” of the 
Gandhian system are described and contrasted 
with Hegelian and Marxian systems. The work 
concludes with discussions of the problem of 
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ends and means, and nonviolence as a philoso- 
phy of conflict. 

That she has succeeded admirably in devel- 
oping the most significant aspects of her sub- 
ject and in throwing much light upon often 
obscure issues will be obvious to the informed 
reader. Note should be made here of the clarity 
with which she has distinguished satyagraha 
from duragraha and other forms of nonvio- 
lence. In any work which includes so much in- 
terpretive material there are bound to be indi- 
vidual passages which are subject to controversy. 
One (p. 125) which might be questioned is a 
statement (ably supported by an even stronger 
quotation from Reginald Coupland) that 
“Gandhi did indeed transform it into a revo- 
lutionary organization which repudiated the 
existing government of India: he was responsi- 
ble for transforming the Congress into a popu- 
lar movement.” With due respect to Sir Regi- 
nald Coupland, this summary fails to credit 
the revolutionary groundwork done by B. G. 
Tilak in the years of struggle before and after 
the Surat split in the Congress. In that show- 
down, Gokhale, whom Gandhi referred to as 
his “Political Guru,” attempted, with some 
success, to block the revolutionary orientation 
of the Congress. And it was Tilak, not Gok- 
hale, who developed the popular as against the 
intelligentsia support for the Congress party. 
The author has, indeed, commented earlier 
(p. 114) that one of Gendhi’s key concepts, 
swaraj, first acquired the political meaning of 
independence through Tilak’s use of it in that 
sense. 

Some may ask, Why, in a volume entitled 
The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict, the 
material presented is largely limited to the 
period from 1918 to 1950. Why was not full 
consideration given to Gandhi’s work in South 
Africa and to the very important developments 
that have taken place recently under the lead- 
ership of Vinoba Bhave? The author’s scope, I 
think, can be defended. Her emphasis, reason- 
ably, is upon the Indian scene, and a detailed 
consideration of Gandhi’s South African be- 
ginnings would perhaps have served to confuse 
the Indian picture which emerged at a more 
mature stage of Gandhi’s thinking. For those 
interested in exploring the South African devel- 
opment beyond the three references to it con- 
tained in the book, Gandhi himself has left us 
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a five-hundred page volume on Satyagraha in 
South Africa. As for the later period, it is true 
that the book does not present much material 
beyond that given in the original unpublished 
version of 1951, but this study, after all, is pri- 
marily concerned with Gandhi, whose efforts 
bore fruit in the freedom of India and the 1950 
Constitution. Again, those interested in later 
developments of the Gandhian outlook, es- 
pecially “sarvodaya,” will find an excellent 
reference work by Margaret W. Fisher and 
Joan V. Bondurant in the Indian Press Digest’s 
Monograph Series: Indian Approaches to a 
Socialist Society. 

An accurate bibliography, glossary, and de- 
tailed notes and citations are provided. If I 
were asked to recommend two books to intro- 
duce the American reader to Gandhi's political 
thought and activity, I would suggest his Auto- 
biography and Conquest of Violence. 

D. Mackenzie Brown 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The Twice-Born. By G. Morris Carstairs. 
London: The Hogarth Press, 1957. Preface 
by Marcaret Meap. 343. Acknowledg- 
ments, Introduction, Appendices I, II, III, 
Bibliography, Index. $6.50. 


This book is explicitly in the tradition of 
national character studies exemplified by Gorer, 
Mead, and Métraux. Based mainly on inter- 
views with forty-five upper-caste male inform- 
ants in a Rajputana village, it pictures Indian 
personality as one of “paranoid suspiciousness, 
of egocentricity and reluctance to make other 
than superficial and transient relationships, of 
ever-shifting uncertainty together with a long- 
ing for stability and assurance” (p. 125). As- 
surance and certainty are sought through “the 
formalities of an elaborate social etiquette,” 
through attempts to achieve detachment from 
sensuality (inspired both by religion and fear 
of physical decay), and through “blind faith” 
in the guru, the one person for whom warm 
emotional attachment is consistently felt and 
expressed. Concern with defilement is under- 
lain by “preoccupation with the noxious prop- 
erties of human faeces.” Although hostility 
normally is curbed and “face-to-face encounters 
are characterized by displays of goodwill and 
flattery,” when quarrels do occur composure is 
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“torn aside by gales of uncontrolled aggres- 
sion” (pp. 106-107). The portrait is explained 
and interpreted in the light of psychoanalytic 
theory, in particular the doctrines of Melanie 
Klein. The child’s hunger or satiety, its rela- 
tion to the mother’s breast and supporting 
arms, give rise to “nuclear phantasies” (p. 156) 
and these in turn fix adult styles of emotional 
response, just as infantile hearing, prior to the 
learning of actual speech, determines a group’s 
phoneme patterns, or accent (p. 155). 

The author is a Scotch physician and psy- 
chiatrist. A child of missionary parents, he 
spent the first nine years of his life in Rajpu- 
tana, with Hindustani as his mother tongue 
and Indian children as playmates. His formal 
preparation for this research, in addition to 
medical and psychiatric training, included 
study of anthropology in America and Britain 
and prior fieldwork in Rajputana on a Co- 
lumbia University project. 

The Rajput, Brahmin, and Bania informants, 
from a Mewari village about four hours by bus 
from Udaipur, represented a range of age and 
prestige levels. An attempt also was made to 
maintain a balance between eldest and younger 
sons, a matter of special importance in Rajpu- 
tana where primogeniture is common. Inter- 
viewing was mainly undirected and about half 
the book consists of case-history material in 
the words of three English-speaking inform- 
ants, a Rajput, a Brahmin, and a Bania. The 
Rajput is the ex-lord whose fortress-home still 
physically dominates the village and surround- 
ing area. Each case history is supplemented by 
a Rorschach protocol, with analyses by a 
Rorschach specialist. These informants, and 
most others, took an intelligence test (Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices) and a word association 
test. The results are included in an appendix. 

Continuing previously published work along 
these lines, the author makes a series of very 
interesting comparisons among values of the 
three upper-caste groups. By this means he is 
able to sort out traits his informants held in 
common regardless of caste affiliation. Fearing 
the picture he arrived at might be a projection 
of his own personality characteristics, Carstairs 
spent three months with a remote non-Hindu- 
ized Bhil tribe and compared their patterns of 
behavior, belief, and emotion with those of his 
village informants. The marked contrast be- 
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tween the “boistrously demonstrative” hillmen, 
who “shouted, sang, laughed aloud and were 
unashamedly drunk in the public gaze” (p. 
126), served to convince him he had not seen 
the villagers in his own image. 

This book undoubtedly will be a subject of 
much debate. Such studies are always open to 
attack for selection, omission, and emphasis. 
Even if Carstairs’ picture by and large is ac- 
cepted, there are difficulties with the apparatus 
of explanation. A basic difficulty is one the 
author himself brings to the reader’s attention 
and fails satisfactorily to resolve. The research 
was originally conceived under the influence 
of the Meyerian theory, which stresses the 
multiple etiology of adult personality forma- 
tion. As such a theory requires, the informants 
collectively discussed in this book are placed 
in a specific physical, historical, and social 
milieu (though the latter, with the exception 
of the family, is sketchy). But explanation 
with reference to these factors is set aside with 
the statement: “It was simply that the unifying 
concept of the role of infantile nuclear phanta- 
sies in the shaping of adult personality was 
found to play a major part in the understand- 
ing of Hindu personality formation” (p. 171). 
One wishes for more discussion of why expla- 
nation in alternative terms was unsatisfactory. 
The reader cannot do this for himself, although 
Carstairs invites him to use the case-history 
material as a check on validity of conclusions, 
since research based mainly on free-association 
interviews is most relevant for the proof or dis- 
proof of a Freudian and not a Meyerian hy- 
pothesis. 

The need for discussion of this point becomes 
especially apparent when the historical and 
environmental factors Carstairs mentions are 
considered in light of Dorothy Eggan’s findings 
among the Hopi (“The General Problem of 
Hopi Adjustment,” American Anthropologist, 
XLV (1943), 357-373). Distrust and hostility 
among the Hopi seems not unlike what Car- 
stairs found among the Rajasthani villagers. 
Eggan, after noting inadequacies in the Freud- 
ian approach for understanding the Hopi phe- 
nomenon, points to the possible explanatory 
importance of anxiety-creating factors in Hopi 
history and environment. Similar factors exist 
in Rajputana and suggest the utility of a 
multicausal approach here as well. Rajputana 
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has had a history of violence and social dis- 
ruption, and on several occasions villagers 
described dreams to Carstairs “in which they 
had to take refuge in the hills while their 
homes were plundered by a passing warrior 
band” (p. 13). Recent changes have been 
severely unsettling. The focus of village life 
prior to independence was the towering fortress 
of the Rajput ruling family. In 1951, when the 
research was in progress, “the Palace was an 
empty shell” (p. 24). The environment also is 
harsh. Crops are “dependent upon the capri- 
cious monsoon” and “every three or four years 
there is a crop failure,” with the result that 
“there is a recurrent threat of famine” (p. 19). 

There are difficulties even if a still further 
concession is made and the author’s basic ex- 
planatory principle is accepted. The argument 
traces distrust to the earliest relations between 
mother and child. The period of weaning is 
held to be extremely traumatic because prior 
to this time the mother has been so completely 
nurturant a figure. Unlike the Western middle- 
class child who has suffered deprivation in the 
interests of “training” and is “able to test out 
his fits of hostility toward his mother, taking 
reassurance from the fact that she not only 
survives them, but still loves him” (p. 157), 
the Indian child experiences so little frustration 
that when the breast is refused and he con- 
comitantly is displaced by the father, he has a 
sense of complete and final desertion. His con- 
fidence is shattered and in his phantasy the 
mother “becomes someone terrible, revengeful, 
bloodthirsty and demanding in the same limit- 
less way as the formerly imperious child” (p. 
159). The crux of the theory is the compara- 
tive lack of frustration for the Indian child 
prior to weaning. Yet to the best of our under- 
standing of Carstairs at this point, the Indian 
child also has suffered prior frustration. He 
writes: “Already, before this [i.e., weaning], 
the child will have cause to notice that his 
mother, though devoted to his service, is unac- 
countably inconstant in the warmth of her con- 
tact with him. At times she caresses him affec- 
tionately while at other times owing to the 
presence of her parents-in-law she becomes 
aloof and seemingly indifferent to him. Some- 
times also he will have known what it is to 
have this monopoly of his mother usurped by 
his father, when the latter begins to claim his 
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wife again” (p. 158). Why cannot the Indian 
child under these circumstances also test out 
his fits of hostility and find the mother still a 
nurturant figure? If it is merely a matter of 
degree, it is important to remember that the 
intensity of the relation between mother and 
child in the Indian family is diffused somewhat 
in comparison to the West by the existence of 
substitute-mothers, such as aunts, the grand- 
mother, and elder siblings. This aspect of In- 
dian family life does not seem to have been 
given its due. 

Despite misgivings due to problems such 
as these, it is not our intention to convey a 
wholly negative reaction to this attempt to 
explore Indian personality. Unsure as such an 
enterprise at present may be, it represents the 
only method of arriving at certain dimensions 
of the truth about a people and a culture. As 
teachers many of us have been asked to explain 
why it is that the demon-goddess Kali mani- 
fests herself as she does. One kind of explana- 
tion is historical and traces her provenience 
to seeming prototypes. Another divests the 
goddess of unique attributes and notes how 
she functions to define and maintain the social 
structure. Curiosity, however, still does not 
rest. While Carstairs may not carry complete 
conviction, he does move tantalizingly close to 
the area in which lies another aspect of the 
truth about the demon-goddess. For this re- 
viewer at least, he provides assurance that the 
game is worth the candle. 

Joun T. Hitcucockx 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Population Growth and Economic Develop- 
ment in Low-Income Countries: A Case 
Study of India’s Prospects. By Anstey J. 
Coate and Epcar M. Hoover. Princeton: 


Princeton University Press, 1958. xxi, 389. 
$8.50. 


How would India’s economic development 
be affected if its birth rate, instead of remain- 
ing constant, fell by half over the next genera- 
tion? This interesting and important work is 
an attempt to give a specific answer to this 
question. 

India’s population was projected up to 1986, 
assuming a sharp fall in mortality and three 
alternative hypothetical courses in fertility: 
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(1) no change, or (2) a decline by half between 
1966 and 1981, or (3) between 1956 and 1981. 
If the public sanitation and antimalaria cam- 
paigns now under way in India are as effective 
as they already have been in Ceylon and else- 
where—a reasonable proposition—the death 
rate will indeed fall to about 15 per thousand. 
In contrast, India’s fertility has apparently not 
declined at all, in spite of the rapid urbaniza- 
tion and the government's token effort to bring 
it under control. With the three alternative 
fertility assumptions, the population in 1986 
would be, respectively, 775, 634, and 590 mil- 
lion (compared with 357 million in 1951), and 
the rates of continued growth in 1986 would 
be 2.6, 1.0, and 1.0 per cent per annum. Since 
population growth is cumulative, the failure 
to control fertility now will present India’s 
next generation with the same problem of pop- 
ulation pressure in an aggravated form. 

In a country like India, economic develop- 
ment depends on how much of the national 
income can be invested. A rapidly increasing 
population diverts income, on the contrary, to 
current consumption of food, housing, educa- 
tion, and general “social overhead.” Cutting 
the birth rate, the authors show, would raise 
total production, which would have to be di- 
vided, moreover, among a smaller number. 
The real income per consumer of the low- 
fertility population, thus, would be at least 
38 per cent higher in 1986, and growing much 
more rapidly than with the alternative projec- 
tions. That the control of births would effect a 
substantial rise in income is just as valid for 
other underdeveloped countries. The authors 
generalize their argument by applying it to 
Mexico, a low-income country as different as 
possible from India. 

Books on the future development of under- 
developed countries can generally be divided 
into two types, Malthusian and anti-Malthusian, 
or “pessimistic” and “optimistic.” This excel- 
lent work is distinguished by the fact that it 
does not fit into this dichotomy. The authors 
purposely sidestep the debate whether popula- 
tion or food production will increase faster. 
Instead of concentrating on subsistence, they 
analyze development as a whole; and their 
conclusion is that if a rise in real income is 
possible with a rapidly increasing population, 
it would be substantially greater if births were 
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controlled. Avoiding a catastrophic perspective 
in what they say, Coale and Hoover also re- 
frain from saying it in breathless italics. The 
prospect of 775 million Indians in less than 
thirty years is staggering enough in itself. 

What are the prospects that the policy recom- 
mendations implicit in the book under review 
will be adopted? According to several pilot 
studies in various localities throughout India, 
between one third and three fourths of the 
people would welcome some form of birth 
control if it were available. The block is not 
the illiterate peasantry but the country’s lead- 
ers. Of the Second Five-Year Plan’s total 
budget of $9.6 billion, India is spending only 
$10 million (or one tenth of one per cent) on 
all measures together that are intended to help 
control fertility. No written work could stress 
the urgency of the problem more than the 
population itself, increasing at the rate of some 
six million persons each year. But perhaps this 
book will have some influence in New Delhi. 
In the authors’ words: a major decline in the 
birth rate may be assumed “only if the govern- 
ment undertakes an unprecedented, nationwide 
program designed to introduce family limita- 
tion into every Indian village.” 

WituraM PeErTersEN 

National Science Foundation 
Amsterdam 


Poverty and Capital Development in India. By 
D. K. Ranonexar. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xii, 316. $6.40. 


For underdeveloped countries, net capital 
formation is probably the most important com- 
ponent in the economic development process. 
While conditioned by social, cultural, and in- 
stitutional factors, capital growth itself also 
induces changes in them; it therefore reflects 
the development of the whole economy. The 
study of net investment promises to be a very 
fruitful approach to the understanding of de- 
velopmental problems of any economically back- 
ward area. In the vast economic literature on 
India published since its independence, the 
book under review is the first one that engages 
in such a study. It is based mainly on the 
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author’s doctoral dissertation at the University 
of London. 

The book is divided into thirteen chapters 
with four short notes in the Appendix on 
definitional and statistical questions. The first 
ten chapters, apparently constituting the origi- 
nal thesis, deal with the period from 1948-49 
to 1952-53 (the fiscal year spans from April 
to the following March). Agriculture, because 
of its overwhelming importance to the econ- 
omy, is treated in the first four chapters, fol- 
lowed by two chapters each on industry, and 
transportation and communications, and finally 
a chapter on housing. For each of these sectors, 
a brief review of historical development up to 
1952 is given, the social, institutional, and 
economic problems involved are defined, the 
amount of investment for the four years after 
independence is estimated, and the policies 
and programs manifested in the First Five- 
Year Plan are critically assessed. Those who 
have not followed India’s development during 
this period will find the discussion very in- 
formative, for the author is careful to stress 
the relationship between capital formation and 
“the social and individual process of evolving 
change, not only in the traditional methods, 
occupations, and forms of economic activity 
but also in the traditional Indian attitudes, 
social structure, and institutions” (p. v). It is 
perhaps this emphasis that accounts for the 
word “Poverty” in the title of the book. 

However, the major contribution is found 
in the estimates, summarized in Chapter X, of 
gross and net capital formation (at current 
prices) in each of the economic sectors indi- 
cated. Those of us who have had similar ex- 
perience in estimating investment for other 
underdeveloped countries will appreciate the 
immense difficulties of the undertaking when 
the data available are “inadequate, scattered, 
unreliable or insufficiently detailed” (p. vi). 
The author displays technical competence in 
arriving at his estimates. Although some of the 
results are inevitably and admittedly “notional 
magnitudes,” they are an important advance 
over so-called informed guesses. For example, 
in contrast to the prevailing impression that 
the rate of gross investment needed to maintain 
the existing capital stock intact in an agri- 
cultural country like India before substantial 
net investment takes place is about 3 per cent 
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of the net national product, it was in fact, ac- 
cording to the author, between 4.6 and 5 per 
cent in India from 1948 to 1950. And his find- 
ing that the rate of net fixed capital formation 
remained at about 4.7 per cent from the eve of 
the First Five-Year Plan through 1953, only to 
rise to 5.4 per cent in 1954 after a record crop, 
establishes the fact that the Plan called for 
more or less the same amount of developmental 
effort already started in the late 1940’s, and 
not a great spurt at the very beginning as in 
the case of Communist China. 

The last three chapters of the book comment 
on the results of the first five years (although 
without the benefit of the data given in the 
Planning Commission’s Review of the First 
Five-Year Plan, New Delhi, May 1957) and 
on the nature and investment program of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. They should be of 
topical interest. On the whole, the author feels 
that the First Five-Year Plan, a rural program 
primarily, was carried to a moderate success 
with the unexpected help of three consecutive 
years of favorable monsoon. The gains, there- 
fore, are not secure and should be consolidated 
by giving continuously top priority to agri- 
cultural investment during the second five 
years. This is all the more urgent as population 
has been increasing at 14 per cent a year. The 
author sharply criticizes the planning authori- 
ties for reversing the order of priorities in the 
Second Five-Year Plan in favor of heavy indus- 
tries. According to him, one important factor 
contributing to this change of policy was Mr. 
Nehru’s visit to China in October 1954, which 
convinced the Prime Minister of the necessity 
of policy change as an answer to the Com- 
munists’ challenge in Asia. In an important 
sense Dr. Rangnekar’s viewpoint has been 
vindicated, because the vital importance of 
agriculture to heavy-industry development was 
finally realized by Peiping in the latter half 
of 1957 and was certainly one of the primary 
reasons for the “Great Leap Forward” move- 
ment and later the introduction of people’s 
communes in 1958. 

The author further criticizes the present plan 
as too ambitious, based on needs rather than 
on available resources. The rate of savings out 
of the additional national income generated 
during the period from 1948 to 1955 was esti- 
mated to be 16 per cent, but the present plan 
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calls for 25 per cent if foreign resources are 
forthcoming and from 30 to 35 per cent if not. 
At best, domestic resources will cover only 
about two thirds of the capital requirements. 
Moreover, the author deplores both the pre- 
vailing political climate in India that inhibits 
domestic as well as foreign private enterprises, 
and the lack of appreciation of the urgency of 
the population problem on the part of the 
government authorities. The book closes with 
the rather pessimistic note that “although con- 
ditions may improve in the next five or ten 
years, the differences between the living stand- 
ards of the Indian people and those in the 
West will still remain, or perhaps widen year 
by year” (p. 281). 
CxHox-Minc Lt 

University of California, Berkeley 


Labor Problems in the Industrialization of In- 
dia. By Cuartes A. Myers. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. 
XVii, 297. $6.50. 


Professor Myers, who is a leading scholar 
of American labor problems and who a few 
years ago wrote a discerning study of Swedish 
industrial relations, has produced a first-rate 
research volume on India. As one of the “coun- 
try” studies being carried out by the Inter- 
University Study on Labor Problems in Eco- 
nomic Development (in which Harvard, 
Princeton, Berkeley, Chicago, and M.I.T. are 
collaborating with Ford Foundation support), 
the book is cast within a conceptual framework 
earlier formulated by this group. If it is ex- 
emplary of other publications the group plans 
to sponsor, we shall have a wealth of well- 
organized data about the labor aspects of indus- 
trialization in the newly developing economies. 

Beginning with a concise description of the 
Indian economy, Professor Myers poses the 
question of whether India in its quest for in- 
dustrialization under the objectives of the First 
and Second Five-Year Plans will succeed in 
achieving an adequately trained, disciplined, 
and stable industrial labor force. Although the 
seven million industrial workers are but a 
small segment of India’s working population, 
the problem is of utmost importance because 
of the key role they play in economic develop- 
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ment. How this labor force is being “‘struc- 
tured” is the main focus of the study. 

In his second chapter, Myers traces Indian 
industrial developmietit since its beginnings in 
the mid-nineteenth century, pointing up the 
differing roles played by private and public 
enterprise, the sources of industrial entrepre- 
neurship, and the influence of culture and 
religion. The third chapter analyzes the nature 
of present-day industrial labor in India. Here, 
Myers concentrates upon the factors that in- 
duce Indian workers to “commit” themselves 
to industrial work. He notes the pushes and 
pulls of city and village and emphasizes the 
importance of employer labor policies in re- 
solving this tug-of-war in Indian labor markets. 

Within this context, Myers proceeds (chap- 
ters four, five, and six) to dissect Indian trade- 
union and management institutions. He out- 
lines the growth of organized labor since the 
prewar era and recounts the formation of the 
Congress Party-sponsored INTUC in 1947 and 
its rivalries with the Communist-controlled 
AITUC and socialistic HMS and UTUC. The 
trade unions are further analyzed for size, 
structure, financing, leadership, objectives, and 
activities. In all these respects, except for cer- 
tain outstanding examples such as the Ahmeda- 
bad Textile Labour Association, Myers finds 
them woefully inadequate as organizations de- 
signed to seek labor’s share in the benefits of 
industrialization, 

The principal new materials are those that 
deal with management, largely the result of 
some five months of personal interviews while 
Professor Myers was in India during 1954. 
Among Indian employers, attitudes and ap- 
proaches toward the handling of labor prob- 
lems vary widely, and Myers traces these back 
to management organization structures and the 
selection and training of management per- 
sonnel. Turning to labor-management rela- 
tions at the plant level (Chapter Seven), he 
finds in general strong employer paternalism, 
disruptive rival unionism, and ineffective works 
committees and other means for worker repre- 
sentation—all of which add up to little private 
collective bargaining and a readiness to resort 
to government intervention. However, he does 
detail the experiences of several establishments 
where autonomous bilateral bargaining appears 
to be functioning successfully. 
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These findings lead naturally to an analysis 
of the crucial role of government (Chapters 
Eight and Nine). Myers observes that since 
independence “the pattern of labor-manage- 
ment relations in India has increasingly been 
structured by government.” Through legisla- 
tion and administration, government agencies 
reach deeply into day-to-day relationships. 
Methods of dispute settlement, compulsory 
adjudication, trade-union regulations, techno- 
logical change and employment controls, and 
utilization of technical assistance all provide 
mechanisms for a pervasive government influ- 
ence. 

In his conclusion, Professor Myers agrees 
that the present state of Indian economic de- 
velopment requires a high degree of govern- 
ment control over industrial relations. How- 
ever, he feels that even with such intervention, 
there remains considerable latitude for the 
parties, management and workers, to work out 
their relationships privately. It is not at all 
certain that Indian government policy will 
move in this direction, perhaps, as Myers im- 
plies, because of the uncertainty felt by the 
political leaders themselves. This point is the 
least satisfactory of an otherwise excellent 
study; for, in contrast to the analyses of unions 
and management, Myers does not provide a 
penetrating discussion of the dynamics that 
underlie government policy formulation and 
execution in the industrial relations field. 

In general, Professor Myers carefully guards 
his statements and provides documentation in 
depth. The book, aside from the wealth of 
information about Indian industrial relations 
per se, appears to demonstrate the usefulness 
of conceiving of industrial relationships as part 
of the process of industrial development, al- 
though students of labor might wish that 
Myers had engaged in more explicit theory- 
testing than he did. No doubt, this will be 
furnished later by the Inter-University Study 
group as other “country” and “cross-sectional” 
studies appear. 

There are a few distracting typographical 
errors, but the appendices conveniently repro- 
duce the labor sections of the Five-Year Plans 
and examples of leading labor-management 
agreements in India. The book has also been 
published in India by the Asian Publishing 
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House under the title of Industrial Relations in 
India. 

Sotomon B., Levine 
University of Illinois 


Problems of Educational Reconstruction. By 
K. G. Sarymarn. 2nd Edition. Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1957. xi, 279. Ap- 
pendix. Rs. 10.50. 


This book is written by the present Secretary 
to the Central Ministry of Education. The first 
part presents the author’s philosophy, which 
is indicated by such chapter headings as “The 
School Is a Creative Environment.” In Part IT 
there is a treatment of several developments in 
educational plans and programs in India from 
about 1940 to 1950: basic education, emphasis 
on work in schooling, social (adult) education. 
Part III consists of a few chapters on the selec- 
tion and training of teachers for the new edu- 
cation envisaged and advocated in the earlier 
parts. 

The most interesting chapters are those set- 
ting forth the author’s approach to education, 
not only in Part I but also in subsequent chap- 
ters, especially “A Plea For a Generous Vision” 
and “Teachers and Their World.” What edu- 
cation is is the theme. Here we find analysis 
of the development of the child as a person 
and as a social being; but throughout, the chief 
emphasis is given to the social. The author is 
more optimistic than some that a well-planned 
social environment will cause co-operative so- 
cial action to replace selfish and competitive 
action. He confesses that of the three types of 
people—those interested in ideas, those enjoy- 
ing action, and those absorbed in social relations 
—he belongs to the third. Here his approach is 
international—or a-national—which is remark- 
able against the Indian background. This con- 
sciousness leads to a very attractive picture of 
Government providing education for all, in- 
cluding health service, midday meals, books, 
camps, and stipends—even maintenance allow- 
ances for parents of poor children (p. rro). 
Again, in the discussion of adult education, 
which he identifies in the broadest terms, “a 
far cry from the traditional view which identi- 
fies adult education . with literacy,” he 
states: “The greatest single problem of the 
twentieth century, in my opinion, is to retrieve 
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(the masses) from this cruel impasse and to 
enrich their lives with significance” (p. 157). 
All of this is expressed again in the chapters 
“Education for Happiness.” 

Throughout the book, a tremendous em- 
phasis on work stands out as distinctive—and 
if not new, at least unusual, in the Indian 
picture. The reader will be impressed with the 
frequent use of the word “generous.” It is an 
appropriate word to indicate the approach, the 
sweep, and the concrete suggestions of the 
author. 

But the reviewer’s preoccupation with Pro- 
fessor Saiyidain’s philosophy of education 
should not obscure the fact that the book is 
full of concrete suggestions and programs. 
These are imaginative and in the best tradi- 
tions. Above all, they are full of hope and en- 
thusiasm. But one must wonder how an edu- 
cational administrator in India, faced with the 
facts of life there, can keep his optimism on 
so high a level and can exhort schools and 
teachers to try all sorts of experiments—e.g., “to 
get rid of the idea that the teachers’ main ob- 
jective—as well as the students’—is the passing 
of a certain prescribed examination” (p. 252). 
Could even Mr. Saiyidain, if he were teaching 
today in an Indian high school, follow his own 
advice? Doubtless, this counsel of perfection 
has its use as inspiration, and it is certainly 
gratifying to have the Educational Adviser to 
the Ministry of Education think in these terms. 

Here a warning must be given to the reader. 
This book consists of articles and speeches 
made prior to 1950 (when it was first pub- 
lished), and before the author joined the Cen- 
tral Ministry of Education. “Second Edition” 
is certainly a misnomer, for there is no change 
except the occasional addition of a new fact 
here and there. Unfortunately, all dates of the 
articles and speeches have been omitted, even 
in “Acknowledgments.” If a book with this 
title had been written in 1957 (the date of 
publication) it would doubtless have included 
a treatment of such current controversial prob- 
lems as the development of rural institutes, 
revision of basic education concepts, multipur- 
pose high schools (merely mentioned in the 
book under review), and medium of instruc- 
tion. Indeed, to justify its title it would have 
had to deal with the reconstruction of educa- 
tion as part of the entire social fabric of India 
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today. The dynamic years since independence 
cannot be ignored. For the protection of the 
author, therefore, it should have been made 
clear that these excellent essays were written 
prior to 1950. 


Ouive I. Reppick 
New Delhi, India 


The Padarthatattvaniripanam of Raghunatha 
Siromani. By Kart H. Porter. Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies, XVII. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute, 1957. ix, 102. Bibliography, Indices. 
$5.00. 


The “logic of the new school” (Navyanyaya) 
in India is a branch of philosophical learning 
that has developed since about the thirteenth 
century A.D. and has dominated the scholastic 
discussions of orthodox scholars to the present 
day. It brings to culmination still earlier at- 
tempts to amalgamate the teachings of the old 
Nyaya school with those of the VaiSesika, 
adding a more or less intense sprinkling of 
Vedantic Mimamsa. Its “real newness,” how- 
ever, is “‘a newness of style and of organiza- 
tion” (Ingalls). The generally tremendous diffi- 
culties this new style offers are due to its use 
of a most sophisticated terminology, an equally 
sophisticated technique of definition, and an 
unsurpassable terseness of argumentation. 

The first inroad into this domain made by a 
Western scholar was D. H. H. Ingalls’ Ma- 
terials for the Study of Navya-Nydya Logic. 
I can judge Ingalls’ work not as an expert in 
Navyanyaya—lI believe there is no other West- 
ern expert, and I am sure that Ingalls has no 
peer in this field—but only as a scholar who 
has devoted a large part of his work to the 
interpretation of other Sanskrit texts. As this 
kind of judge, I cannot but pronounce Ingalls’ 
attempt a highly successful one. Ingalls has 
given an introduction to the interpretation that 
I found extremely helpful and, for a patient 
and co-operative reader, essentially lucid. The 
literal accuracy and unflinching consistency of 
Ingalls’ translations inspire complete confidence 
in his guidance. 

The most revolutionary thinker of the Navy- 
anyaya was Raghunatha Siromani (c. 1475 to 
c. 1550 A.D.; see Ingalls, Materials 9 ff.), 
whose Padarthatattvanirapana is the subject of 
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the work under review here. Karl H. Potter, a 
pupil of Ingalls, gives the text, a translation, 
and a running commentary “designed to aid 
the reader in understanding the force of the 
arguments.” The translator of this thorny text 
in stra (or rather varttika) style is faced with 
the complex task of rendering Raghunatha’s 
terms in English—which is almost impossible 
—, of making his statements and arguments 
clear, and, finally, of giving their historical 
background. Potter has contributed much to 
the solution of the awesome problems presented 
by this task. Yet, while admiring his courage, 
his learning, and his industry, I cannot con- 
sider his enterprise a complete success. The 
quality of his translation is by no means up to 
the standards set by Ingalls, nor is his com- 
mentary, even though it contains a great num- 
ber of interesting and illuminating remarks, of 
the kind that we, the nonspecialists, should 
like to have. Perhaps it is at present more use- 
ful to discuss and clarify methods and tech- 
niques—as Ingalls did—than to “translate” a 
whole text; perhaps, also, Potter has concen- 
trated too early on appreciating “the force of 
Raghuniatha’s arguments”; in going through 
parts of his translation, I was left, more or less 
often, in doubt as to whether he actually un- 
derstood what Raghunatha said, and on quite 
a number of occasions, I felt convinced that he 
did not. 

Ekaika (in 3.1) cannot be ‘a single one’ (Pot- 
ter 24), but must be ‘each single one,’ i.e., ‘a 
different one each time’; vyavahdra- is neither 
‘judgment’ (24) nor ‘statement’ (32), but “[lin- 
guistic] behavior, expression, speech usage [as 
observable in certain expressions |’; janakatva-, 
occurring twice in the same context (4.3-4.4, 
Potter 27 f.), is translated first as ‘necessary 
condition’ (= nimittakarana in Potter’s rend- 
ering), then as ‘inherence-cause’ (= samavdyi- 
karana), which English term also renders 
quite a different word in the same passage: 
Gsraya (given in the index—with reference to 
our passage!—as ‘residence’). This is puzzling 
and arouses our distrust: it seems obvious that 
if we handle the terminology of an Indian— 
or of any other—logician in this arbitrary way, 
we cannot seriously hope to arrive at a cor- 
rect understanding of what he says, much less 
to gauge what may be in his mind. 

Nor are we justified in adding in brackets 
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words like ‘also,’ where they would be essential 
for the interpretation, as in 3.4.1, or in trans- 
lating the pronoun fad ‘this’ in 4.1.2 by ‘indi- 
vidual soul.’ If we do, we should at least de- 
fend our procedure by arguments. 

Potter translates the text fabdanimittakara- 
natvena kiptasye§varasyaiva fabdasamavayika- 
ranatvam (27): ‘God, who is accepted as a 
(general) necessary condition of sound, is 
(also) its inherence cause.’ I should say: ‘[ Not 
ether, as others think, but] God alone, who is 
[wrongly] assumed to be the instrumental 
cause of [speech-]sound, is the inherence cause 
of [speech-|sound.’ 

The point, missed by Potter, is that fabda, 
according to an almost universal Hindu dogma, 
is not a ‘product’ (kaérya), which would have 
to have an ‘instrumental cause,’ as a pot has an 
‘instrumental cause,’ the potter, but is eternal, 
uncreated: even God cannot be its ‘instru- 
mental cause.” We cannot even maintain— 
thus the argument goes on—that fabda is ‘to 
be born from’ (in contradistinction to ‘made, 
created by’) ‘this’ [God] (tajjanya). 

Terminological inconsistency (as exempli- 
fied in the preceding) is of course a much 
more serious defect in a translator than termi- 
nological inadequacy. It must be granted that 
an English term rarely if ever satisfactorily 
renders a term of Sanskrit logic. There is, in- 
deed, reason for quarreling with every single 
English ‘equivalent’ ever proposed. This should, 
however, not induce us to coin a new English 
terminology to replace a well-established one 
(a practice I do not find in Ingalls), which 
will only create confusion. Nothing is gained 
and much is lost by translating, for example, 
nimittakarana ‘instrumental cause’ (Ingalls, 
Materials 30) by ‘necessary condition’ (Potter 
16, 27, etc.), yet keeping mimitta as ‘cause’ 
(e.g., 23); Potter’s ‘individual’ for padartha 
(5), customarily rendered as ‘category,’ seems 
particularly unfortunate: ‘category’ certainly 
does not say exactly the same thing as padartha, 
but it is the nearest equivalent available. Be- 
sides, the literal translation of paddrtha is not 
‘thing of a word’ (Potter 5), but ‘purpose 
(meaning) of a word.’ 

There are two objections I have to raise 
against Potter, as well as against Ingalls. The 
first concerns a technical detail, important only 
in that it unnecessarily increases the already 
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heavy chances of confusion and misunder- 
standing: I do not see any reason for not 
quoting Sanskrit nominal stems consistently in 
their abstract forms, as established by the 
Sanskrit grammarians. If we say sabda, we 
should certainly also say dif rather than use 
the nominative form dik, and say anuyogin 
rather than use the neuter nominative anuyogi; 
if we say dharma, we must also say karman 
(and not karma); if Potter’s title speaks of 
Raghunatha Siromani, it should not combine 
these stem forms with the nominative mird- 
panam, but should keep the abstract stem 
nirupana. 

My second objection is of a more serious 
character, as it involves a principle of funda- 
mental significance. The Harvard school, in- 
terested in comparing Indian and Western 
logic—which, if designed as a means of eluci- 
dating a particular theory or technique (In- 
galls, Materials 1), can be a most useful and 
highly welcome procedure—appears to under- 
estimate the value of an historically oriented 
approach in explaining terminological usages. 
The difference between a Western scholar and 
an orthodox Indian pandit is not only defined 
by the fact that the latter is “almost never 
trained in Western logic” (Ingalls, Materials 
1), but also—I should think, chiefly—by his 
not being trained in historical thinking as ap- 
plied to language. There is, for example, in 
Potter’s treatment of the word padartha (4), a 
conspicuous lack of Western linguistic tech- 
nique, which is based on genetic analysis and 
the realization that words have an accurately 
explorable history: we miss a careful analysis 
of the original meaning, which can only be 
established by realizing that artha originally is 
‘purpose,’ no less than a sound investigation of 
its actual usage in earlier works, as for ex- 
ample in Patanjali’s Mahabhdsya. Another in- 
stance (among many) is furnished by Potter’s 
perfunctory remarks on the important and 
difficult word nydya (1). The complete absence 
of any empirical investigation into the histori- 
cal aspects of the problem makes them seem 
indeed fashioned on the model of the pro- 
cedure practiced by a pandit, not on that of a 
Western linguist and philologist. We could all 
learn much from a pandit—but the careful 
delineation of an historical development is 
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definitely not among the arts he could possibly 
teach us. 


Paut THIEME 
Yale University 


Muslim Law of Succession and Administration. 
By I. Maumup. Karachi: Pakistan Law 
House, 1958. 237. Rs. 15/-. 


For some years past, students of Islamic law 
at London University have consulted—or at 
least have been advised to consult—Dr. Mah- 
mud’s thesis on the subject of the administra- 
tion of a deceased Muslim’s estate which is to 
be found in the Senate House library. Its ap- 
pearance now in a more generally accessible 
form must be wholeheartedly welcomed both 
by students and teachers of the Islamic law of 
inheritance, for there is no doubt that it fills a 
most keenly felt lacuna in the available reading 
matter on the subject. 

The great bulk of the book is devoted to 
establishing the rules of administration as 
enunciated in the authoritative Shari‘a texts. It 
is, of course, in these texts, which belong, gen- 
erally, to the period of the Middle Ages, and 
their attendant commentaries that the pure 
Shari‘a law—or “genuine Muslim law” as Dr. 
Mahmud terms it—is enshrined. In the past 
this pure Shari‘a law has often been obscured 
by and as often falsely identified with the law 
currently applicable in a particular Muslim 
area. This is especially true in relation to the 
Indian subcontinent where the interaction of 
the law of the Shari‘a texts and a variety of 
other influences, both indigenous and foreign, 
has resulted in an application of Islamic law 
which, both in form and substance, is unique 
in the Muslim world, past or present. Until 
very recently studies of Islamic law written in 
English were limited, generally speaking, to a 
description of this particular system. But now, 
happily, works are beginning to appear which 
deal with Islamic law on a much wider and 
more comprehensive basis and reduce to their 
correct perspective its particular and limited 
modes of application. Of these pioneer works 
Dr. Mahmud’s book is, in its particular sphere, 
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a worthy representative. His treatment of the 
subjects, inter alia, of the nature of the rights 
and obligations of the deceased, the devolution 
of ownership of the estate, and the nature of 
creditors’ rights is admirably clear and remark- 
ably exhaustive, and rests upon a broad knowl- 
edge and skillful handling of the Arabic 
sources authoritative in the different schools. 
The only ground for adverse criticism, per- 
haps, is that a considerable amount of material 
borders on repetition and might with profit 
have been condensed and presented in a more 
concise form. 

Part II of the book deals with the law of 
administration as actually applied today in 
India and Pakistan. From this account it be- 
comes readily apparent that “the rules laid 
down by the Courts are . . . arbitrary, incon- 
sistent and quite foreign to the genuine Mus- 
lim law.” There follows a lucid and logical 
account of the reasons for this divergence based 
upon a penetrating analysis of case history on 
the subject. 

A true appreciation, such as this book af- 
fords, of the complex nature and origins of the 
law currently applied in India and Pakistan is 
undoubtedly of immense value to the lawyer, 
historian, and sociologist alike. But from the 
point of view of those devoted to the purpose 
of establishing the Islamic State of Pakistan it 
at once poses the practical problem of whether 
the law can be allowed to remain in its present 
state or whether it must be refashioned so as 
to represent the true Islamic doctrine. In this 
regard the author would apparently adopt an 
eclectic attitude. For while he would support 
a reversal to the genuine principles of Shari‘a 
law in the particular sphere of administration, 
he suggests that, in general, the laws to be en- 
acted in Pakistan ought to express only “those 
principles of the Shari‘a which are in conform- 
ity with modern requirements.” 

It remains only to regret that a work of such 
merit should suffer from a disproportionately 
large number of printer’s errors. 

N. J. Coutson 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 
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Far Eastern Studies in Germany 


Far Eastern studies as a fully recognized 
academic subject are of comparatively recent 
date in Germany. The first chair for Chinese 
(Hamburg) was not established until 1909. 
Berlin followed in 1912. Nevertheless German 
scholars were able to make important contri- 
butions even during the nineteenth century and 
the first decade of the twentieth century (Con- 
rady, Grube, von der Gabelentz, Plath, etc.). 
Sinology and japanology as independent 
branches of academic teaching and research 
were greatly expanded between World Wars 
I and II. 

At present various Far Eastern subjects are 
taught in universities as listed below. In West- 
ern Germany there are full professorships in 
sinology at Hamburg, Miinchen, West Berlin 
(Freie Universitat), and Frankfurt/Main (at 
present vacant and no appointment in sight) 
and a newly-established one at Kéln (to which 
no appointment has yet been made); there are 
readerships at Gottingen, Bonn, Marburg, and 
Mainz. In addition, there are lecturers in 
Chinese and/or sinology in other universities 
(e.g., Erlangen), but at present no academic 
degrees in sinology are offered there. In East- 
ern Germany there are full professorships in 
sinology at Leipzig and East Berlin (Hum- 
boldt-Universitat).* 

In Western Germany there are full professor- 
ships in japanology at Hamburg and Miinchen, 
and readerships at Bonn, West Berlin (Freie 
Universitat), and Miinster. In East Berlin 
there is a full professorship at Humboldt-Uni- 
versitat. 

In Mongol studies there is a readership at 
Bonn. Other subjects like Manchu and Tibetan 
are taught in some universities but are usually 
not recognized as main examination fields. 

There are readerships in Far Eastern Art at 


*My report is necessarily incomplete for Eastern 
Germany. 


Contributed by Professor Herbert F ranke 
Miinchen University 


Kéln, Heidelberg, and Aachen (Technische 
Hochschule). 

Courses of study in Far Eastern subjects 
vary considerably from university to univer- 
sity. General academic tradition in Germany 
accounts, however, for some common features. 
The only degree which may be obtained 
throughout Western Germany (Eastern Ger- 
many has an entirely different university sys- 
tem modelled on the Soviet Union) is that of 
Ph.D. The usual minimum requirement is 
eight Semesters (i.e., four years) of study at a 
recognized university. Students are permitted 
and even encouraged to change universities 
during their studies. The Ph.D. examination 
covers one main field and two secondary fields. 
“Field” means a complete branch of learning 
such as sinology, japanology, history, archae- 
ology, etc. The combination of fields is, in 
principle, left to the student himself, although 
at some universities japanology is a compulsory 
secondary field for sinology and vice versa. A 
student who takes sinology as his main field 
may therefore combine this with any other 
recognized field (Fach) taught in the Faculty 
of Letters, e.g., with any other philological 
field, or with history, philosophy, archaeology, 
etc. On the other hand, a student whose main 
field lies outside the Far Eastern orbit may 
choose a Far Eastern field (sinology or japan- 
ology) as a secondary field. 

Candidates for the Ph.D. degree have to 
submit a thesis in the main field and to un- 
dergo an oral examination of sixty to ninety 
minutes. Examination in the secondary fields 
is limited to an oral examination of thirty to 
forty minutes. There is no prescribed curricu- 
lum, and there are no regulations regarding 
the choice of subjects for a thesis. Everything, 
above all what lectures to give, is left entirely 
to the professors, who therefore enjoy the 
greatest freedom imaginable in this respect. 
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This freedom also accounts for the diversity 
of topics treated in theses and for the varying 
emphasis given to special topics in lectures. 
One professor may prefer historical topics to 
linguistics, others may stress literature and 
philosophy. These predilections are usually also 
reflected in the thesis subjects of their students. 

There are no specialised chairs in Germany 
for fields such as Far Eastern History, Far 
Eastern Religions, etc. The specialization which 
has long been in effect in other area studies is 
not yet recognized here with regard to the 
Far East. The only exception is Far Eastern 
Art. The result of this state of affairs is that, 
in theory, every German professor of sinology 
is supposed to cover the whole field from 
oracle-bone inscriptions to Communist China. 
As indicated above, there is, however, a tacit 
specialization and “division of labour” among 
the various professors. 

In the field of research there are no formal 
co-ordinating factors either. Research topics are 
entirely and expressly left to the predilections 
of the professors and students. There are no 
institutions with major research programs. The 
Seminare of the German universities serve 
chiefly training purposes, and certainly do not 
have enough means to finance or promote co- 
ordinated research. The average annual budget 
of a German Seminar is between $350 and $700 
(US). Such small sums are hardly sufficient to 
finance a small reference library, so that one 
has to rely in research on the public libraries. 

The biggest collection of Far Eastern books 
belonged formerly to the Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek, Berlin. As a result of the war, this 
collection is now divided between East and 
West (Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin; and 
Westdeutsche Bibliothek, Marburg). An ac- 
count of their present size is given in ZDMG, 
CV (1955), 72-75. 

Another considerable Far Eastern collection 
is that of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Miin- 
chen. For an account see Ortentalisches aus 
Minchener Bibliotheken und Sammlungen, ed. 
Herbert Franke (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1957). This collection still suffers from 
the neglects of the nineteenth century. Al- 
though the basic stock was acquired as early 
as 1831, there is no complete catalogue as yet. 
Cataloging is however in progress now. 

A third collection of some value is that of 
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the Universitatsbibliothek, Leipzig. There is no 
catalogue whatsoever. 

Amongst university institutions the best li- 
brary is that of the Seminar fiir Sprache und 
Kultur Chinas of Hamburg University. In 
size it ranks third after the Marburg/Berlin 
and Minchen public libraries. Generally speak- 
ing, no German university seminar has a li- 
brary which can be compared to those of 
American universities. Other smaller libraries 
in Germany are: 


Miinchen, Ostasiatisches Seminar (small refer- 
ence library for Chinese and Japanese). 

Bonn, Orientalisches Seminar (small Chinese 
collection, good Japanese collection). 

Gottingen, Sinologisches Seminar (pre-war 
stock destroyed, but basic texts available 
through loan from the University Library, 
Gottingen). 

Leipzig, Karl-Marx-Universitat, Ostasiatisches 
Institut (pre-war stock destroyed, reference 
library). 

East Berlin, Humboldt-Universitat, Ostasiatis- 
ches Institut (recently founded, reference li- 
brary). 

West Berlin, Freie Universitat, Ostasiatisches 
Seminar (recently founded, small library in- 
cluding some rare old editions). 

Kéln, Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kunst (library 
specializing in Far Eastern and Central Asian 
art and archaeology). 


It may be said generally that almost invari- 
ably older books are represented far better in 
German libraries than materials on modern 
China and Japan. There is, for example, only 
a small number of newspapers and journals 
available, with the exception of scholarly jour- 
nals, but even these are far from complete. 
Specialised studies on certain nineteenth and 
twentieth century topics are therefore difficult 
to pursue in Germany. 

A general account of library conditions has 
recently been given by Yves Hervouet in 
Mélanges publiés par l'Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Chinoises, 1 (Paris, 1957), 486-494. 

Principal scholars and specialists are listed 
below, but no attempt at completeness is made. 
It should be noted that in Germany the title 
of Professor may be held by readers (Dozen- 
ten) as well as by full professors (Lehrstuhl- 
inhaber). 
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Sinology 


Bauer, Wolfgang, Reader at Miinchen Univer- 
sity; Miinchen, St. Pauls-platz 9: mediaeval 
Chinese literature and folklore. 

Biinger, Karl, formerly reader at Bonn Uni- 
versity; Bonn, Auswartiges Amt, Koblen- 
zerstr. 102: history of Chinese law. 

Consten-von Erdberg, Eleonore, Reader at 
Technische Hochschule, Aachen; Aachen, 
Ludwigsallee 73: Chinese architecture and 
archaeology. 

Debon, Giinther, Lecturer at Kéln University; 
K6éln-Lindenthal, Friedrich-Schmidstr. 62: 
Chinese poetry and literary criticism. 

Franke, Herbert, Professor at Miinchen Uni- 
versity; Miinchen-Solln, Friedastr. 14/II: po- 
litical and cultural history of mediaeval 
China (Sung, Yuan, early Ming). 

Franke, Wolfgang, Professor at Hamburg Uni- 
versity; Hamburg-Nienstedten, Jiirgensallee 
11: Ming and Ch‘ing history, the Chinese 
Revolution. 

Fuchs, Walter, Professor at Freie Universitat, 
Berlin; Berlin-Dahlem, Schorlemer-Allee 3: 
Chinese cartography, Manchu literature and 
history, Ch‘ing history, Chinese bibliography. 

Grimm, Tilemann, Reader at Hamburg Uni- 
versity; China Seminar, Hamburg 36, Alster- 
glacis 3: Ming institutions and social history. 

Haenisch, Erich, Professor emeritus of Miin- 
chen University; Stuttgart-O, Ameisenberg- 
str. 11: Secret History of the Mongols 
Chinese-foreign bilingual glossaries and 
texts, Manchu history, especially campaigns 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Hentze, Carl, Professor emeritus of Frankfurt 
University; Trautheim iiber Darmstadt, Am 
Willgraben 7: religions of prehistoric and 
Shang China. 

Hoffmann, Alfred, Professor at Marburg Uni- 
versity; Marburg, Galvinweg 16: Chinese 
poetry. 

Liu Mau-tsai, Lecturer at Gottingen Univer- 
sity; Gottingen, Gothaer Platz 1: history of 
Eastern Turks according to Chinese sources. 

Olbricht, Peter, Professor at Bonn University; 
Bonn, Orientalisches Seminar, Liebfrauen- 
weg 7: Hsi-hsia history, Yiian institutions, 
Han poetry. 

Ratchnevsky, Paul, Professor at Humboldt 
University, East Berlin; Berlin-Treptow, De- 
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freggerstr. 14: Yiian institutions, Mongol 
history. 

Seckel, Dietrich, Professor at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity; Neckargemiind bei Heidelberg, Pe- 
ter-Schnellbachstr. 40: Buddhist art in the 
Far East. 

Speiser, Werner, Professor at K6ln University; 
Kéln-Siilz, Neuenhéfer Allee 55: Chinese 
and Japanese painting, lacquer. 

Stange, Hans O. H., Professor at Gottingen 
University; Gottingen, Geismarlandstr. 65: 
Han history, Chinese philosophy, lexicog- 
raphy. 

Steininger, Hans, Lecturer at Erlangen Univer- 
sity; Erlangen, Pestalozzistr. 50: later Tao- 
ism. 

von Winterfeldt, Victoria, Professor at Mainz 
University; Hofheim am Taunus, Rossertstr. 
36: later Chinese painting (Ming and 
Ch‘ing). 

Unger, Ulrich, Lecturer, Orientalisches Semi- 
nar; Freiburg University; Bad Krozingen 
(Breisgau), K6énigsberger Strasse: Chinese 
grammar. 


Japanology 


Benl, Oskar, Professor at Hamburg Univer- 
sity; Hamburg-Othmarschen, Grottenstr. 10: 
modern Japanese liturature. 

Eckardt, Hans, Professor at Freie Universitat, 
West Berlin; Berlin-Zehlendorf, Schliessfach 
Nr. 27: Japanese music. 

Gundert, Wilhelm, Professor Emeritus of Ham- 
burg University; Neu-Ulm (Bayern), Her- 
mann-Kohlstr. 10: Zen Buddhism, Japanese 
poetry. 

Hammitzsch, Horst, Professor at Miinchen 
University; | Unterpfaffenhofen-Germering, 
Feldstr. 7: philosophy and literature of 
Japan, especially sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Karow, Otto, Professor at Bonn University; 
Bonn, Dorotheenstr. 161: Japanese medicine, 
Japanese folklore, Ainu studies. 

Lewin, Bruno, Reader at Miinster University; 
Orientalisches Seminar, Universitat Miin- 
ster, Minster 2, W., Bogenstr. 11-12: Jap- 
anese grammar, early Japanese history. 

Ramming, Martin, Professor emeritus of Hum- 
boldt University, East Berlin; Berlin-Steglitz, 
Wulffstr. 12: Tokugawa history. | 

Wenck, Giinther, Professor at Hamburg Uni- 
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versity; Hamburg-Harksheide, Alter Kirch- 
enweg: Japanese phonetics. 

Zachert, Herbert, Professor at Humboldt Uni- 
versity, East Berlin; Berlin-Friedenau, Rie- 
menschneiderweg 32: semmyé and related 
texts. 


Mongol and Manchu 


Fuchs, Walter, Professor at Freie Universitat, 
West Berlin; Berlin-Dahlem, Schorlemerallee 
3: Manchu bibliography and literature. 

Haenisch, Erich, Professor emeritus of Miin- 
chen University; Stuttgart-O, Ameisenberg- 
str. 11: Manchu historical literature, Mongol 
(especially middle Mongol). 

Heissig, Walther, Professor at Bonn Univer- 
sity; Bonn, Orientalisches Seminar, Lieb- 
frauenweg 7: Mongol literature and bibliog- 
raphy. 


Tibetan 


Hoffmann, Helmut, Professor of Indology at 
Miinchen University; Miinchen 13, Hilten- 
spergerstr. 15: political and religious history 
of Tibet. 

Schubert, Johannes, Professor at Leipzig Uni- 
versity; Leipzig C 1, Lampestr. 6: ancient 
and modern Tibetan language and grammar. 


Korean 


Eckardt, André, Lecturer at Miinchen Univer- 
sity; Starnberg, Possenhofenerstr. 33: Korean 
civilisation. 

Junker, Heinrich F., Professor at Humboldt 
University, East Berlin; Berlin-Karlshorst, 
Stolzenfelsstr. 28: Korean linguistics. 


Indonesian 


Aichele, Walter, Professor (retired) at Ham- 
burg University; Universitat Hamburg: In- 
donesian linguistics and literature. 

Kahler, Hans, Professor at Hamburg Univer- 
sity; Hamburg-Grossflottbek, Zickzackweg 
2: Indonesian linguistics and literature. 

Kahlo, Gerhard, Lecturer at Leipzig Univer- 
sity; Leipzig, Ostasiatisches Institut der Karl- 
Marx-Universitat: Indonesian lexicography 
and grammar. 

Periodical publications dealing with Far 

Eastern Studies in Germany are: 

Oriens Extremus (OE). Wiesbaden: Verlag 

Otto Harrassowitz. Founded in 1954. Editors: 

Oskar Benl, Wolfgang Franke, Walter Fuchs. 
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Nachrichten der Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens/Hamburg. Wiesba- 


den: Kommissionsverlag Otto Harrassowitz. 
Two or more volumes annually. This journal 
contains a survey of lectures on East Asiatic 
topics in German universities and other rele- 
vant information (e.g., theses). 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlaindischen 
Gesellschaft (ZDMG). Wiesbaden: Kommis- 
sionsverlag Franz Steiner. This journal gener- 
ally devotes part of its space to Far Eastern 
subjects. 

The Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft 
publishes also monographs (Abhandlungen 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes), which oc- 
casionally deal with Far Eastern subjects. 

An important series of monographs is: Got- 
tinger Asiatische Forschungen, Wiesbaden: 
Verlag Otto Harrassowitz. This series has re- 
cently been renamed Asiatische Forschungen. 
Emphasis is land on Central and Eastern Asia. 

The universities themselves do not engage in 
publishing learned works. But the various 
academies of letters and sciences in Germany 
publish from time to time learned works deal- 
ing with the Far East (Abhandlungen der 
Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften, East 
Berlin; Abhandlungen der Sichsischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Leipzig; Abhand- 
lungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Minchen). An academy which 
during recent years has published a number 
of important works in the Oriental field is 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Litera- 
tur, Mainz. 

A list of doctoral dissertations completed in 
Western Germany since 1946 follows (no de- 
tails on doctoral disserations in Eastern Ger- 
many are available): 


Sinology 
1947 Herbert Franke, Geld und Wirtschaft in 


China unter der Mongolenherrschaft 
(Koln). Published as Vol. III of Das 
Mongolische Weltreich, Quellen und 
Forschungen, Leipzig: Verlag Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1949. 

Wilhelm Hoffmann, “Die Haltung von 
Herrscher und Beamtentum in Zeiten des 
Niedergangs und der Fremdherrschaft 
im Urteil der Geschichte” (Miinchen, 
typescript). 
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Herbert Pohl, “Das Kapitel 128 des Shih- 
chi” (Hamburg, typescript). 

Alfred Hoffmann, Die Lieder des Li Yi 
(Hamburg). Published in Kéln: Greven- 
Verlag, 1950. 

Eva Susanna Kraft, Zum Dsungaren- 
krieg im 18. Jahrhundert (Minchen). 
Published as Vol. IV of Das Mongolische 
Weltreich, Quellen und Forschungen, 
Leipzig: Verlag Otto Harrassowitz, 1953. 
Hans Steininger, Hauch- und Korper- 
seele und der Dimon bei Kuan Yin-tze: 
Untersuchung zur chinesischen Psycho- 
logie und Ontologie (Erlangen). Pub- 
lished as Heft 20 of Sammlung orientalis- 


cher Arbeiten, Leipzig: Verlag Otto 


Harrassowitz, 1953. 


Johanna Fischer, “Fan Chung-yen: Das 


Lebensbild eines chinesischen Staatsman- 
nes aus dem 11. Jahrhundert” (G6ttin- 
gen). Published in OE, II (1955). 
Pieter Buriks, “Fan Chung-yens Versuch 
einer Reform des chinesischen Beamten- 
tums in den Jahren 1043-44” (Gottin- 
gen). Published in OE, III (1956). 
Tilemann Grimm, “Das Nei-ko der 
Mingzeit, seine Entstehung, Konsolidier- 
ung und Bedeutung” (Hamburg). Pub- 
lished in OF, I (1954). 

Annerose Wendhut, “Kung Tzu-chen, 
Leben und Werk” (Hamburg, typescript). 
Giinther Debon, “Die Kapitel 101 und 
102 des Shi-ki (Die Biographien des 
Yiian Ang und Ch‘ao Ts‘oh, Chang 
Shih-chi und Feng T‘ang)” (Miinchen, 
typescript). 

Wolfgang Bauer, “Chang Liang und 
‘Ch‘en P’ing, zwei Politiker aus der 
Griindungszeit der Han-Dynastie” (Miin- 
chen). Published in part in ZDMG, CVI 
(1956). 

Helmut Schulte-Uffelage, Das Keng-shen 
wai-shih, eine Quelle zur spdten Mongol- 
enzeit (Miinchen). To be published as 
Vol. V of Das Mongolische Weltreich, 
Quellen und Forschungen, Leipzig: Ver- 
lag Otto Harrassowitz. 

Roger Goepper, “T“ang-tai, ein Hofmaler 
der Ch‘ing-Zeit” (Miinchen, typescript). 
Barbara Krafft, “Wang Shih-chen—Ein 
Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte der Ming- 
zeit” (Hamburg, typescript). 


1956 


1958 
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August Marks, “Konfuzianismus und 
Kommunismus in ihrer Geschichtsdeut- 
ung der chinesischen Familie” (Ham- 
burg, typescript). 

Christian Schwarz-Schilling, Der Friede 
von Shan-ytian (1005 n. Chr.) Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der chinesischen 
Diplomatie (Miinchen). Published as 
Vol. I of Asiatische Forschungen, Wies- 
baden: Verlag Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. 
Byongik Koh, “Zur Werttheorie in der 
chinesischen Historiographie auf Grund 
des Shih-t‘ung des Liu Chih-chi (661- 
421)” (Munchen). Published in OE, IV 
and V (1957-58). 

Helga Kuntze, “Leben und Dichtung 
des Ni Tsan” (Kéln). To be published 
in the near future. 

Susanne Eschweiler, “Die chinesischen 
Fremdvolker in Kuanghsi im 17. Jahr- 
hundert nach dem Ch‘ih-ya des K‘uang 
Lu” (Bonn, typescript). 

Liu Mau-tsai, Die chinesischen Nachrich- 
ten zur Geschichte der Ost-Tiirken (T‘u- 
kiie). Published in two parts as Vol. X of 
Gottinger Asiatische Forschungen, Wies- 
baden: Verlag Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. 
Heinz Friese, “Die offentlichen Dienst- 
leistungen (7) zur Ming-Zeit” (Ham- 
burg, typescript). 

Jef Last, “Lu Hsiin: Der Wandel seiner 
Beurteilung und dessen Ursachen” (Ham- 
burg, typescript). 


Japanology 
1949 Annalotte Schnitzer, “Die Entwicklung 


der japanischen Shintaishidichtung von 
der Meijizeit bis zur Gegenwart” (Ham- 
burg, typescript). 

Rolf Binkenstein, “Die historische Ent- 
wicklung der Studien und der Ideen iiber 
Sprache in Japan” (Miinchen, typescript). 


5 Siegfried Dombrady, “Das Ora ga haru 


des Kobayashi Issa” OAG, Tokyo (in 
press). 

Manfred Hubricht, “Die Haiku-Poetik 
des Masaoka Shiki” (Hamburg, type- 
script). 

Bruno Lewin, Futabatei Shimei in seinen 
Beziechungen zur russischen Literatur 
(Miinchen). Published by OAG, Ham- 
burg: Verlag Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. 
Dr. jur. Wilhelm RGhl, “Die ersten dip- 





lomatischen Beziehungen zwischen Japan 
und Siam zu Beginn des 17. Jahrhun- 
derts” (Hamburg, typescript). 

Erwin Schmidt, “Die ersten Hoch-und 
Privatschulen Japans im Lichte zeitgenos- 
sischer Gesetze und Verfiigungen” (Miin- 
chen, typescript). 

Wolfram Harald Miiller, “Die Kritik des 
Mumy6-soshi am  Genji-monogatari” 
(Hamburg). Published in OE, III and 
IV (1956-57). 


The Association for Asian Studies 


1. Membership and Circulation of the Journal 
of Asian Studies 


As of March 1, 1959, the membership had 
increased by 102 during the year to reach a 
total of 1,124. This represents about a 10% in- 
crease, about 4°4 more than the Association 
has experienced each year since 1955. The 
March 1 figure may be classified as follows: 
patrons 0, life members 9, supporting 35, regu- 
lar 1,037, and associate 38. The count on stu- 
dent members, the new category created this 
year, will not show up until next year’s report. 
Geographical distribution, not including as- 
sociate members, was as follows: New Eng- 
land, 121; Middle Atlantic, 274; East North 
Central, 147; East South Central, 6; West South 
Central, 8; West North Central, 33; South 
Atlantic, 144; Mountain, 14; Pacific, 211; 
Hawaii, 3; Alaska, 1; Puerto Rico, 1. This rep- 
resents a total domestic membership of 973. 
Regionally the greatest rate of increase was in 


Professional Field 


History 
Political Science and 

International Relation 
Lang., Lit., and 
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Far Eastern Studies................... 
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Philosophy and Religion............... 
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1958 Hans Adalbert Dettmer, “Die Steuerge- 
setzgebung der Nara-Zeit” (Miinchen). 
To be published. 

Peter H. Lee, “Studien zum Saenaen- 
norae: Altkoreanische Dichtung. Ein 
Beitrag zur Wertung der japanischen 
Studien iiber altkoreanische Dichtung” 
(Miinchen, typescript). 

Peter Weber-Schafer, “Ono no Komachi 
Gestalt und Legende im N6-Spiel” 
(Miinchen). To be published. 


: Summary for the Year 1958-59 


Compiled by Frederick W. Mote 


the East North Central States which gained 
27 members for a 22°% increase, the South 
Atlantic States around Washington, D. C., 
which gained 20 members for a 16°/ increase, 
and the Middle Atlantic States around New 
York City which gained 26 members for a 11°, 
increase. These increases undoubtedly were 
due to the efforts of the Membership Com- 
mittee and in the latter case to the activities 
of the Metropolitan New York Committee of 
the Association and its special meeting in De- 
cember, 1958. Membership dropped slightly 
in the West North Central and West South 
Central zones. Foreign membership has risen 
from 95 to 113; Japan still is far in the lead 
with 31 members, Canada has 16, Taiwan 9, 
England 7, and smaller numbers elsewhere, in 
a total of 25 foreign countries. 

The following figures reflect the field, status, 
and geographical area of primary interest of 
the membership minus associate members: 


Professional Status 
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Psychology 

Sociology 

Natural Sciences 

Journalism and 
Communication 

Unknown 


Non-member subscriptions totalled 991, as 
compared with 932 in March, 1958, and 1,010 
in March, 1957. This brings the total circula- 
tion of the Journal to 2,111 copies. The gg1 
non-member subscriptions are divided 578 do- 
mestic and 413 foreign. The geographic dis- 
tribution of these is as follows—domestic: New 
England, 47; Middle Atlantic, 156; East North 
Central, 77; West North Central, 44; Pacific, 
95; South Atlantic, 94; East South Central, 16; 
West South Central, 28; Mountain, 17; Ha- 
waii, 3; Alaska, 1;—foreign: Japan, 78; India, 
33; Philippines, 31; England, 28; Australia, 22; 
Germany, 20; U.S.S.R., 18; Indonesia, 18; 
China (Republic), 15; China (Peoples’ Repub- 


a ae 
East Asia 
Northeast Asia.................. 
Unknown 


lic), 15; France, 14; Hong Kong, 12; Malaya, 
12; Holland, 10; and others in smaller num- 
bers, making a total of 42 nations to which 
non-member subscriptions are sent. The Asso- 
ciation is grateful to the Asia Foundation of 
San Francisco for its program of subsidizing 
subscriptions to foreign scholars and institu- 
tions. During the year the Foundation has sent 
eight subscriptions to the Philippines, and has 
agreed to send 100 subscriptions to various 
parts of Asia during the coming year. 


II. Treasurer’s Report. The following is a 
summary of the audit report for the year 
ending December 31, 1958. 


A. Summary of Cash Balances, Receipts, and Disbursements 


Cash Balance 
1/1/58 


Cash Balance 


Receipts Disbursements 12/31/58 





General Fund 


Special Funds: 


General Expansion 
(Ford) 
Expansion and Im- 
provement of 
Journal (Ford) 
Monograph Series 
(Rockefeller-Ford) 
South Asia Committee 
(Rockefeller) 
Asia Foundation 
Lectureship 
Committee on Chinese 
Thought (Rockefeller) 
Committee on South 
Asian Languages 
(Rockefeller): 
Operations 2,265.07 
Fellowships -0- 


$20,573.45 


16, 143.21 


5,000.00 
17,778.26 
774.30 
1,903.97 


10,501.29 


$74,939.55 


ToTALs 


$35,032.81 $28, 704.25 $26,902.00 


6,630 9,512.64 


-0- 2,500. 2,500.00 


3,576.71 10,756. 10,598.26 


3,765.45 3,413. 1,126.16 


34.25 1,938. -0- 


8,950.13 19,315. 


5,412.00 
36, 960.00 


5, 435.2 
15,881.8 


2,541.84 
21,078.18 








$93,731.35 $94,275. $74, 395. 36 
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B. Cash Receipts and Disbursements, General Fund 
Cash Balance, January 1, 1958 $ 20,537.45 


Receipts: 


en. capiewsteesbesccduasauanwens $ 1,422.38 
Journal Subscriptions, Renewals 5,544.16 
Membership Dues, New 1,480.00 
Membership Dues, Renewals 6,561.18 
Journal Advertising 1,251.75 
Other Sales 1,211.68 
eee ee 2,804.25 
Service Charges Against Special Funds 3,112.63 
Interest on Investments 1,999.49 
General Expansion Grants (Ford) 6,630.57 
Grant for Expansion of Journal (Ford) 2,500.00 
Miscellaneous 514.76 


IIR a nin aii Wdieiok View ou Wadi Kidd vlad Ad ee mpineenew Meee 35,032.81 


Total Receipts and Beginning Cash .26 


Disbursements: 


Journal—publication, editing, misc $15,601.35 
Annual Meeting 2,083.50 
Newsletter 528.55 
Secretariat............ Re 7,957.79 
ER atpeaten cit cede poke sme ses 2,533.07 


28, 704.2 


Cash Balance, December 31, 1958 $ 26,902. 
C. Cash Receipts and Disbursements, Special Funds 
Cash Balance, January 1, 1958 $ 54,366.10 


Receipts: 
Monograph Series (Rockefeller, Ford) 
South Asia Committee (Rockefeller) 
Asia Foundation Lectureship 
Committee on Chinese Thought (Rockefeller)................... 
Committee on South Asian Languages (Rockefeller).............. 
Fellowship Program (Rockefeller) 


Total Receipts 58,698 .5 
Total Receipts and Beginning Cash $113,064. 


Disbursements: 
General Expansion (Ford) $ 6,630.57 
Expansion and Improvement of Journal (Ford) 2,500.00 
Monograph Series (Rockefeller-Ford) 10,756.71 
South Asia Committee (Rockefeller) 3,413.59 
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Asia Foundation Lectureship 


Committee on Chinese Thought (Rockefeller) 
Committee on South Asian Languages (Rockefeller)... 


Fellowship Program 


Cash Balance, December 31, 1958 


Mr. Kublin presented a summary of the 
above figures at the business meeting on March 
24, mentioned the increased operating budget 
for 1959, and pointed out that the surplus had 
increased by over $6000. He pointed out that 
the dues schedule had been revised on approval 
of the membership, and that the Association 
now enjoys a strong financial position, and he 


described the expanded 1959 budget. 


III. Report of the Editor of the Journal of 
Asian Studies. Mr. Shively submitted his last 
report as editor, dated March 2, 1959, and at 
the business meeting on March 24 gave a brief 
summary of his four years as editor. He men- 
tioned in particular the increased size and cov- 
erage of the Journal, and the addition of South 
Asian interests, reflected in the change of name 
that was adopted in November, 1956. He told 
of the change of format to double columns for 
economy’s sake, and noted that the Journal 
has thus been able to publish more material, 
having expanded from 600 to the equivalent of 
1000 pages in the present volume. He acknowl- 
edged a debt of gratitude to the University of 
California for its generosity in providing an 
office and secretarial help to the editor without 


8/55-5/56 


Total pages 
Articles 

No. of articles 
Notes 

Review articles 
Reviews 

No. of reviews 
News of Profession 


Bibliography 


Articles. 
Division by Area 


8/55-5/56 


China 
Japan & Korea 


749 pp. 
316 pp. 


7 ( 94 pp.) 
6 ( 96 pp.) 


1,938.22 
19,315.14 
5,135.23 
15,881.82 


65,571.28 


$ 47,493.36 


cost, and expressed his thanks to his outgoing 
editorial staff, Messrs. Richard Park, Richard 
Irwin, Joseph Levenson, George Beckmann 
and Robert I. Crane. He extended his best 
wishes to Roger F. Hackett of Northwestern 
University, his successor, and the incoming 
editorial staff. The Association adopted a reso- 
lution expressing “deep gratitude and respect 
for the services of Donald H. Shively as an 
imaginative editor... .” 

The following statistics reflect the content 
and character of the Journal in the four most 
recent issues, from August, 1958 through May, 
1959, as compared with the year 1955-56: 


Size and Space Division. Because of the change 
in format, the Journal at present contains con- 
siderably more material per page than in pre- 
vious years. In order to make possible a com- 
parison of the size and division of contents 
of the Journal since August 1958 with the year 
from August, 1955 to May, 1956, the columns 
for 1958-59 show, in addition to the actual 
number of pages, the number of pages in 
parentheses to which this is equivalent in the 
previous format. 


8/58-5/59 





750 pp. (999 pp.) 
290 pp. (365 pp.) 
18 


20 pp. ( 25 pp.) 
14 pp. ( 18 pp.) 
170 pp. (236 pp.) 
150 

55 pp. ( 74 pp.) 
155 pp. (225 pp.) 


8/58-5/59 


2 ( 46 pp.) 
9 (164 pp.) 





Southeast Asia 
South Asia 
Central Asia 
General 


23 (316 pp.) 
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2 ( 40 pp.) 
4 ( 84 pp.) 
1 ( 24 pp.) 
1 ( 10 pp.) 


18 (365 pp.) 


Division by Discipline 


History 

Pol. Sci. 
Economics 
Soc. & Anthro. 
Lang. & Lit. 
Art 

Other 


ome 
oe | worn Wo 


Book Reviews. The Book Review section, under the editorship of Professor Joseph R. Levenson, 
contained 150 reviews. The number of books reviewed in this section and in review articles totaled 


170. 


8/55-5/56 


General 

China 

Japan & Korea 
Southeast Asia 
South Asia 


Central Asia 


Bibliography. Mr. Howard P. Linton served 

his fourth year as General Editor of the Bibli- 
ography, issued as the September 1958 Num- 
ber. 
IV. Report of the Editor of the Monographs 
of the Association for Asian Studies. Professor 
Goodrich submitted this report on the work of 
Editorial Board: 

Our accomplishments since our report in 
March 1958 include the following: Publication 
of G. William Skinner, Leadership and Power 
in the Chinese Community of Thailand, Cor- 
nell University Press, 1958 (pp. xvii, 363, 
charts 9). Charles David Sheldon, The Rise of 
the Merchant Class in Tokugawa Japan, 1600- 
1868. An introductory survey. J. J. Augustin 
Publisher, 1958. (pp. x, 206). Also support of 
publication ($500) of John Brown Mason and 
H. Carroll Parish, Thailand Bibliography, Uni- 
versity of Florida Libraries, 1958 (pp. vii, 247). 
Four works are now in press and are likely to 
appear during the next two or three months: 


8/58-5/59 


20 
37 
21 
23 
46 

3 


150 


Leon Comber, Chinese Secret Societies in 
Malaya. A survey of the Triad Society from 
1800 to 1900. Approximately 350 pp., 14 illus- 
trations, 1 map in color, 5 maps. Hui-Chen 
Wang Liu, The Traditional Chinese Clan 
Rules. Approx. 272 pp., 1 illustration. Thomas 
O. Beidelman, A Comparative Analysis of the 
Jajmani System. Approx. 100 pp. J. Norman 
Parmer, Colonial Labor Policy and Adminis- 
tration: a history of labor in the rubber planta- 
tion industry in Malaya, 1910-1941. 

Full payment for the above will exhaust our 
funds until royalties help to replenish them. 
During 1959 we received from the publishers 
$1,845.39. As our series becomes better known, 
and as our list of publications grows, more 
should be forthcoming. Nevertheless another 
grant of money similar to the last two dona- 
tions received is a desideratum of the first or- 
der. 

Four of our Board have now served their 
three year terms and retired: Messrs. Joseph E. 
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Spencer, Hilary Conroy, John Cady, and Dan- 
iel H. H. Ingalls. As editor I wish to thank 
them for their services. The following have 
agreed to take their places: Charles O. Hucker, 
Peter A. Berton, Claude A. Buss, and Edward 
B. Harper. 


V. Other reports presented at the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 


Report of the Secretary. Mr. Anderson pre- 
sented the Secretary’s report, and pointed out 
that there were about 775 registered at the 
eleventh annual meeting held at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel in Washington, D. C., March 23- 
25, 1959, 100 more than attended in 1958. Lo- 
cal arrangements were made by Bernard Fall 
of Howard University and his committee. He 
briefly reported on some of the unusual ac- 
tivities of the Secretariat, including adminis- 
tering the Burmese Lectureship, advising on 
the National Defense Education Act, and an- 
nounced the appointment of Professor Donald 
H. Shively as the Association’s representative 
to the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. He mentioned the secretariat’s co- 
operation with the South Asian Language Com- 
mittee and its program of fellowships for In- 
dian linguists. 

President Fairbank announced that the Sec- 
retary, Dr. Ronald Anderson, had reminded 
the Board that his term of office ends in April, 
1960, and that he had requested that a suc- 
cessor be nominated in order to maintain conti- 
nuity in the office. The President then 
announced that Robert I. Crane of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan had been appointed by the 
Board to replace Mr. Anderson. He pointed 
out the advantages of keeping the Secretariat 
at Michigan, and the increased efficiency of 
centralizing activities where the permanent 
Secretariat was located. 

Report of the Membership Committee. Mr. 
Ward Morehouse briefly outlined the work of 
of the new membership committee which has 
forty members located strategically throughout 
the country. He announced there would be an 
intensive membership campaign launched this 
spring and next fall. A mail promotion of the 
Bibliography had been carried out with some 
success, and in future a like promotion of the 
Journal is to be launched. The committee hopes 
for a general and steady expansion of mem- 
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bership as the field of Asian studies gains 
ground and attracts more personnel who would 
then be potential AAS members. Mr. More- 
house expressed thanks for the aid of the re- 
tiring chairman, Mr. Ardath Burks, and for 
the efforts of his committee. 

Report of the Committee on Chinese 
Thought. Prof. Arthur F. Wright reported that 
this is the seventh year of continuous operation 
of the committee and the second year on the 
theme of “Confucianism in Action”. He pointed 
out that as a result of the conferences at Stock- 
bridge and Aspen two volumes are appearing 
from the Stanford Press, Confucianism in Ac- 
tion, edited by David S. Nivison and Arthur 
F, Wright, and The Confucian Persuasion, by 
Arthur F. Wright. There will be no confer- 
ence in 1959 as all energies are being directed 
towards completing these two volumes, He 
pointed out that in 1960 the Rockefeller grant 
for the Committee’s operations will terminate. 

Report of the Committee on South Asia. 
Mr. Richard Park briefly outlined the history 
of the Committee on South Asia pointing out 
that it began in 1955 for the purpose of de- 
veloping South Asia studies in this country, 
and that the work of the committee is grad- 
ually changing to a substantive nature with 
the holding of seminars and conferences. The 
C »mmittee works closely with the Committee 
on South Asian Languages. He announced the 
new appointees to his committee: Murray B. 
Emeneau, Ralph J. D. Braibanti, and Morris 
D. Morris. 

Committee on South Asian Languages. In 
the absence of Dr. Gumperz the work of the 
South Asian Languages Committee was briefly 
touched on. Its work with the linguistics pro- 
gram of Deccan College, Poona, and the award- 
ing of fellowships to Indian scholars for 
linguistic study in the United States was out- 
lined. 

Report of the Committee on American Li- 
brary Resources on the Far East. Mr. G. Ray- 
mond Nunn reported that his committee was 
established in April, 1958 and represents all of 
the major libraries in the country. It received 
a small interim Ford grant in February, 1959 
for operational purposes. He pointed out that 
aims of the committee include: (1) Achieving 
better bibliographic control in Asian collec- 
tions, including a Union list of Far Eastern 
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periodicals, and (2) the acquisition of major 
research resources for all libraries involved. He 
stressed that the committee would welcome 
suggestions from members in regard to their 
work and the needs of libraries. 

Report of the Advisory Committee on Re- 
search and Development. Mr. Fairbank out- 
lined the work of the ACRD, indicating that 
its purpose was to help solve problems of co- 
ordination among the committees of the As- 
sociation. He described it as being attached to 
the Executive Committee in an advisory ca- 
pacity. The Association is not yet large enough 
to have a full-time Secretary-Treasurer or Sec- 
retary-Editor so ACRD was organized to sup- 
port and give continuity to the work of the 
Board. It consists of the executive officers plus 
William W. Lockwood, chairman, David 
Mandelbaum, Robert E. Ward, C. Martin Wil- 
bur, and W. Norman Brown. Mr. Fairbank 
stated the ACRD can be abolished at the will 
of the membership. He announced the accept- 
ance of a new project committee of the Asso- 
ciation, the Conference on Modern Japan. 

Mr. Charles O. Houston, Jr. then made the 
statement from the floor that though the 
Southeast Asia group was larger than the South 
Asia group there was no representation on 
ACRD. In answer, the Chairman, Mr. Fair- 
bank pointed out that on the Board there were 
three Southeast Asia specialists to one China 
specialist even though China is the biggest 
single area of interest in the Association. 

Report on the 1960 Congress of Orientalists. 
Mr. W. Norman Brown briefly related the his- 
tory of the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists which has been meeting triennially since 
1871 except during the war years. He pointed 
out that AOS along with various oriental so- 
cieties in Europe was one of the original found- 
ers of this group. The 25th congress will be 
held in Leningrad in 1960 and Mr. Brown 
pointed out that the Board has requested the 
ACLS to try to secure additional funds so that 
a large delegation can be sent from this coun- 
try. He stated that the Board would entertain 
applications to go. (A notice appears in the 
May, 1959 newsletter together with an appli- 
cation form.) Applications are due November 
1, 1959 and an announcement of delegates 
chosen will be made at the 1960 annual meet- 
ing. 
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Mr. Brown then announced that various so- 

cieties were trying to bring the Congress to 
this country in 1963. The AAS and AOS will 
issue a joint invitation at the meeting in 1960 
for the group to meet in the United States. The 
AAS board has approved this step. It is hoped 
that a minimum of $50,000 will be made avail- 
able from ACLS to help underwrite this meet- 
ing. 
1959 Election Results. Mr. Anderson an- 
nounced the 1959 election results as follows: 
President, George B. Cressey; Vice President, 
W. Norman Brown. Directors: John F. Cady, 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Douglas Haring, Chitoshi 
Yanaga. He then announced the various com- 
mittee appointments as follows: Editorial Board 
of the Journal of Asian Studies: Harry Benda, 
R. P. Dore, Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Henry Rosov- 
sky, Mary C. Wright. Nominating Committee: 
Joseph K. Yamagiwa, Chairman, Cora Du- 
Bois, Knight Biggerstaff, Donald H. Shively, 
Phillips Talbot. Program Committee: Eugene 
P. Boardman, Chairman, Norton Ginsburg, 
Lucian Pye, Frederick Mote, Harry Benda, 
Harold Vinacke, David Mandelbaum. News- 
letter Editors: L. A. Peter Gosling, AAS News- 
letter. Oscar Chavarria-Aguilar, South Asia 
Newsletter. 

At this point outgoing President Fairbank 
turned the chair over to the new president, 
George B. Cressey. He promised to serve with 
humility and dedication and invited sugges- 
tions at anytime from the membership. He 
announced that the next meeting would be 
held in New York April 11-13 at the Shera- 
ton-McAlpin Hotel. 

Mr. Cressey then introduced Mr. Eugene P. 
Boardman, the program chairman for the 
meeting who asked for suggestions regarding 
the theme and personnel of the meeting. He 
pointed out that there were nine disciplines 
and four major areas to satisfy in the program, 
a somewhat impossible task, and he is open to 
all suggestions. Professor John Landgraf, the 
local arrangements chairman for New York, 
was then introduced. 

Resolutions. Seven resolutions were presented, 
discussed and accepted by the members present. 
The text of these and a report on the discus- 
sion appears in the May, 1959 issue of the As- 
sociation’s Newsletter. 

Mr. Cressey then closed the meeting with 
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warm words of appreciation for Mr. Kublin, 
Mr. Anderson and Mrs. Harper. The meeting 
adjourned at 6:10 p.m. 


The Program of the Eleventh Annual Meet- 
ing was arranged by a committee under the 
direction of Professor John F. Cady, Ohio 
University. The following papers were pre- 
sented at the meeting: 


Monday morning, March 23 


Images of the National Self in Southeast Asia. 
Lauriston Sharp (Cornell), Chairman; Robert 
B. Textor (Cornell), “The Thai National 
Image”; Hugh Tinker (London School of Ori- 
ental and African Studies), “The Burmese Na- 
tional Image”; Harold C. Conklin (Columbia), 
“The Philippine National Image”; Guy J. 
Pauker (California), “The Indonesian National 
Image”; discussants: Walter F. Vella (Cleve- 
land), John F. Brohm (Harpur), Thomas 
McHale (Harvard), Harry J. Benda (Roch- 
ester). Problem in Chinese Social History. 
Edward A. Kracke, Jr., (Chicago), Chair- 
man; Wolfram Eberhard (California), “Chi- 
nese Family Genealogies, Sung and Later 
Periods”; Ping-ti Ho (British Columbia), “As- 
pects of Social Mobility in China, 1368-1911”; 
C. T. Hu, (New Paltz State), “The Ning 
Wang Revolt: Sociology of a Ming Rebellion.” 


The Reflections of Traditional Values in Con- 
temporary Indian Literature. J. A. B. van 
Buitenen (Chicago), Chairman; Uday Narayan 
Tiwari (University of Allahabad), “Traditional 
Values in Modern Hindi Literature”; discus- 
sant: Ernest Bender (Pennsylvania); Mas’ud 
Hussain Khan (University of Aligarh), “Tra- 
ditional Values in Us ‘u Literature”; discus- 
sant: Edward C. Dimock (Chicago); C. M. 
Naim (University of Lucknow), “Traditional 
Values in the Poetry of Faiz”; R. C. Hiremath 
(Karnatak University of Dharwar), “Tradi- 
tional Values in Modern Kanarese Literature’; 
discussant: Dorothy M. Spencer (Pennsyl- 
vania). Taisho Japan. James W. Morley (Co- 
lumbia), Chairman; Peter Berton (Stanford), 
“Is the Taisho Era A Meaningful Period of 
Modern Japanese History?” Edward G. Griffin 
(Department of State), “The Movement for a 
Manhood Suffrage Law, 1919-1925”; Hyman 
Kublin (Brooklyn), “The Foundation of the 
Japanese Communist Party”; Paul F. Langer 
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(Southern California), “Taisho Politics and 
Japan’s Continental Policy.” 


Asian Art. Wilma Fairbank (Cambridge, Mass.), 
Chairman; John M. Rosenfield (U.C.L.A.), 
“The Mathura school of sculpture—the pre- 
Kushan phase”; Jane Tilley Griffin (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), “Some problems of Buddhist 
bronzes found in Southeast Asia”; “Recent 
tomb excavations in mainland China”: Hsio- 
yen Shih (Bryn Mawr), “I-nan and other early 
related sites”; Alexander C. Soper (Byrn 
Mawr), “Six Dynasties and T’ang finds.” 


Monday afternoon, March 23 


Political Leadership in Japan. Robert E. Ward 
(Michigan), Chairman; Joyce C. Lebra (Seton 
Hall), “Ono Azusa, A Founder and Theorist of 
the Kaishint6”; Paul S. Dull (Oregon), “Hara 
as a Political Leader”; Chongham Kim (Mar- 
quette), “Prince Konoe and the New Order”; 
discussant, Douglas Mendel Jr. (U.C.L.A.). 


Village Hinduism. Milton Singer (Chicago), 
Chairman; Morris Opler (Cornell), “The 
Place of Religion in a North Indian Village”; 
Edward Harper (Bryn Mawr and Haverford), 
“A South Indian Village Pantheon”; Gertrude 
Woodruff (Harvard), “Maryammai, Disease 
Goddess and Cultural Heroine”; Pauline Ma- 
har (Arizona), “The Mother-Goddess Com- 
plex Among North Indian Sweepers”. Dis- 
cussants: McKim Marriott (Chicago), W. Nor- 
man Brown (Pennsylvania). 


The Role of Agriculture in Industrialization. 
William Lockwood (Princeton), Chairman; 
Henry Rosovsky (California), “Rural Pro- 
ductivity and Japanese Industrialization”; F. F. 
Hill (Ford Foundation), “Food and Industriali- 
zation in South Asia”. Discussants: Ta-chung 
Liu (Cornell and Rand), Wilfred Malenbaum 
(M.LT.). 


Modern Chinese Literature. Benjamin Schwartz 
(Harvard), Chairman; David Roy (Harvard), 
“Kuo Mo-jo”; Cyril Birch (University of Lon- 
don), “Hsii Chih-mo”; Olga Lang (Swarth- 
more), “Pa Chin”; Harriet Mills (Columbia), 
“Lu Hsiin”; discussant, T’ien-yi Li (Yale). 


Monday evening, March 23 


Village Religion in Thailand from a Buddhist 
Monk’s Point of View, Lecture with Slides. 
Robert B. Textor (Cornell), Chairman. 
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Tuesday morning, March 24 


Modern Chinese Intellectual History. Mary C. 
Wright (Stanford), Chairman Susan Han 
Marsh (Columbia) “Li Ta-chao on History 
and Revolution”; Robert Scalapino (Califor- 
nia), “The Origins of Socialism in China: Sun 
Yat-sen Versus Liang Ch’i-ch’ao”; Benjamin 
Schwartz (Harvard), “Use of the Traditional / 
Anti-Traditional _Dichotomy in Analyzing 
Modern Chinese Thought”; discussants: Joseph 
Levenson, (California), Conrad Brandt (Cali- 
fornia). 

Ethnic vs. National Loyalties in the Indone- 
sian Village: A Symposium. G. William Skin- 
ner (Columbia), Chairman; Edward M. Bruner 
(Yale), “The Batak Village”; Peter Goethals 
(Virginia), “The Sumbawa Village”; Hildred 
Geertz (Stanford), “The Balinese Village”; 
Andrea Wilcox (Cornell), “The Sundanese 
Village”; Clifford Geertz (Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences), “The 
Javanese Village.” 

Financing Economic Growth in Twentieth 
Century Japan. Warren S. Hunsberger (Roch- 
ester and Council on Foreign Relations), 
Chairman; Edna E. Ehrlich (Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York), “The Banks’ Vital Con- 
tribution to Japan’s Industrialization”; Hugh 
T. Patrick (Michigan), “The Role of Mone- 
tary Policy in Japan’s Economic Development 
Since 1945”; discussants: Frank M. Tamagna 
(American University), Reed J. Irvine (Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System). 
Social Change in Traditional Societies: The 
Case of India Horace 1. Poleman (Library of 
Congress), Chairman; Aileen D. Ross (Mc- 
Gill), “Effects of Urbanization on Hindu Fam- 
ily Relations”; Morris D. Morris (Washing- 
ton), “Caste and Industrialization in India”; 
discussants: Richard D. Lambert (Pennsyl- 
vania), Robert I. Crane (Michigan). 
Regional Feeling in Southeast Asia: Strength 
and Weakness. William Henderson (Council 
on Foreign Relations), Chairman; Richard 
Butwell (Illinois), “Burma and Southeast 
Asian Politics”; Bernard B. Fall (Howard), 
“Cambodia, Laos, and Their Neighbors”; Rus- 
sell H. Fifield (Michigan), “International Im- 
plications of Post-war Transportation Develop- 
ments in Southeast Asia”; John B. Tsu (Seton 
Hall), “Southeast Asia and Asian-African 
Solidarity.” 
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Tuesday noon, March 24 


Annual Luncheon of the Association for Asian 
Studies. Presidential Address: “A Note of 
Ambiguity”; John F, Fairbank (Harvard). 


Tuesday afternoon, March 24 


Specialist Session, Southeast Asia. John F. 
Cady (Ohio University); Chairman John Sea- 
bury Thomson (Washington, D. C.), “Parlia- 
mentary Government in Burma, Malaya, and 
Thailand”; David A. Wilson (Cornell), “The 
Political System of Thailand”; Joseph Silver- 
stein (Wesleyan), “Developments in Union 
and State Relations in Burma”; A. Wilber 
Stevens (Idaho State), “Southeast Asian 
Drama.” 

Specialist Session, India and Pakistan. Ste- 
phen Hay (Chicago), Chairman; Walter Neale 
(Texas), “The Economy of the Indian Village 
as Portrayed in Recent Anthropological 
Studies”; Stanley Wolpert (U.C.L.A.), “Tilak 
and Gokale: Representative Leaders of India’s 
Nationalist Movement”; Lloyd Rudolph (Har- 
vard), “Democratic Assumptions and Political 
Realities in India: A Quantitative Approach”; 
John Honigman (North Carolina), “Directed 
Culture Change in Pakistan and India.” 
Specialist Session, China. C. Martin Wilbur 
(Columbia), Chairman; James B. Parsons 
(University of California, Riverside), “Atti- 
tudes Toward the Late Ming Rebellions”; 
Hsin-pao Chang (Georgetown), “Commis- 
sioner Lin’s Role in the Opium War”; Y. C. 
Wang (State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pa.), “Impact on China of Chinese Educated 
Abroad”; Jessie Lutz (Douglas College), “Ori- 
gin of the Chinese Anti-Christian Students’ 
Federation”; Pichon P. Y. Loh (Anderson col- 
lege), “Chinese Nationalist Opinion in the 
1920's.” 

Summer Programs on Asia for Non-Specialists. 
Ralph Braibanti (Duke), Chairman; discus- 
sants: Edwin Eames (Temple), John Harrison 
(Florida), David Kornhauser (New Paltz 
State Teachers College). 

Specialist Session: Inner Asia and Buddhism. 
H. F. Schurmann (California), Chairman; 
Robert A. Rupen (North Carolina), “Contem- 
porary Outer Mongolia”; Fred Adelman 
(Pennsylvania), “The Revitalizing Function of 
Buriat and Kalmuck Buddhist Monasteries”; 
Robert J. Miller (Washington University), 
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“Buddhist Monastery Economy: Treasury, 
Capital, Patron”; D. E. Mills (University of 
London), “Jataka Stories in Japanese Buddhist 
Tale Collections, Heian and Kamakura Pe- 
riods”; Arthur E. Link (Michigan), “Collec- 
tion of Records on Chinese Translations of 


the Tripitaka”. 


Wednesday morning, March 25 


Sociology and Historical Episodes, Japan. War- 
ren Hunsberger (Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions), Chairman; John B. Cornell (Michi- 
gan), “Outcasts and Others in a Japanese 
Village”; Grant K. Goodman (Delaware), 
“French Policy in Japan, 1864-1868”; Roger 
Stemen (Delaware), “Effects of U. S. Immiga- 
tion Policy on Japanese Relations”; Takehiko 
Yoshibashi (Yale), “Prelude to the Manchur- 
ian Incident of 1931”. 

Economic and Military Assistance in South 
and Southeast Asia. Charles Wolf, Jr. (Rand), 
Chairman; James Howe (International Co- 
operation Administration), “Problems of U. S. 
Economic and Technical Assistance”; Henry 
Aubrey (National Planning Association), “So- 
viet Economic Aid in Non-Communist Asia”; 
Seymour Weiss (Department of State), “Is- 
sues of U. S. Military Assistance.” Discus- 
sants: Harlan Cleveland (Syracuse), Max Mil- 
likan (M.I.T.). 

Communist China as a Problem in American 
Research. John M. H. Lindbeck (Columbia), 
Chairman; Howard L. Boorman (Columbia), 
“Problems in Research on Communist China: 
Political Institutions and Processes”; John M. 
Thompson (Joint Committee on Slavic Studies), 
“Problems and Perspectives Derived from Rus- 
sian Studies in the United States”; C. Martin 
Wilbur (Columbia), “Some Possible Research 
Tools, Including a Digest of Communist Chi- 
nese Publications”. Discussants: John K. Fair- 
bank (Harvard), H. Arthur Steiner (U.C.L.A.), 
Franz H. Michael (Washington). 
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Confucianism in Action. Arthur F. Wright 
(Stanford), Chairman; William Theodore de 
Bary (Columbia), “The Confucian Tradition 
in China and Japan”; James T. C. Liu (Pitts- 
burgh), “Anomalies of the Confucian State”; 
Joseph R. Levenson (California), “Monarch 
and Bureaucrat in the Confucian State”; 
discussant: Charles O. Hucker (Arizona), 


Wednesday afternoon, March 25 


Asian Food Supply, Problems and Prospects. 
John D. Eyre (North Carolina), Chairman; 
Forrest R. Pitts (Oregon), “Food Supply Prob- 
lems on Okinawa”; Theodore Herman (Col- 
gate), “Implications of Agricultural Change 
in Mainland China”; L. A. Peter Gosling 
(Michigan), “Multiple Cropping in Malaya: 
An Attempt to Increase Food Production.” 
Asian Socialist Thought. Hyman Kublin 
(Brooklyn), Chairman; Nikki Keddie (Scripps), 
“Indian Socialist Thought”; George O. Totten 
(M.I.T.), “Japanese Socialist Thought.” Dis- 
cussants: Thomas A. Rusch (Asia Foundation), 
Milton I. Sacks (Brandeis). 

Chinese Communism. Harold C. Hinton (For- 
eign Service Institute), Chairman; Theodore 
H. E. Chen (Southern California), “Higher 
Education in Communist China”; Franklin W. 
Houn (Michigan State), “Communism and the 
Authoritarian Tradition of China”; William K. 
Carr (Library of Congress), “China’s Young 
Communist League, Functions and Structure”; 
S. M. Chiu (Centerary College), “Control Sys- 
tem in the Chinese Communist Army.” 
International Educational Exchange in South 
Asia, Purposes and Utilization. Horace Pole- 
man (Library of Congress), Chairman; dis- 
cussants: Prancis A. Young (Committee on In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons), Phillips Tal- 
bot (American University Field Staff), Robert 
Schwantes (Asia Foundation). 








Editor, Journal of Asian Studies 
Dear Sir: 


On p. 401 of the May 1959 (Vol. 18, No. 3) 
issue of the Journal of Asian Studies there ap- 
pears a review by Professor Robert C. Bone 
Jr. of my paper The West New Guinea Dis- 
pute (New York, 1958). On one aspect of this 
review—a point of fact—I would briefly like 
to comment. 

Professor Bone takes exception to a state- 
ment appearing on p. 23 of my paper, referring 
to a giant rally held on August 1, 1954, in 
Djakarta, during which both Masjumi and 
Communist speakers addressed the meeting. 
As source of this statement is given the Aug- 
ust 19, 1954, issue of the Djakarta daily Mer- 
deka. Professor Bone states that he has been 
unable to find any reference to this meeting in 
the issue of Merdeka cited, nor in the previous 
eighteen other issues of that month, and sec- 
ondly that “1954 was not a year in which 
Masjumi and the Communists were holding 
joint meetings (if ever!)....” 

Professor Bone’s criticism of the first point 
is well taken. The August 1, 1954, date given 
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in my paper is a misprint. The correct date is 
August 18, 1954. My source for the meeting 
was not Merdeka, but the Djakarta daily 
Nieuwsgier for the same date (August 10, 
1954). I regret this confusion. 

On the second point, however, Professor 
Bone is incorrect. Permit me to quote the first 
few sentences of the article in Nieuwsgier for 
August 19, 1954, dealing with the rally: “In 
connection with the ninth 17-August celebra 
tion a mass meeting was held yesterday at 
16.16 in Merdeka square at which an esti- 
mated 20,000 to 30,000 persons were in attend- 
ance. There were speeches by three speakers, 
Soemardi of the PKI [Communist Party— 
vdK], Yunan Nasution of Masjumi and Mayor 
Sudiro, The speakers emphasized the West- 
Irian question... .” 

Professor Bone’s “if ever’—though a minor 
point—makes one wonder if he is fully in- 
formed upon the relative oganizational unity 
of Masjumi and the Communists during the 
Indonesian Revolution. 

Justus M. van der Kroef 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
May 25, 1959 
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Nehru 
A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


By MICHAEL BRECHER. This 
—— of the Prime Minister 
of India is, in effect, a political 
history of India and the Congress 
Party during the past forty years 
as well. During the past few years 
Dr. Brecher has spent a great deal 
of time in India collecting mate- 
rial for this study and has had 
lengthy talks with Mr. Nehru and 
other leading figures in India, 
England and other parts of the 
world. 32 halftone plates. $8.50 


The Floating World 
in Japanese Fiction 


TALES OF THE 
UKIYO AND THEIR 
BACKGROUND 


By HOWARD HIBBETT. The 
sharp satire, wit and sophistica- 
tion of the ukiyo-zoshi, or “tales 
of the floating worid”, will prove 
a delightful surprise to those who 
usually associate Japanese fiction 
with the cherry-blossom melan- 
choly of a feudal aristocracy. 
These gay stories, together with 
the familiar ukiyo-e woodcuts 
with which they are illustrated, 
offer a glittering picture of the 
multifarious city life which flour- 
ished during the brilliant Gen- 
roku era (1680-1740). 

24 woodcuts. $6.50 


At all bookstores «+ 


EXCEPTIONAL 
INTEREST 


Three 
Japanese Plays 


FROM THE 
TRADITIONAL 
THEATRE 


Edited with introductions by 
EARLE ERNST. Three Japanese 
plays never before published in 
English translation, each one rep- 
resentative of its particular form 
of Japanese theatre: N6, the Doll 
Theatre, and Kabuki. Each play 
has an introductory essay in which 
the history of the form and its 
stage conventions are discussed in 
some detail. 

4 line illustrations. $6.00 


The Origin of 
Modern Capitalism 
and Eastern Asia 


By NORMAN JACOBS. This 
study seeks an answer to the ques- 
tion: why did modern industrial 
capitalism arise in Japan and not 
in China? The major part of the 
work deals with those institu- 
tional features common to both 
Japanese and Chinese society, 
stating their similarities and con- 
trasting their differences, and 
showing how the differences con- 
tributed to the separate destinies 
of the two countries. 
Paperbound, $3.40 
Cloth, $4.60 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 






















TALES OF ANCIENT INDIA 


translated by J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN. Rougish in tone, intricate 
in form, these fourteen lively stories reflect the sophisticated 
urban culture that flourished in India before the onslaught of the 
Huns. The classical Indian heroes and heroines emerge as vividly 
as those in the Arabian Nights. J. A. B. Van Buitenen, a foremost, 
Sanscritist, strikes a fine balance between the ornateness of the 
original and directness congenial to modern readers. $4.50 


POPULATION AND PROGRESS 
IN THE FAR EAST 


by WARREN S. THOMPSON. Most books on the Far East have 
treated the economic, political, and demographis aspects of life 
as isolated problems. Warren S. Thompson, however, shows 
clearly that all these concerns bear directly on each other to influ- 
ence a nation’s cultural patterns and, in turn, its relationships 
with the rest of the world. A complete revision of his well-known 
Population and Peace in the Pacific, this book is a comprehensive 
picture of China, Japan, India and the rest of Asia today. 

448 pages, maps. $7.50 


Through your bookseller 


{7} university oF Chicago Press 


hed 


In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








VILLAGE JAPAN 


by RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY, JOHN W. HALL, and ROBERT E. 
WARD. A fascinating report on the people, customs, and values 
of a Japanese rural village, this is “the best and most detailed 
study of a Japanese social microcosm that has ever been produced 
in a Western language.”—EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, Harvard Univer- 
sity 560 pages, profusely illustrated. $8.75 


THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 


edited and translated by N. A. NIKAM and RICHARD P. McKEON. 
Asoka, an Indian monarch of the third century B.C., was an en- 
lightened ruler with true concern for his subjects’ welfare. His 
stone-carved edicts reflect his liberal policies on religious toler- 
ance, duties of government officials, and civic welfare. Sponsored 
by the International Institute of Philosophy and UNESCO. $1.75 


Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF Chicago PRESS 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 











NEHRU AND DEMOCRACY 


The Political Thought of an Asian Democrat 
Donald E. Smith 


An extensive analysis and evaluation of Nehru’s role of political thinker in the 
mid-twentieth century. Particular attention is given to Nehru’s thought on the 
meaning of democracy and his conception of the duties of the secular state. A 
thoroughly intriguing study of Nehru, the thinker, and Nehru, the politician. 

$5.50 


THE FLOWERING LOTUS: A VIEW OF JAVA 
Harold Forster 


A vivid account of an Eastern country, at once old and new: old in its institutions 
of mixed heritage, dance forms and puppet drama; new to modern political life 
and the ways of the West. Author Harold Forster recreates the spell of Java with 
illuminating description of its people, art and architecture, shrines and cities. 
Illustrated. $5.75 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA 


Volume II The Mauryas and Satavahanas 
Edited by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 


This book, the first to be published in a series of twelve volumes, is the first large- 
scale survey of the political and economic history of the country and its social, 
educational, artistic and religious movements, undertaken by Indian scholars. 


The HISTORY is being sponsored jointly by the Indian History Congress and 
the Bharatiya Itihas Parishad. Each volume is edited by a specialist in its subject- 
matter, and each chapter is contributed by a scholar who has made a special 
study of the period it covers. An editorial board consisting of India’s leading his- 
torians plans and supervises the entire scheme. It may thus be expected that the 
work as a whole will be not only comprehensive and well-balanced but also ac- 
curate and authentic in every part and based on an unbiased study and full 
presentation of all available evidence. Volume II (the first to be published) 

$25.00 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., INC. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18 
20 Cranfield Road, Toronto 16 
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THE ANNALS Abhiticctena Social Science” 





A bi-monthly journal devoted to the discussion of social, political and economic prob- 
lems. Presents recent issues on Asian affairs. 


Contemporary China and the Chinese, January 1959 


Special Editor, HOWARD L. BOORMAN, Director of Research 
Project on Men and Politics in Modern China, Columbia University 


Background e Communist China e Non-Continental China 


Partnership for Progress: International Technical 
Cooperation, May 1959 


Special Editor, RICHARD W. GABLE, School of Public 
Administration, University of Southern California 


e Perspectives e@ Approaches e 
Problems of Administration e Illustrative Programs 


For full information write to: 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science Single Copies: 


3937 Chestnut Street $2.00 non-members 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania $1.50 members 








THE 
AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
REVIEW 


The Review is the official journal of The American Political Science Association 
(founded in 1903) and the foremost scholarly journal covering government, poli- 
tics, and international affairs. It includes comprehensive symposia and individual 
articles on political parties, political theory, American government, public ad- 
ministration, public law, and comparative government. In addition there is an 
extensive book review section and comprehensive bibliographies covering books 
and articles in all fields of political science. 


Yearly subscription (four issues )}—$10.00 U. S. and Canada 
$11.00 all other countries 


(Includes membership in The American Political Science Association) 
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Reform in Sung China 
WANG AN-SHIH (1021-1086) AND HIS NEW POLICIES 


By JAMES T. C. LIU. The study provides new material about Wang An-shih and the 
strikingly modern “new policies” he introduced into the nearly model state of the 11th-century 
Northern Sung period. Stressing the development of political theories and institutions, it 
shows Wang’s techniques of government and where he stood among the diverse strands of 
Confucian thought. $3.50 


Intellectual Trends in the 
Ch’ing Period 


By LIANG CH’I-CH’AO. Translated by Immanuel C. Y. Hsu. The inner world of Chinese 
intellectuals in the period from 1644 to 1911, presented for the first time in English. Part I 
deals with the early Ch’ing scholars’ reaction against the abstract; Part II with the rise of 
textual research in the middle Ch’ing (K’ao-cheng hsueh) period; Part III with the Modern 
Texts Movement. $4.50 


The Harvard Outline and Reading 
Lists for Oriental Art 


REVISED EDITION 


By BENJAMIN ROWLAND), Jr. Outlines the great periods of art in India, Iran, Central 
Asia, China, and Japan. With dates and names of dynasties; lists of the principal monuments 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting that are most useful for illustrating developments. 
The bibliographies, divided according to the various great civilizations, are selective and 
arranged according to topics. $1.50 


Ages Ago 
THIRTY-SEVEN TALES FROM 
THE KONJAKU MONOGATARI COLLECTION 


Translated and edited by S. W. JONES. These 37 stories, selected from the vast Konjaku 
Monogatari Collection (Ages Ago narratives), are the first Konjaku tales to appear in any 
Western language. Coming from the Orient, these frequently sophisticated and pointed tales 
are noteworthy as a remarkable blend of Chinese, Japanese, and Indian folk tradition, and as a 
treasure-trove of literary themes which became the Aesop’s Fables and the Canterbury Tales 
of Eastern literature. 


Bolor Erike 


MONGOLIAN CHRONICLE BY RASIPUNGSUr 


Edited by FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES. Third in the Scripta Mongolica series, this 
reproduces a rare printed text of the Bolor Erike or Chaplet of Crystals, written in the 18th 
century but preserving a number of recitals, some unknown elsewhere, relating to Cinggis 
Qayan and his line and to the history of the Mongols under the Chinese Ming dynasty. There 
is a thorough textual and historical analysis. With a critical introduction by the Rev. Antoine 
Mostaert, C.I.C.M. Five parts, paperbound $25.00 complete 
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fh fap Through your bookseller, or from 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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RECENT CHANGES in the MAP of CHINA 


(Reproductions of 11 recent maps from Chinese and Russian sources: New Power 
Plants, Reforestation, New Industries, New Conservation Projects, Tectonic Map 
etc. Maps are presented without changes and supplemented by English text. New 
York 1959 in 2 18X24 in. sheets) $9.80 


SIMPLE GEOGRAPHY of CHINA by Wang Chun-Heng 


(Completely in English with 47 small but informative maps: population densities, 
soil, nationalities, etc., region by region. ) $2.80 


TELBERG BOOK COMPANY « 544 Sixth Ave. « New York 11, N. Y. 


House Established in Tsingtao in 1920 

















Books Which Give New Insights 
on India and Indonesia 





NEHRU AND DEMOCRACY 
By DONALD E. SMITH 


‘Surprisingly little is known of the IDEAS of the man who more than any 
other individual represents India . . . This interesting volume provides a useful 
analysis of Nehru’s ideas about democracy. 

“Nehru’s ideas on freedom, representative government, political leadership, 
and the role of the individual in a democratic society are carefully developed . 
Particularly interesting is the chapter devoted to Nehru’s influence on the de- 
velopment of India as a secular’ state.”—Current History. $5.25 


THE FLOWERING LOTUS—A View of Java 
By HAROLD FORSTER 


“A lively account of first-hand observations . . . The author made good use of 
his four years of work and residence in Indonesia, and gathered a world of 
sensitive observations on the people of Java, their customs, popular arts, and 
religious life . . . Well written and eminently sendebta,"—Ldbrare Journal. 
Illustrated $5.75 


At all bookstores 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, INC. 119 West 40th Street, New York 18 























MONOGRAPHS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Editor 


I. MONEY ECONOMY IN MEDIEVAL JAPAN 


A study in the use of coins, by Delmer M. Brown. 1951. viii, 128 pp. Bibliography. 
Cloth $2.50 


II. cHINA’s MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BARBARIANS 
A study of Sino-American relations, 1841-1861, with documents, by Earl Swisher. 
1951. xxi, 844 pp. Glossary, bibliography. Cloth $7.50 
II]. LEADERSHIP AND POWER IN THE CHINESE COMMUNITY OF THAILAND 
By G. William Skinner. 1958. xvii, 363 pp., 9 charts. Cloth $6.50 
IV. sIAM UNDER RAMA III, 1824-1851 


By Walter F. Vella. 1957. viii, 180 pp., 2 illustrations, 4 maps, appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Cloth $5.00 


V. THE RISE OF THE MERCHANT CLASS IN TOKUGAWA JAPAN, 1600-1868 
An introductory survey, by Charles David Sheldon. 1958. ix, 200 pp. Glossary, bib- 
liography, index. Cloth $5.00 
VI. CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA 


A survey of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900, by L. F. Comber, B.A., F.R.AS. 
1959. Viii, 324 pp., 15 illustrations, 1 map in color, 5 maps, bibliography, index. Cloth 
$6.50. 

VII. THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE CLAN RULES 


By Hui-chen Wang Liu. 1959. x, 264 pp., 1 illustration, 50 tables, bibliography. 
Cloth $5.50. 


VIII. a COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE JAJMANI SYSTEM 
By Thomas O. Beidelman. 1959. iv, 86 pp., bibliography, index. Cloth $2.50. 
IX. COLONIAL LABOR POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 1910-1941 
By J. Norman Parmer. 1959. Appr. 336 pp., 2 maps. In press. 
X. BANKHUAD—A COMMUNITY STUDY IN THAILAND 


By Howard Keva Kaufman. 1959. Appr. 256 pp., 6 plates, 8 illustrations. To be 
published fall 1959. In press. 
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Distributed by 
J. J. AUGUSTIN PUBLISHER, LOCUST VALLEY, NEW YORK 
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